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January 7, 1951 


. CHICAGO.—A new stage in the fight for peace will be opened here on 
Jan. 12, with the giant “Destination Peace’ rally at the Chicago Colliseum. 
- It will be the first mass meeting on such a scale to be held here on the 
single theme of peace in recent years. The rally is expected to gather strength for the peace 


movement from the many thousands Chicagoans who have actively entered the fight for 
peace since the disastrous events in Korea and the U. S. steps toward re-creating a Nazi mil- 


aaneeuees 


itary machine*in Europe. 


Prof. Anton J. Carlson, eminent! 


University of Chicago biologist, 
who heads the list of individual 
sponsors of the meeting, issued an 
appeal to Chicagoans to attend 
and to “join in public and honest 
efforts toward world peace.” 

* 


ONE OF THE HIGHLIGHTS 


of the mammoth rally will be the 


testimony of ‘eight Chicagoans 6n 
why they believe it is possible 
for the two diverse social systems 
to live together in peace. 

They were delegates to the re- 
cent World Peace Congress in 
Warsaw, which was, in effect, “a 
world parliament of peace,” with 
delegates from every major coun- 
try in the world voicing the uni- 
versal desire of the common peo- 
ple for the peaceful co-existence 
of nations. | 

In addition, the Chicago dele- 
gates toured much of Europe and 
the Soviet Union, gathering’ mate- 
rial for the report to be presented 
on Jan. 12 on the peace issue as 
it is seen by people in other lands. 

* 


THE CHICAGO DELEGA- 
TION to Warsaw was considered 
one of the best, with strong repre- 


sentation of Negro and white dele- 


gates, most of them official repre- 
sentatives elected by large local 
unions. ; 

In addition, the rally will hear 
two prominent fighters for peace: 
Charles Howard, Iowa publisher 
and attorney, and Rev. Joseph 
Fletcher, Professor of Christian 
Social Ethics, Episcopal Seminary, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Rev. Fletcher led the fight 
against the efforts of the U. S. 
State Department to prevent the 
American people from being repre- 
sented at Warsaw,‘’and the fact 
that eight Chicagoans will be able 
to report on the Peace Congress 
is due, in large measure, to the 
fight that was made to secure pass- 
ports for them. Numerous other 
elected delegates were barred from 
attending by the State Depart- 
inent, 

Charles Howard is expected to 
tell of his exposure: of O. John 
Rogge, Tito agent, at the Warsaw 
congress. Howard revealed that 
Rogge had deserted the peace 
movement and abandoned the case 
of the “Trenton Six” in favor of 
a lucrative offer by the Tito gov- 
ernment of Yugoslavia. The pro- 
gressive Negro leader _ spiked 
Rogge’s attempt to disrupt the 


Peace Congress , 


‘These People Want Peace’ 


@ 


By Carl Hirsch 


-~ CHICAGO.—Harold Ward, a 
core-maker in the Harvester Mc- 
Cormick Works foundry, usual- 
ly makes close to $2 an hour— 
but last week he wasn’t able to 
make $2 all day. 


The reason was this—he had 
a story to tell, And workers 
from all over the. plant were 
coming: to hear about his trip 
“through the Iron Curtain.” 


Ward, a rangy, affable Ne- 
gro worker, is not normally a 
spellbinder. But his personal 
aecount of what he saw in the 
New Poland and in the Soviet 
Union gets the rapt attention 
of groups of workers wherever 
he goes. 


“I went over there knowing 
everything that the American 
newspapers and radio say about 
the ‘Iron Curtain’ countries—and 
believing a lot of it myself,” he 
said, “I've come back convinced 
that we can live in peace with 


those people and learn a lot 
from them to boot.” 


cago delegates, - 
_vited for a tour into the Soviet. 


‘ Ward was part of the Amer- 


loan clolegation 38 the /Sneandh 


Orld Peace C “in War- 
saw, elected by UE-FE Local 
108, of which he is financial 
secretary. | 

He was also part of the group, 
which included all eight Chi- 
who were in- 


Union, 


Ward, and his. fellow dele- 
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‘on Jan. 12, 
e Colli- 


I kept wishing the fellows from 
my shop were with me,” he de- 
clared. “No sane person could 
remain a redbaiter or a Negro- 
baiter after seeing how people 
live over there,” 

The 28-year old Ward’ told 
how carefully he studied the 
conditions of the Soviet indus- 
trial workers whom he met, 
making mental notes of com- 


parison with his fellow shop- 


mates back home. | 

“What a difference it makes 
in a worker's life when he knows 
that he doesn't have to fear un- 
employment and that after 55 
he can retire in comfort,” Ward 
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declared. “You notice that peo- 
ple there are’ so much less 
nervous—and you notice little 
things like the fact that people 
dont have to keep puffing on 
cigarettes,” | 

Ward told of his amazement 
at the cultural level of the So- 
viet shop worker. “I kept try- 
ing to think of any Harvester 
worker I knew who goes regu- 
larly to the opera like the aver- 
age Russian worker does,” he 
said, 

“Workers don’t carry any 
cold lunches under their arms,” 
Ward remarked, “there are 
beautiful cafeterias in the plants 
fet me Rit ea 
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—and an hour and a half for 
lunch!” 

The intense interest of the 
American Negro unionist in the 
training and advancement of 
workers is explained by the 
problems Ward himself had in 
trying to work his way through 
the jimcrow barriers into: the 
comparatively better working 
conditions in the foundry core- 
room. 

“I had to learn the trade at 
my own expense and finally got 
in only through the efforts of 
the union and because of the 
wartime manpower shortage,” 
he said. “In the Soviet Union, 
me aie Sek ae 


\e . 


worker like themselves and 


once, I felt really free,”. 
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the worker gets technical school- 
ing and even an understanding 
of the theory ‘behind the job— 
and unlimited opportunity for 
advancement.” 

Ward told of the warm recep- 
tion that the Negro and white 
delegates received in Prague, 
Warsaw and in Moscow. “We 
were greeted .with banners, 
songs and flowers because we 
were for peace.” 

“Everywhere we were asked, 
‘What are the American peo- 
ple doing for peace?” said 
Ward, “And you only have to 
see their efforts at rebuilding 
their destroyed cities to under- 
stand their deep concern. 

“I was happy to see how the 
sentiment for peace had grown 
in my own shop during the five 
weeks I was ‘gone,” Ward de- 
clared, “I found workers here 
asking .what we are -doing, in 
Korea and what we can do for 
peace,” | 

The Polish and other Slavic 
people in the McCormick Works 
came to him for the truth about 
New Poland, said Ward. “T 


; 


own personal ambassador be-. 
cause they knew I was a shop 
rofessional propagandist, 

‘I told them that I had seen 

a free, healthy and happy peo- _ 
ple. I-told them that was 
no discrimination and) that, for — 
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| “It doesn’t make sense for work- 
jers to fight and strike for a wage | 
increase and have that and a lot ; 
_|more taken right back by taxa- 
|tion—and do nothfhg about it. 

| it doesn’t make sense to let the 
politicians put our country in the 
business of ‘police action’ all over 

| Asia and Europe,: taking away all 
our gains and all our liberties—and — 
do nothing about it. 

“It doesn't make sense for Ammet 
icans to let the same team that put 
over the Taft-Hartley and McCar- 
ran laws for profit get away with| 
setting up their kind of foreign. 
policy for profit—and do nothing 
about it. | 
| “Fhe thing we have to do # 


fight for peace now!” 


CHICAGO. _When the United ‘Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers opens its 
District Council meeting here on Jan. 18 the main topic will be the fight for peace. This 
announcement was made by District Director Ernest DeMaio in a memorandum outlin- 


ing what. he called “the state ef 
our union in relation to the plans | 
being developed in Washington.” 
DeMaio listed these threats fac-. 
ing the union membership as the | 
Truman Administration planned 
$55 million military spending end 
a 3,500,000-man army for 1951: 
_ 1. Lower living standards for the 
people through a wage freeze. 
- 2. Rising prices and taxes. 
3. Elimination of social services, 
such as. : 
health programs. _ 
4, Longer working hours. 
5. Pressure. building up for 
elimination of overtime pay. 
6: Greater speed-up. 
7. Brutal repression of all oppo- 
sition to this program. 
> 4 : 
DeMAIO said that these possi- | 


bilities constitute “our own state! 


ERNEST DE MAIO 


demnation against the Truman 
“national emergency edict.” 

Oakes pointed out that the farm 
equipment companies are ~report- 
ing 1950 profits of double the peak 
year of World War II. 


* 

“LET'S GET entirely out of our 
minds the idea of ‘unionism as 
usual’ in this period,” he said. “A 
vigorous fight for peace ioe 
negotiation and mediation is t 
American workers only hope of 
safeguarding the USA ‘aii all it 
stands for.” : 


The farm equipment workers 


‘They Want Peace Too’ 


(Continued from Page 1) gro,” he said, “these people to- ganda in the United States 


nm ee nr 


biggest. wage cut in history.” ‘ 
He stated that “monopoly cor- 
poration executives are running 
the show,” listing a dozen appoint- 
ments of top anti-union industrial- 
ists to a Truman war super-cabinet. | 
The “austerity” program for 
workers is being carried out while 
profits for 1950 reach an all-time 
high of $24.4 billion after taxes, he 
said. Manufacturing profits are 
117 percent of investment—against 
8.6 percent during the peak of the 
so-called “Hoover prosperity.” 


* 

“OUR ALTERNATIVE is to 
eliminate the war budget by im- 
proved world relations,” he said, 
“and to-conduct a relentless strug- 
gle against the growing attacks on 
workers standards of living.” 

Meanwhile, the UE Farm Equip- 
ment Workers Council, headed by 


DuSABLE 
EDITION 


DEFEN 
a DEMOCRATIC 
RIGNTS/ | 


of emergency, pointing out that 
the Truman plans add up to “the 


Grant Oakes, issued a@ bitter con- 


‘Address Is Only 


™ |, 


Information 


brought back any tey guns as 
presents. “I recalled that in 
Moscow I didn't see a single 
one.” 

It was the eve of Emancipa- 
tion Day as we spoke and Ward 


day are really free.” 

“Elderly Negroes who lived 
in the South have told me of 
the wild stories they were told 
to keep them from migrating to 
other parts of the country,” de- 


against the so-called “Iron Cur- - 
tain’ countries 

With deep feeling, Ward told 
of the arrival of the American 
peace delegates at Warsaw and 
of the who came to greet 


them in the rain. 

“We sang freedom songs to- 
gether,” he said, “and those. of 
us who didn't know the words 
hummed along in harmony.” 


clared Ward. “They were told 
of hunger, torture, slave camps 
and persecution on the other 
side of the Mason Dixon Line. 

“That's how I see the propa- 


Present Plays of 
‘Hollywood Ten’ 


| CHICAGO.—Social theatre will return to Chicago under 
|the sponsorship of the Chicago Council of the Arts, Sciences 
Hiand Professions when a professional group of acters Present 
S| 2 dramatic program riage age af The | ASP. 
6-at 8:30 p.m. at leven . 
Street Theatre, 72 E. 11th St. then n decided to dramatize — 
The program will include works > noted playwright ne: 
| of the Hollywood. “Ten”. writers aurents was asked to do the adap- 
| who are now serving terms in a tation. The play was presented with 
great success, first in Hollywood 


nooe nm because they chal- 

vest agar a of the House un- ery Spier oa ee 

praca Activities Committee to. in New orris 
Carnovsky in the. title role. . 


told of meeting Soviet citizens 
from the: Crimea where their 
people had once been slaves 
under the Czar. 

“Unlike the American Ne- 


SPE OUT 
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Required, Foreign Born Told 


CHICAGO.—Non-citizens were reminded this week that under 
the McCarran Law they must register their current addresses with 
the Commissioner of Immigration and Naturalization during the 


first 10 days of each year. 
The reminder was issued by the Midwest Committee for the 
Protection’ of the Foreign Born in a widely-circulated information 


bulletin. 
The committee ‘also issued posteards suggesting that non-citi- | 
zens use that simple and direct method ef registering their current : 


addresses. | 
The bulletin emphasized that the only information a non-citi- | 


zen is required to send, according to the law, is his current address. 
ae 


REPORT of the 
delegation to the World 


Peace Congress in Warsaw 
+ about their union and political affil- Convict’s Wife.” scenes sia Chif- 


: if 
| tions. The T refused to J 

ry > | chet wii ietshio * sta ford Odets’ “Waiting for Lefty” 
| | ae | Writers Guild) because lies were 
| | - | . Hi unwilling te set a preeedent that 


Bi 


ome 


THEY VISITED THE 
SOVIET UNION? - 


ff 
hear their report on the | 


Peace Congress and 
their experiences in 
England, France, 
Poland and Russia 


pen Here,” make up the balance 
of the program. The all-profes- 
= Rego pee former mem- 
rs go. Repertory 
Group and. other well-known radio 
and stage performers who are 
volunteering their, services. 


eat 


and A TT 


and a musical short, “It Can’t Hap- 
| would upset the one or 8 


"A dramatization of Albert Maltz's 

novel, “The Journey of 

Simon McKeever,” will be featured. | 

Screen rights to the novel were 
purchased for 4 — sum _ 


Nationally prominent speakers: 


REV. -JOSEPH FLETCHER, 


Professor of Christian Social Ethies, 
Episcopal Seminary, Cambridge - Mass. and 
Initiator of the American sponsoring 
Committee for Representation at the 


World Peace Congress 


CHARLES HOWARD, 


Publisher and Attorney, former 
leader of the lowa Republican Party. 


also CLUB METRO dancers 
and All Nations Program 


late 


oh Sealial shat tale ie 
subversive to be. sane about 
Russia, but ] just didn’t see a 
single Russian with ‘horns, 
heoves and a tail,” | 


~—George Marion (author 
of “Bases and Empire” ) 
in le sew sioeks 


COLISEUM]: 


Wabash and 15th St. 


Tickets 60c and $1.20 (Tax incl.) — 
from: Nedwick’s Bookstore, 534 S. iis 
Michigan; Modern Bookstore, 180 {fi James 
W. Washington; and Romaine’s {Mj turned_ 
Bookstore, 184 ‘N. LaSalle. Tickets | Hi né@ the 
and information: 179 W. Washing: fi 
ti ” Sti aot 905. RA 6-5981 
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Cs of the Furriers s Joint ale softball t team, which swept through to the championship 
of the Chelsea Industrial League against crack teams of all kinds, with 12 straight wins, are shown 
receiving jackets at a big victory dinner in New York. Jack Schneider, assistant manager of the Fur 
Council, is making the awards. Fifty-one awards were presented to the fighting union’s outstanding 


sportsmen for their contribution 


to workers’ .sports and recreation. 


a, 


Says Peace Is Only Solution 
For Auto Layoffs, Speedup 


By Nat Ganley 


DETROIT.—The layoffs of 100,-; 
000 Michigan civilian goods work- 
ers during the year-end holiday 
season is only a beginning. 

More layoffs are expected in the 
first part of the new year, espe- 
cially in the auto industry. Local 
UAW officials, such as Ken Mor- 
is, president Briggs Local 212, 
predict a six-month. reconversion 
period from eurrent ear produc- 
tien to full scale war work. 

© Increased speedup. Hence 
less ‘workers can produce more 
cars, 

. © Government restrictions on 

credit buying. Under these _re- 
strictions most low-ineome families| ; 
have the desire, but not the pewer 
to buy cars, 

© Government cuts en metal 
allotments to the auto industry 
(steel, aluminum, copper, etc.) Yeu 
just can't have full scale ear and| 
war production at the same time. 


© Further curtailment of the 
home market for cars because of 
higher prices, higher taxes and 
higher rents. These factors com- 
bined are the direct causes of auto 
layoffs in the midst of the beom. 
* 


THESE ECONOMIC factors, 
put ever by industry and govern- 


ment, are basically. caused by the| 


Argentine Students 


Rap Reepressions 


BUENOS AIRES (ALN).—Re- 
pressive government measures are 
«extending imto the universities. 
Two. Buenos Aires medical stu- 
dents, Juan Guerra and Sara Katz, 
were arrested and suspended from 
the university after Guerra made 
a speech on thhe campus favering 
democratic freedoms. The students 
were locked in their classroom. 


by university authorities until the) A 
passing | ti 


police arrived. After 
through the hands of the Specia! 


Section of the Federal Police for| 
the Repression of Communism. 


both were sentenced to 10 days. in| only 


jail. Similar incidents have oceur- 
red in the university .schools of 
law and economics. 


Scot Min ners Ask 


Peace in Korea 
EDINBURG (ALN).—A special 
delegate conference of Scottish 
miners called unanimously on the 
Scottish Trades Union Congress 
: mo the Labor party to demand 
cease-fire in Korea, no use of the} 


‘net butter.” 


Wall Street drive to capture and 
dominate the world by unleashing 
jan atomic bomb World War III. 
Hence the main cause forthe lay- 
offs is the Truman-Dewey bipar- 
itisan war drive. Thése are war- 
made layoffs. 


How can this problem be an- 
swered in the best interests of labor 
and the people? 

The auto workers are confronted 
with two conflicting answers to this 
be “meas 

First, there's the answer of Wall 
Street itself that the war work will 
eventually ‘ereate jobs for all. This 
approach is aped by UAW presi- 
dent Walter Reuther who merely 
adds that the placing of war work 

in the auto plants be speeded up. 

This is the same way in which 
Hitle; “solved” unemployment in 
Germany with his policy of “guns 
But everyone now 
knows that-this program collapsed. 
It didn’t work: In the long rin it 
wont werk any better here. 

* 


IN CONTRAST, there is the 
program of the left-progressive 
auto workers. They say: remove 
the direct causes of these layoffs 
and there'll be no layoffs as long 
as the boom continues. Hence they 
demand an end to speed-up, an 
end to government. credit restric- 
tions and cuts.in metal allotments 
to the auto industry. They demand 


‘that the Truman government roll 


back and then freeze taxes on low 
incomes, prices, profits and rents. 

What is logically tied up with 
the Wall Street answer to this} 
problem? The things that are al- 
ready unfolding such as: Govern- 
ment wage freezes: (They might 
even cut out the lousy 4 cents-a-| 
year “improvement factor” raises: 
put’ over by Reuther in his five- 
r war contracts. But there'll be 
real price and profit controls). 
ossible 45-hour week at straight: 
, ‘pay ‘already bellowed-for by 
EE. Wilson of General Electric 
The 20. percent increase in taxes 
already effective for workers is| 
the beginning of new and| 
mere drastic tax increases. Govern- 
ment -strikebreaking and no-strike 
edicts and pledges which employ- 
ers will use for putting over a 
“Reman Holiday” of -increased 
speedup. and worsened  condi- 
tions. Instead of free, indepénd- 
ent unions—government dominated 
unions <lietated to. by C. E. Wilson, 
Harry Truman’s new czar over the 
nation’s total war mobilization pro-. 
gram, 

War is. the. final result of the} 
Wall . Street- answer: to ‘these’ Jay-| 


» |ator ben om, bomb, niet talks, and PF 


tebe eT) 4 if 


‘afis..;War,.goods jproduced,.on a 


vast scale must be consumed. The 
government can't store them for- 
ever. They can only be consumed 
in a war of destruction. 


Peace is the immediate result of 
the left-progressive answer to these 


other 8 million cars and trucks in 
1951 it will require a tremendous 
expansion of our foreign trade with 
the Soviet Union, China, Korea, 


Poland, Bulgaria, Remania, Hun- 


gary and West Europe. H we want 
to shoot cars te them, wed have 
to stop shooting bullets at them. 


It therefore “means negotiated} 


peace settlements all around and 
in the first place the reestablish- 
ment of the Roosevelt policy of 
peaceful cooperation and competi- 
tion between the U. §. and the 
USSR. : 


And if Ameriean and West Eu-| 


ropean workers are te give each 
other jobs through increased trade 
it requires that at least one part of 
the CIO foreign policy resolution 
be carried out. This part declares: : 
“Tt is imperative that the workers 
of Fraiace, Italy and Western Ger- 
many be given a way of life that 
is worth defending. . . . 


Is there a single worker in in-| 


dustry who doesn‘. prefer the left- 


progressive answer to layoffs’ as| 


against the Wall Street answer? 


The Wall St. way means Atom! 
It means an 


Bomb devastation. 
effort to establish fascist rule to 
put over this war <drive. And Amer- 
ican fascism hits out in the first. 
place against the foreign-born and 
the Negro people. It then hogties 
all of labor to Taft-Hartley, the 
McCarran and Smith Acts. 


The left-progréssive way means 
that the working people in Amer- 
ica wil Ive n_ peaceful coopera- 
tion with their brothers and sisters 
of other lands. It means ending all 


Saxon supremacy over the colored 
peoples of the world and ever all 
non Anglo-Saxon nationalities. It: 
means the freedom and independ-| 


ence of nations. —~. 


In 1951.the workers in general, 
and the auto workers in particular, 
will thus be confronted with the 
choice: Either a policy of guns 
| without butter—-or a_ policy 


peace and jobs producing the} 


goods needed by the people. The 
first choice means to go along with’ 
the statement of Phil Murray that 
labor will accept “universal re 

mentation” if-this is needed for th 

war plans. The second. 
means brilding a united front of 


wari profiteers,: for‘ peace, demec- 


racy:.and. cconomib, security... 


layoffs. To find a market for an-} 


Wall Street ideas of white, Anglo-j 


ball, 


choice} 


labor and the people against sad “4 


by lester rodauey 


~ 
~ ”~ : 


To Change Workers Sports From 
Company Sports to -Union Sports 


"WHAT'S THE STORY these days with workers’ sports in our 
land? So far as is evident, union sports programs are few and 
sporadic. Mostly “management” has taken the ball away and is 
making good use of it. If you think these babies dont know the 
value and importance of, making sports programs available to the 
young men who work for a living, get this figure: 

According to the Wall Street Journal, there has been an in- 
crease of 42 percent within eight years in the number of com- 
panies sponsoring “employe recreation.” Annual expenditures tor 
the equipment ¢_ 2] of the twenty-four million participating were 


approximately ove hundred and sixty-three million dollars. When 


these guys put out that kind of dough, there must be something 
in it for them. Here is: the way one O. L. Allman, director of 
industrial relations for Associated Industries of Missouri put it 
the National Recreation Congress _ in 1948, 

. . « Surely the recreation Cepartment is an important part of 
any well-abalanced industrial relations organization and the recrea- 
tion director is in a key position of responsibility to build and 
mantain morale and good relations among ail employes.” 

This, of course, is fancy language for pulling the wool over. 
the workers’ eyes and keeping them “company minded,” instead 


‘of union minded. 


What's to do about it? 

Looking for some answers, we put the question of Bil] CGeéff- 
ner, sports director of the Furriers Joint Council of New York, 
where a new and successful departure in union sports is getting 
under full steam. An All Star Fur team is currently in the midst of 
a schedule in which it plays Y’s, company teams, religious organ- 
izations ‘such as Jewish ‘Comminity Houses, YMCAs, Catholic 


Youth Organization ‘teams, college teams like LIU, various vets 
groups and all others, no holds barred. 


“THIS IS A new outgoing conception of scheduling,” Geffner 
explained, “It’s swell public relations for the unions, helps build. 
relations between union and community, it Zives union members 
a chance to see crackerjack basketball free. And very important, 
we have discovered that we are often the first to bring teams of 
Negre and white players into these community settings. 

“This all star team succéss,” he went on, “further stimulates 
other members and more and more teams spring up. For example 
we have intra-union competition growing between such as Local 
125, Local 400, and they play Local 6 AFL, 430 UE, Gimbels, etc.” 

Geffner underscored. the tact that the leadership. in the fur 
union made all this POSSIBLE because of their keen awareness of 
the youth and its problems, not at the expense of the adult mem- 
bers, but to build the entire union. 

“When you really understand what's going .on, how the com- 
panies around here use the natural desire of the young worker 
fer sperts,” he said. “You see the importance of this and the 


crying need . to develop it and —_ it, .taking im many more 


unions.” 


He - pointed out that a non-union store like Abraham = and 
Straus has a company sponsored inter-department basketball league. 
The bitterly anti-union and jimcrow Metropolitan Life Insurance 
outfit has a ‘big company sponsored gym for the workers. Endicott 
Johnson, in the tri cities, still suecessful in maintaining a “pater- 


_nalistic” non union establishment, owning most of the town, has a 


sports program. — : 

We stopped brother Celine right here. A lot of people who 
just look at those facts would say, “Well, after all, what's wrong 
with that, ineking sperts available to the ‘aworkers? Can that burt 
the workers?” How would you answer that? 


1» ‘THE ANSWER, of .course, is sorrowfully easy. Cilfter put it 
this way: ; 


« “This kind of patermalistic sports is part of a company demina- 
tion scheme. Instead of coming to listen te a union -organizer 
on better conditions and more solid real security, they come under 
the wing of eompany management. The company throws out what 
amounts to pennies for them, for a sport sprogram, and the workers 
get that at the —penen of really improving their waa =— 
conditions.” 


Even many progressive unions, ia contenile: fail to reeognize 


the importance ef the workers’ leisure time activities such as 


sports and recreation, leaving it to groups not friendly to unions, 
and more often anti-union. Even unions on a national scale, with 
few exceptions, are ret as aware of this as big business. W. F. 
Bennett, the new elected president ef the NAM, said, “If we can 
give these people satisfaction as well.as wages; we cus overcome 
the philosophy of class struggle. If we de not, then forees: that 
would tear us apart will take ever. Time is running cut.” 

So. baek to where we start ... . what's to do about it? 

The answer? In New York as a starter-a conference to help 
unions and workers groups set up sports programs in the spirit of 
all workers getting closer to their organizations, thus building the 
organizations. This conference will get down to brass tacks: how 
to get facilities, build programs, orgahize teams, leagues, sched- 


ules. It will draw lessons from all previous attempts in this con- 


nection, and -from the ‘success of some few unions now. It will 
take up sports for men and women, youth and adults, will foster 
— relationships between —_— and white members and their 
amilies. 


In the immediate perspective ‘of sports .can = baseball, soft- 
basketball, swimming, soccer, handball, volleyball, ‘tennis, 
ping pong, weight lifting, and that old drama—a workers’ - gym. 
“It is Possible. te get 2 gras for all dlin setabont se eteey of 
a full week’s rasize: Celine: “Once. we . 

it will be amazing iat is. % 
see their responsibility and t take the bal | away: rom the: 


“are = ia a  pbebsaeel ore : 
Ret ces asthe 
wag. bts e he RES 


iG ff is sgt Fur ea se 
About time, CHR 2c”, ; 
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By Pat Richard See 


CHICAGO.-—Spurred by its first victory in securing the city’s pledge of public hous- 
ing for two families burned out of their homes in recent firetrap tragedies on the South 
Side, the Emergency Committee to, End Firetraps announced this week it will hold a 


mass meeting on Jan. 18. 
The rally will press further steps 


‘in the committees campaign 


against fire deaths. The place of 
the meeting is to be announced. 

The meeting will hear reports 
from Mrs. Ollie Clark, chairman, 
and others who took part in dele- 
gations to Mayor Kennelly, the 
Chicago Housing Authority and 


—the Chicago Land Clearance Com- 


mission. 
* 


COUPLING ITS CAMPAIGN 
for emergency housing for fire- 
trap victims with the demand that 
further evictions be halted in the 
“Project One” area, the committee 
has won widespread participation 
from church, labor and _ civic 
groups. 

Meanwhile, the Chicago Tenants 
Action Council this week scheduled 
a citywide conference to. discuss 
the following major points: 

1—Enforcement of the 


City' 


os cago. 


7 
R + > 
~~ ~ a 

ss * 

ay 


| Building Code. 
2—A Housing Program for Chi- 


3—Rent Controls after June 30, 
1951. 


MRS. CLARK and William 
Robinson, another leader of the 
emergency committee, said they 
had met this week with officials 
of the Land Clearance Commis- 
sion. They reported “stubborn re- 
sistance’ from the officials who, 
they said, were mainly responsible 
for evicting “Project One” fam- 
ilies. 

“The city of Chicago cannot end 
firetrap housing with lectures to 
landlords,” said Mrs. Clark. “The 
city must itself. set the example. 
It must dismiss corrupt building 
inspectors and. stop its own fire- 
trap-creating activities such as 
‘Project One.’ 

“It must also launch a program 
of building on vacant land and 
end all discrimination against Ne- 


groes and other minorities.” 


LETTERS FROM OUR READERS © 


CHICAGO 

To the Editor: 

Twenty vears ago, in another 
city, the Catholic Church was wag- 
ing a strong campaign to have 
more Catholic teachers placed in 
the public school system. They 
contended that one-half of . the 
teaching ‘jobs should be given to 
Catholics because the population 
of the city was half Catholic. 

I asked a Catholic priest to ex- 
plain’ this demand since his church 
obviously did not believe in public 
education. He said: “This is a 


democracy. and we are entitled to 
these jobs.” 

When I asked him if I, as a 
teacher, could get a job teaching 
in a parochial school, he laughed 
‘and said: “Certainly not. You're 
the one who believes in democ- 
racy, not us.” 

When Mary McManus was 
recently appointed supervisor ~ of 
all public high school libraries, I 
recalled this conversation. 

I remembered that Miss Mc- 


Manus was the author of an ar- 


The Catholic Hierarchy 
And the Public Schools 


magazine entitled “Recruiting of 
Librarians.” In that article, she 
urged that Catholies get into the 
public school system in order to 


| “combat secularism.” 


The shelves of our Chicago pub- 
lic libraries are fast being filled 
with books carrying both open and 
concealed appeals for recruits to 
the Catholic Church, as well as 
the bigoted doctrines of the Cath- 
olic hierarchy. But I dont want 
my children to get it in the public 
schools too. 


lticle in Catholic Library World! 


__HowOne Shop Learned 


A Concerned Mother 


The Truth About Korea 


| Chicago 
To the Editor: 

Four of us went to a factory 
way out-in the country on a leaf- 


let distribution. There were _ Al, 
Phyllis who is pregnant, Max and 
myself. It was cold in the city, 
ten above, which meant’ that it 
was zero out there. 


I didn’t notice the cold so much 
at’ first. The two lanes of out- 
going cars offered some _protec- 
tion from the strong wind as I 
stood between them. The’ work- 
ers turned down their windows 
about a half inch. as I slipped a 
leaflet: through. Many of them 
made kind remarks like “You 
surely must believe in what you 
are doing to be out on a night 


like this.” 

Later; the cars thinned out and 
there was only a single file. The 
full blast~ of the wind swept 
across the lon 


through my clothes as though I 
were wearing only a thin linen 


dress. I noticed that my arms 


rairie and went. 


out of the factory. It began to 


.fgrow dark and, at the same time, 


the wind increased in velocity. 


I was numb with cold and bare- 
ly able to move my arms or legs. 
1 walked from one side of the 
road to the other not knowing 
what to do to keep warm and 
‘being too tired to think clearly. 

Hugging a bunch of leaflets I 
started painfully down the road 
on my way to the next gate. Half- 
way there I met RBiyllis who had 
the same, jdea and was héading 
in my diféction. Since I war fa- 
milfatewwith the area, I led the 
‘way sto, 4° small “pe house which 


offeréd the only possible protec- 
tion. This little house was off 
the road about 200 feet and I 
set my shopping bag of leaflets 
‘on the road as a signal to Al that 
we were close: by. 

The club house was: locked. 
By now it was quite dark. Only 
an occasional car drove rapidly 
down the road, late on its way 
to the plant, There was nothing 
to do. but wait. For the moment, 


the car and coming to us, but 
what good would that do? Final- 


ly, by patiently,-rocking the car. 


back and forth; he rolled out of 


the ‘drift and set out to look for, 


us. He passed by, didn't see us, 
came back again and saw the 


‘shopping bag. He flicked his car 


lights off and on and we came 
running out of the darkness across 
the field of deep snow. 

We picked up Max and-set out 
for home, shivering all the way 
but happy because of what we 
had done. A lot of workers learn- 


ed some triths,about the wari 


4 


Korea. Sa Siu 
Of course, «ve might have pick- 


ed a better day to give them this 


‘information but nothing is ever 
lost. No leaflets 
away. We felt the respect andj 


were thrown 


the admiration of the workers. 
We felt very close to the peo- 
ples. of China ‘and Korea, as 
though . we were clasping their 
hands. We wish that there ‘was 
some way we could let them 
know how ashamed we are of our 


* 


By Gunnar T candhes 


two years in which job discrimi- 
nation has .become more wide- 
spread, open, brutal and . Kdan- 
like. oe) 
However, with a new FEPC 
bill introduced in Springfield,, the 
industrialists are against asking 
for just “another chance.” 
— 7 

THE Illinois State Chamber of 
Commeérce has, in fact, come out 


with a pledge that its members 


will not discriminate against Ne- 
groes—if only the FEPC is de- 
feated. * | 

A survey now being completed 
by the Illinois-DuSable Worker 
shows that it is exactly these in- 
dustrialists, the members and di- 
rectors of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, who are the worst prac- 
ticians of jimcrow. ; 

In addition, the facts show that. 
many categories of public sup- 
ported and _ publicly - regulated 
business in this state employ very 


‘few or no Negro workers. 


een 

THE public untilities are among 
the worst offenders. A study made 
two years ago reveal the follow- 
ing facts about three of the big- 
gest utilities 

Commonwealth Edison: Em- 
ploys over 100,000, but less than 
one percent of these are Negro. 

People’s Gas, Light & Coke: 
Less than 5 percent of its employes 
are Negro and it uses-a discrimi- 
natory questionnaire for job ap- 
plicants. 


Illinois, Bell Telephone: Em- 


iploys about 40,000 workers, of 


ILLINOIS 


he 


__ CHICAGO.—An FEPC bill was defeated in the last ses- 
sion of the Illinois Legislature under the slogan: “Cive the 
employers a chance to reform.” . 


That was two years ago— 


which about 400 are Negro. 
* 


THE 1949 investigation also 
disclosed some shocking facts 
about firms which have lucrative 
contracts with the city and are 


jactually violating a city ordinance 


which forbids them to discriminate 
against Negro workers 

Twenty of these firms. together 
held a total of five and a half mil- 
lion dollars worth of city contracts. 
These 20 firms employed a total of 
3,000 workers, only two percent 


of which were Negro. Half of 


these firms refused to employ any 
Negroes whatsoever, 

This study gave such _ typical 
examples as the Graybar Electric 
Co., holding a $429,000 city con- 
tract and employing no Negroes. 
Another totally jimcrow emplyer is 
the construction company of Mi- 
chael Pontarelli, who holds con- 
tracts running into several million 


dollars of public funds. 
* 


THEs Efengee Electrical Co., 
hired two Negroes out of;a total 
af 84 employes. It is one of the 
biggest city contractors. A firm 
that does printing for the city, 
Champlin-Shealy Co., employes 
one Negro worker. 

The job status of 41 Negro em- 
ployes of city contractors was spot- 
checked and it was shown that 
none of these were in the clerical 
or professional brackets. 
the 41, there was only one skilled 
worker employed. The rest were 
in menial, unskilled and low-pay 
jobs. | . 


the issue of democracy in the IAM 
in Chicago. 

Paul Gruczelak, 39, of 1842 N. 
Marshfield, was one of the victims 
of the goon attack unleashed by 
the IAM chieftains here on those 
who participated in an effort to 
replace the entrenched machine in 
IAM District 8. ° 


However, Gruczelak’s assailant, 
John Augustyn, 41, of 1744 Culler- 
ton, business agent of Lodge 49, 
was dismissed by Judge George B. 
Weiss. The judge declared he 
could not- convict the. business 
agent since no other witnesses ap- 
peared against him. | 


* 


AUGUSTYN was charged with 
a brass knuckles attack on Dec. 2 
at the height of an election cam- 
paign in the union. For the first 
time in many years, a concerted 
movement of rank-and-filers had 
developed to oust the bureaucratic 
leaders of the 30,000-man IAM 
district organization. % 


M caucus was fornetls 


i % 
'¢ 


ield’ regular mieéting Sand de- 
veloped an educational’ Salty paign. 
The program of the caucus -was 
confined to the issues of (a) dem- 


ocratic procedures in the union and 


(b) ousting the machine. 


The workers responded | vigor- 
ously to the rank-and-file cam- 
paign; and although the rank-and- 
filers were defeated in the election, 
it was decided to continue the 
work of the caucus. . 

* 


Rank and Filers Form 
Caucus in [AM 


CHICAGO.—The trial of a business agent of the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists on assault charges last 
week came as an aftermath of a-rank-and-file struggle on 


ere 


held by the union and that a dis- 


criminatory shape-up hiring system 
is used, 

The militant rank-and-file action 
was reported as being responsible 
for a number of democratic gains 
and concessions by the union 
chiefs. 


Rome Market Slumps 


On Rearmament | 
ROME (ALN).—A violent slum 
was registered in the Rome Stoc 
Exchange as public alarm spread. 
at the government's rearmament. 
program and the involvement of 
Staly in plans to raise a European 
army. The alarm has been evident 
in widespread buying of “refugee 
currency” (gold coins and precious 
metals) and in the slump in indus- 
trial shares and state securities. 


Bombay Workers 
March for Peace ~ 


announcement. that he was con- 
sidering use of the atom bomb by 
staging a mass demonstration. A 
huge procession led by the Girni 
Kamgar Union marched through 
the workers’ residential areas 
‘shouting: “Down with warmonger 
Truman,” “Ban the atom bomb” 
and “Withdraw . foreign ‘troops 
from Korea.” This was followed 


Out of 


| BOMBAY (ALN). — Bombay 
| workers reacted to Pres. Truman’s 


grievances of the 
Of-) 
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SOME of the 


war-makers and to assure them 
union membership pani 


that wer will never give up strug- 
gling ‘for’ peace.) Os 


ei aT Oe 


we felt as lost and alone as though 
we were stranded in Alaska. 

‘Meanwhile;' Al was ‘stuck in: a’ . _ |ficialdom. centers: around 
snowdrift, He thought’ of leaving vi!) "OAS HiAthat there até iebanootad 
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moved with more and more dif- 
_. . fieulty and then suddenly ! could 
4). we MOU MR them atall, Ot 
pe > \heo-« By» now, all the scars: had 
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DETROIT.—Here is an exclusive interview with Mr. 

Ih Gordy and Mrs. Mary Patterson, father and sister of 

se ord Gordy, 22-year-old nephew of Charles Gordy, Sr., 
Stafford Gordy has been accused 9 
“murder,” vd 


of 
Here is their tor of the case Gordy beg a i a ee a ner 
in which ‘Stafford Gordy is held) yi nese, 
Sid the y ther: aigsrgnee ieeima “Two of the cops who beat him 
ather: 
“Stafford was on his way home. up out in back of the house were 


The police stopped him right out prone swe! oa 1611. an 
in back of our house in the alley. e two said that young Gordy | 


knew nothing about the crime he 
ae kas er ng sdk was later accused of, and did not 


have any stolen clothes with him 
as the cops charged. 


The story of terror goes on. Thus 
do the cops continue their cam- 


paign of retaliation against Joseph 
Gord'y, Sr., for defending his home. 


what happened to young 


1947, at the post 
1879 
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He couldn't eat for two or hice 
days. We went to see him but they 


<> * 


wouldn't let us. I brought my 
family doctor down there but they 
wouldn’t let him examine him.” 


Mrs. Patterson said: 


“His face was all swollen. He 
had bruises on his face and sides, 
and scars on his face. When we 
“saw him he couldn't even raise 
himself up. He was humped over 


like this.” 


She bent forward and hunched 
over to show what her brother had 
looked like. “He kept spitting up 
lumps of blood,” she continued. 

Her father said: “While they 
were beating my. son the cops told 
him. ‘You're going to. suffer on 
account of what your uncic. did. 


We're going to make you suffers, 


along with your whole family’.” 
Both Mr. Gordy and Mrs. Pat- 
terson said young Gordy had not 
resisted _in any way. “How could 
he,” asked Mrs. Patterson, “with 
his hands cuffed behind him? They 
asked him what was his name. He 


told them and then the whole thing 
started,” 


Mrs. Patterson told how they had | 


Auto Worker 
Sees Poland 


_ DETROIT.—James Miller, Chicago member of the United 
Automobile Workers, CIO, who was an observer from his local 
453 to the recent World Peace Congress in Warsaw, this week 
told his experiences in an interview printed in the Glos Ludowy, 


Polish American Labor Weekly. 


“Yes, I got out in front of the Iron Curtain and I liked what 
I did not like; but the good far outweighed 


I saw. Some thin 
the negative,” Miller said. 


Miller is a Roman Catholic. He took with him to Europe 
several rosaries because he had been led to believe by news- 
r stories that such religious articles were hard to obtain in 


pa 
Poland. ( 


When he reached Poland he was told by the people that 
religion was not interfered with. He visited churches an 
riests. They told him they had no fault to find and that 
arishioners as before. St. Ann’s Cathedral, 
ba ly damaged by the Nazis, is being rebuilt by the government. 
“JT went as a neutral observer,” said Miller, ‘ 


basis. that I was chosen to go to the Peace Congress by the 
workers of my local. No one knew at the time that the Congress 


wit! 


they had as many 


would be held in Warsaw.” 


Miller reads, writes and speaks Polish fluently, therefore he 


did not need an interpreter. 


Miller related how he contacted the trade tinions in Poland 


talked 


‘it was on this 


Ry William Allan 


DETROIT.—Some 85,000 auto workers will 
be drawing unemployment compensation checks 
as 1951 rolls in, with predictions being made. by 
compensation offices that 150,000 more will be 
on the unemployed rolls within the next sixty 
days. 

Meanwhile, UAW leaders here were in re- 
ceipt of a bulletin from President Walter Reuther 
to meet this. Said Reuther: the more scrap 
aluminum the workers collect the more days they 
will work. 

This is Reuther’s answer to the 42,000 Ford 
workers who will be idle in the next sixty days; 
to the 8,000 at Kaiser Frazier; the 15,000 at 


General Motors Buick plant; the 3,000 at Pack- 
ard; the 45 per cent that General Motors says it 
will have to ay off, 

Automotive News, official mouthpiece of the 
auto bosses, predicts that in the first quarter of 
1951 production will-be cut 80 per cent. This 
means by the end of April some 250,000 auto 
workers may be on the streets. 


Now there is coming to light the tactics of : 


the employers in relation to conversion to handle 
war orders. 

The auto industry has long considered that 
its vast grouping up of workers # areas and 
plants works against them. It develops mass strug- 
gles of a united character, solidarity actions of 
workers in groups of lants. 

It establishes Toca unions of 65,000 members 


like Ford Rouge, 30,000 like in GM’s Chevy 
local in Flint, 30,000 in Dodge's. Also — 
scales are kept higher than in other areas of the 
country where labor is not so powerful. To com- 
bat this the auto. companies’ have in full swing a 
decentralization program which consists of farm- 
ing out war orders to new plants they have 
bought or built, thus a:’owing them to close down 
or run at token force the old plants. 

Thus we see that much of Ford’s war order 
work will be done outside the Rouge, at Buffalo, 
and numerous small plants outside Detroit. GM 
and Chrysler have been steadily decentralizing 


like this for several years. 


Reuther’s answer. to ‘all this is for the auto 
workers to get out wheelbarrows and sacks and 
roam the alleys in a “salvage drive.” 


The real drive needed in the industry is the 
fight for peace which thousands of auto workers 
have declared themselves for. Ford progressives, 
seeking to tackle the problem of 42,000 of their 
fellow workers being idle, have proposed: a 10 
per cent cut in production standards to reduce 
speedup, 380 hour week with 40 hours pay, tax 
increases to be included in the BLS index es- 


-calator, meaning supplementary wage increase 


for every tax increase, roll back prices, to June 
‘46 with strict controls—no wage freezes, no “no- 
strike” pledge, immediate removal of all. credit 
and metal regulations which cause layoffs; im- 
mediate lowering of pension age, stop transfer 
of any jobs which cause layoffs. 


and found a united, militant movement which was very demo- 
cratic. People, he said, had plenty of good warm ¢lothing. They 
were happy and were busy building and fighting for peace. 


A group of American delegates was invited to the Soviet, 
Union. Here they visited factories, workers’ homes, schools, went — 


Bundle Orders to The Worker iste 


inside the Kremlin, the churches, ‘rode i in Soviet autos. 


_ As in Poland, Miller relates, he found the people desirous 
of peace, building and reconstructing their count 
rened the fact that nothing divides t em from the 

American people and that peace can be maintained, he said. 


__-_.. Asked bs the Glos Ludowy what he ae, > of Secretary of 
. State Acheson’s announcement of plans to build 
_ Western Europe and to rearm Germany, Miller replied: 


“St’s dangerous. The Polish people want peace. — - 
be peace so that all they are upbuilding will 
‘There must be peace so that héalthy, happy : 
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. The Soviet 


a huge army in 


A | Seer not be: smashed to atom dust and : so that . 
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Now Roll in the 


rot 


DETROIT. — The circulation drive of The 
Michigan Worker has reached the half-way mark. 
We can say that our goal of a 2,000 bundle de- 


livery order is now possible of accomplishment. 


_ But, our goal of 1,000 subscribers is. lagging. 
We are getting in subs now at an increasit 


that the goal of 1,000 be reached by Feb. 10. 


The Worker, will:be the. uest § 
-erata ‘Warkis, boomnrt.in -be hb 


‘ 
\ 


Cultural Centre, 2705 Joy Rd. 
A-special spaghetti dinner with all thi Seal 


e it aed J A donation of $1.25 at the door | 
‘leon admit you. Starobin, who has just siege” = 


a ons to the Soviet Union and Eanope: eee 


tempo but the pace is not enough to guarantee ae ; ee a ee 


On Feb. 10, Joseph. iar, heceign oben : 
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By joseph Starobin 


THE UNITED STATES has another’ chance to make 
peace—thanks to the Soviet Union’s New Year's nete which spells 
out once again its readiness to reach a settlement on the key 
issue of Germany. : 

The big question now is whether the State Department will 
be forced—by the tremendous upsurge of American opinion for 
peace—to meet the Soviet offer halfway, and quickly. 


Or, put it-another way: are we going to continue building © 
a new Axis, ranging from Truman to the Nazis to the Japanese 


fascists to butcher Franco and Tito, or are we going to take the 
road back from the brink of -var to the sure highroad of peace? 
* 

THE SOVIET OFFER is very concrete. It doesn’t leave 
much room for parlaying-areund, although that seems to be 
Washington’s tactic. The original Soviet proposal for a foreign 
ministers conference was made as long ago as Nov. 3, 1950; 
it followed a meeting of the Eastern European people's democ- 
racies and the Soviet Union at Prague, which made very specific 
proposals for’ a German settlement, including a ban on remili- 
tarization and the fermation of a unity council looking toward 
the uniting of a democratic Germany. 1 : 

It took the western powers until Dec. 22, 1950, to reply, 
and then only ina very ea ditional way. The suggestion was 
that the agenda of the meeting should also include the Far East 


—although at that very moment, the proposals of the Chinese 


People’s Republic for a settlement in Korea were being rejected. 
The, USSR replied within five ‘days. The next move is 
threfore up to the western eis 


WHAT THE USSR SUGGESTS is simple: 
® A foreign ministers’ meeting on the “demilitarization of 
Germany” which the Soviet note calls the “most acute problem 
for Europe.” ee 
__ © Additional questiens, pertaining to Germany, which 
need discussion should be 3.sed on the Prague proposals; that 
is the democratization and unification of the country. 
© A meeting of the deputies to the foreign mini to 
work out the specific’ agenda, which the USSR feels should not 


be held in the war-hysteria atmesphere ef Lake Success, New 


York, but'in Paris, Londen or Moseow. 
) a 


THE REACTIONS in the ‘western capitals were signifi- 
cantly different. In Paris, the feeling was that the Soviet note 
opened the door to a real effort at peace-making. In France, 
the popular movement against the rearmament of western Ger- 
many ‘is so powerful that the French government—though a 
satellite of Wall Street—does not dare reject the offer of funda- 
mental discussions. 

In Britain, the reaction was positive as well, for essentially 
the same reasons. In Washington, the State Department did its 
best to throw cold water on the whole thing, indicating in ad- 
vance that the misrulers ef this country don't want to take the 
new opportunity for peace, and want nothing to interfere with 

‘building of a new faseist Axigaunder their wi 
Potsdam decisions, means thatthe 
an army of 200,000 Nazis has 
layed. es  * 
AND THE SECOND DANGER is that the State Depart- 
ment will do its best to delay, to maneuver around, if it-cannot 
resist French and Britich pressure, and thus use the time that 


present policy of building up 


to be aband: or at least de-. 


should go into the conference itself for the purpose of rushing ~ 


Gen. Dwight Eisenhower te Europe and pushing the remilitari- 
zation of the Reich. -: | 

~- But this would be playing with fire. For the USSR has 
once before said that it will not tolerate the rebuilding of a Nazi 
army and a Nazi arsenal in ‘the Ruhr. It’s not going to lose the 
initiative in fighting for peace by ing party to maneuvers 


for a conference that do not actually-lead to results. 


The Soviet leaders remember similar delays in the Spring 
and summer of 1939 which showed Anglo-French unwillingness 


“ re collective security. That episode boomeranged on the 
biiy 3 | 


' For the American people, the issue is clear. Here’s the . 


‘chance of Big-Four negotiation which millions of people know 


is the way forward to peace. 


On the eve of his message to Congress, Truman ought to ; 


know—in thousands of letters and telegrams—that America 


doesn't want to muff this great hope of peace. 
SEEEEEnennEneteeeemeneeeeeeeee 


Hiaggressive adventures far from our 


}| tility to the war program of 1 


| 


which, in effect, meant es 
ito the Truman program and for an 


|| correctly, interpreted what Hoover 


I\ cording to reports, was the smallest 


|| the people are not behind the Tru- 


'| Hoover. 
offered no peace program, but sim-/ 
Iiply another way of continuing the 


ithat are more interested in 


| where, the actual fighting is taking: 
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SSEMBLY passes a law making 
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of the methods used, or for engaging in propaganda for war or supporting such propaganda, The 


people of Czechoslovakia are preparing for the 


First Congress of the Partisans of Peace to be held — 


(Se ae te ee 


in Prague on Jan. 20. 


By Max Gordon 


Letters received both by the politicians and the newspapers in all 
country these past weeks reveal the extent and depth of the opposition of rank-and-file 


ti- 


Even Press Admi 


7 . 
ae q 


parts of the 


America to the. Truman-Dulles war program and the. desire for peace. Public bitterness 


against involving the nation in 


shores as reflected in reactions to 
the speech of ex-President Herbert 
Hoover, in: his address, 


struggle in behalf of big business, 

He based himself, however, more 
squarely on the realities confront- 
ing the ruling class in our country, 
as well as on the interests of -cer- 
tain capitalist and banking groups 


western hemisphere than they are 
in Europe. 


BUT THE PEOPLE seized on 
his preposal to get eut of Korea, 


hos- 


bi- 


place, to express their stron 


partisan coalition. 


men reported that the mail ef such; 


; 
j 


ihigh as 100-to-1 in faver of getting 


Praises ‘Troops s Who 


LONDON (ALN).—In a letter. 


bishop of York praised British 
troops who, according to press re- 


Protest Atrocities 

“carried babies on their backs,” 
‘the archbishop wrote: “If these 
barbarous executions continue, all 
‘sympathy with South Korea will 


Thus, Washington newspaper- 


staunch backers of this pregram as 
Senators Herbert $. Lehman of 
New York and H. Alexander Smith 
of New Jersey showed forty to one 
in favor of Hoovers address, 


end to interference in the lives of 


the peoples of the Far East. For} 


this was the way the people, if in- 


said. . 
The forty-to-one proportion, ac- 


'in favor of the Heever plan. Other 
senators received mail running as 


out of Korea. 
* 


-- AN ASSOCIATED PRESS sur- 
vey of newspapers from Massachu- 
setts to California showed, too, that: 


‘people on the farms and in the 


jand Asia.je youth.” 


ers sons. Mr. President, we the 
cities want Peace and we want it 
now. 

' “Yours truly, 

“Mrs. Alvina Hayman,” 

The parent of a boy in Korea 
writes in the Lincoln (Nebraska) 
Journal; “Aren't we slowly but 
surely being sold out by the hum- 
‘bugs in Washington or UN? My 
son is in Korea. Why our men 
‘over there when the odds are 50 
to 1 against them? I, like thousands 
of others, am rebellious.” ~ 

W. T. Davis, another reader, 
commenting on MacArthurs 
“Home by Christmas’ promise, 
writes: “I suppose this ghastly de- 
feat’ will only inspire the Mac- 
Arthur eult to find new-and better 


excuses. ) 


Mrs. Mary Muller, of Milltown, 
writes to the Inter-County Leader 
of Frederic, Wisconsin and asks the 
pointed question: “Is the Korean 
conflict between Asiatic and Amer- 
ican youth, or is it between Korean 
‘resources and the esentatives | 
of capital?” She pleads for “saving 
the precieus blood of American 


} 


J. M. K. writes to the Joliet (HI.) 
‘Spectator: “I know all about how 
we have to give up because were 
at war again. But I can -still read 
‘tthe financial page and see the 
profits made by the big corpora- 
tions in this country.” And “A Sol- 
‘dier’s. Wife” writes: “Faster cars 
and the wonders of sulfa mean 
nothing if our lives are constantly 
‘shadowed by bigger and. ‘better’ 
wars. I know that pacifist talk is 
‘almost treason today, but I wish all 
‘the people. who go around talking 
that we must fight a ‘preventive’ 


man ‘war policies. The survey 


‘showed that from a typical 50 per- inne ‘All Quiet on the Western 


cent to as high as 99 percent of the 
letters received by newspapers in 
a city-by-city survey are demand- 
ing an end to the military adven- 
tures abroad. 

Many of these letters have been 
sent ‘to the Daily Worker and 
Worker by readers in various cities, 
and have been reprinted. Thus, a 


Wisconsin mother writes to Presi- ; 


dent Trua:an: 

“You say the people are behind 
you in this war. Have you rubbed | 
elbows with the workers, the farmi- 
ers, the man on the street and the} 


mothers of this nation and asked | 


. 1 
‘ » 
y 


Front’ and then spend an evening 
with my little girl and me.” 


“Just what is ‘our interest in 
Korea, China and Formosa?” F. &, 
Perkins of Watertown asks in the 
S vracuse Herald-Journal. Pointedly 
referring to that paper's constant 
use of the term “our interests” in 
those countries, the reader de- 
mands to know: “Are ‘our interests: 
in those countries different from 
‘their interests’ in our country—say 
Florida, Porto: Rico or the: U.S.A. 
as a whole?” PRET ® 
. Jan. 1—The First Baptist Church 
of Spring Valley, in a letter to Pres. — 
Truman, urges withdrawal of all 
foreign troops from Korea; seating 
of the People’s Republic ef China 
in the UN; outlawing the atom- 
bomb; reexamination of the sen- 
tence of Lt. Gilbert and ‘working 
out a peaceful solution’ of the 
Korean war. 2 ae 

The letter, signed by Rev. E. L. 
Harrison, Henry McCormick and 
William <A. Scett, declared: “We 
hold peace too dearly to rest our 
hopes for it on preparation for war. . 
Militarization is as much a threat 
to peace as it is te democracy... 
|We refuse to aecept the idea that 


lieve that atombombs mut fall. No 
differenees are so great that they 
cannot be settled by peaceful nego- 
tiations and agreement among na- 
tions. eu: 

It should be noted that while 
Hoover demanded continuance by 
other means of the war against the 
peoples of the Soviet Union, China 
and other liberated lands of Europe 
and Asia, the people in their’ letters 
to the press and politicians de- 
manded a settlement of this war 
through genuine negotiations 


war would -go to sée a 30-year-old 


ON ; A | — 


among the great nations, including 
China, Ne | 


+ ' =! I 
&.. i > 


| MacArthur Counts — 


: 


General MacArthur has certainly made an improvement 


war is inevitable. We refuse to be- | 


~ in his intelligence department. A few. weeks ago, the only way 


he could tell there were any Chinese volunteers in Korea was 
to send an army into a trap. But now he is able to come up 
with figures like 226,907 North Koreans and 118,306 ‘Chinese. 

How does MacArthur count so accurately? . Evidently he 
has installed a series of turn-stiles, through which ‘the North 
Koreans and Chinese’ obligingly march and which’ register ~ 


each man. 


vanish, and instead there will be them how they eres: the wer | Every time MacArthur is forced. to retreat a mile, ‘the | 
cutions ordered by the Syngman'a general demand that the forces | on farms, in vgs wit Aged ; bes tar attain Reedley. toes. ‘the No North th Ko- 
bee government in South Kores/of the United Nations should nojcity ut I have yet to hear one] reeos and Chinese in: Korea but also the Chinese.tx/ Chies, As 
and protested against other atro- i | —. wn Favor’ ot Our invasion] . the going gets tougher, his communique will probably imclude 
cities which! tiey welt enablk yeneget be used to protect.a gov ay ly — sich ) ta hes ~ the Russian. even the Soviet. Union, the Polish roeps in— 
ete ; | trees : a : GAS © ori ) vy so i acArth ’s estimate o ‘the opposing : | 
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by lester rodney 


Nailcboals al the Furriers Jomt Sena softball Satie tales swept through to the championship 
of the Chelsea Industrial League against crack teams of all kinds, with 12 straight wins, are shown 
receiving jackets at a big victory dinner in New York. Jack Schneider, assistant manager of the Fur 
Council, is making the awards. Fifty-one awards were presented to the fighting union's outstanding 


sportsmen for their contribution 


to workers’ sports and recreation. 


Says Peace Is Only Solution 
For Auto Layoffs, Speedup 


By Nat Ganley 


DETROIJT.—The layoffs of 100,- 
000 Michigan civilian goods work- 
ers during the year-end holiday 
season is only a-bezinning. 

More layoffs are expected in the 


first part of the new year, espe- 


cially in the auto industry, Local 
UAW officials, such as Ken Mor- 
ris, president Briggs Local 212, 
predict a six-month recenversien 

period from current car produc- 
tion to full scale war work. 

© Increased speedup. Henee 
less workers can preduce mere 
cars, 

® Government restrictions on 
credit buying. Under these re- 
strictions most low-income families! 
have the desire, but net the power 
to buy cars, — 

© Government cuts on metal 
allotments to the auto industry 
(steel, aluminum, copper, ete.) You 
just cant have full scale car and 
war. production at the same time. 


© Further curtailment of the 


home market for ears heeause of 
higher prices, higher taxes and 


higher’ rents. These factors com- 
bined are the ‘direct causes ef auto 
layoffs in the midst of the boom. _ 
* 
THESE ECONOMIC factors, 


put over by industry and govern- 


ment, are basically caused by the 
Argentine Students 

Rap Reepressions | 
BUENOS AIRES (ALN).—Re- 
pressive government measures are 
«extending inte the universities. 


Two Buenos Aires medical stu- 
dents, Juan Guerra and Sara Katz, 


were arrested and suspended frou: 


the university after Guerra made 
a speech on thhe campus favoring 
democratic freedoms. The students 
were locked in their classroom 
by university authorities until the 
police arrived. After passing 
th the hands of the Special 


~Section of the Federal Police fo for | 


the Repression of Communism. 
both were sentenced te 16 days in 
_ jail. Similar incidents have ocecur- 
red in the university schools of 
law and economics. 


Scot Miners Ask 


Peace in Korea 
“EDINBURG (ALN).—A special 

delegate confer or 

miners called unanimously . on the 

Scottish T ‘Union Congress 

and the Labor party to demand} 

a cease-fire in Korea, nO use of thet 


’ 


; 4 


: 
{- 
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Wall Street drive to capture and 
dominate the world by unleashing 
an atomic bomb World War III. 
Hence the main cause for the lay- 
offs is the Truman-Dewey bipar- 
tisan war drive. These are war- 
made layoffs. 


How can this problem be an- 
swered in the best interests of Jabor 
and the people? - 

auto workers are confronted 
with two conflicting answers to this 
problem. 

First, there’s the answer of Wall 
Street itself that the war work will 
eventually create jobs for all. This 

lapproach is aped by UAW presi- 
dent Walter Reuther who merely 
adds that the placing of war work 
in the auto plants be speeded up. 

This is the same way in which 
| Hitle; “solved” unemployment: in: 
Germany with his policy of “guns 
not butter.” But everyone now 
knows that this program collapsed. 
It didn’t work. In the Jong run it 
worn t werk any better here. 


* 


IN CONTRAST, there is the 
program ef the ‘left-progressive 
auto workers. They say: remove 
the direct causes of ‘these layoffs, 
and therell be no layoffs as long 
as the boom continues. Hence ~~ 
demand an end to speed-up, 
end to government credit peebio- 
tions and cuts in metal allotments 
to the auto industry. They ‘emand 


: 


jthat the Truman -government roll 


back and then freeze taxes on low 
incomes, prices, profits and rents. 
What is logically tied up with; 
the Wall. Street answer to this 
problem? The things that are al- 
ready unfolding such as: Govern-} 
ment wage freezes. (They might 
even cut out the lousy 4 cents-a-. 
year “improvement factor” raises 
put over by Reuther in his five- 
year war contracts. But there'll be 
no real price .and profit controls). 
A possible 45-hour week at straight 
time. pay already bellowed-for by 
C. E. Wilson ef General Electric 
‘The -20 percent increase in taxes 
already effective for workers is 
lonly the beginning of: new and 
mere ¢rastic tax increases. Govern- 
ment strikebreaking and no-strike 
ediets and pledges which employ- 
ers will use for _putting over a 
“Roman Holiday” of increase 
speedup and wcieiniatdl condi- 
tions. Instead of free, independ- 


ent un t dominated 


1j 


ions—governmen 
hj unions dictated to by C..E. Wilson, 


Harry Truman's new czar over the 
nation’s total war mobilization pro- 
gram. 

“War is the final result of ‘the 
Wall oe: answer. these: _— 


vast scale must be consumed. The 
government can't store them for- 
ever. They can only be-consumed 
in a war of destruction. 


Peace is the immediate result of 


the left-progressive answer to these 
layoffs. To find a market for an- 
other 8 million cars and trucks ‘in 
1951 it will require a tremendous 
expansion of our foreign trade with 
the Soviet Union, Chima, Korea, 
Poland, Bulgaria, Romania, Hun- 
l gary and West Europe. If we want 
to shoot cars to them, wed have 
to stop shooting bullets at them. 
It therefore means negotiated 
peace settlements all areund and 
in the first place the reestablish- 
ment of the Reosevelt policy of 
| peaceful cooperation and -competi- 
tion between the U.S. and the: 
USSR. 


ropean workers are to give each 
other jobs through increased trade 


it requires that at least one part ef 
the CIO foreign policy. resolution | 


|e is imperative that the workers 


of France, Italy and Western Ger-| 


many be given a way of life that 
+is worth defending... .” 


Is there a-single worker in in- 
dustry who doesn’t prefer the left-! 
| Progressive answer to layoffs as: 
"| against the Wall Street answer? 
The Wall St. way means Atem} 
Bomb devastation. It means an 
effort to establish fascist rule to 
put over this war drive. And Amer-' 
ican fascism hits out in ‘the first 
place against the foreign-born and: 
the Negro people. It then hogties: 
all of labor to Taft-Hartley, the 
McCarran and Smith Acts. 


The left-progressive way means} the philosophy of class struggle. If we -do not, 


that the working people in Amer- 
ica will lve n_ peaceful coopera- 
tion with their brothers and sisters 


of ether lands. It means ending all) 


| Wall Street ideas of white, Anglo- 
Saxon supremacy over the colored 


non Anglo-Saxon nationalities. It. 
pmeans the freedom and independ- 
ence of nations. 2 
In 1951 the workers: in general, 
and the auto workers in icular, 
will thus be confronted ‘with the 
choice: Either a policy of guns. 
without butter—or a policy of 


djpeace and jobs producing the} Ff 


goods needed by the people. The 


first choice means to go.a 


labor will accept “universal 
mentation” if this is a, 
war plans. The 

means bnilding a cag har ait 


And if American and West Eu-| 


‘be carried out. This part declares:| 


peoples of the world and ever all} 


long with}. 
the statement of Phil Murray that}. ; 


forthe : 


labor and’ the people against oy 
war .profiteers, ‘for peace, 
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To Change Workers Sports From 
Company Sports to Union Sports 


WHAT'S THE STORY these days with workers’ sports in our: 
land? So far as is evident, union sports programs are few and 
sporadic. Mostly “management” has taken the ball away and is — 
making good. use of it. If you think these. babies don't know the 
value and importance of making sports programs available to the 
yuung men ~ho work for 2 living, ge’. this figure: 


Accosding to the Wall Street Journal, there has been an in- 
crease of 42 percent within eight years in the number of com- 
panies sponsormg “employe recreation.” Annual expenditures tor 
the equipment e' 11 of the twenty-four million participating were 
approximately o..: hundred and sixty-three million dollars. When 
tnese guys put out that kind of dough, there must be something 
in it for them. Here is the way one O. L. Allman, director of 
industria] relations for Associated Industries of Missouri put it 
the. National Recreation Congress in 1948, 

“. » « Surely the recreation Cepartment is an important part of 
any well-abalanced industrial relations organization and the recrea- 
tion director is in a key position of responsibility to build and 
mantain morale and good relations among all employes.” 

This, of course, is fancy language for pulling the wool over 
the workers’ eyes and keeping them “company minded,” instead 
of union minded. 

What's to do about it? 

Looking for some answers, we put the question of Bil] Ceff- 
ner, sports director of the Furriers Joint Council ef New York, 
where a new and successful departure in union sperts is getting 
under full steam. An All Star Fur team is currently in the midst of 
a schedule in’ which it plays Y's, company teams, religious organ- 
izations such as Jewish Community Houses, YMCAs, Catholic 


Youth Organization: teams, college teams like LIU, various vets 
groups and al! others, no holds barred. 


“THIS IS A new outgoing conception of scheduling,” Coffnes 
explained, “It’s swell public relations_for the unions, helps build 
relations between union and community, it gives union members 


a chance: to see crackerjack basketball free. And very important, 


we have discovered that we are often the first to bring. teams of 
Negro and white players into these community settings. 

“This all star team success, he went on, ia. r stimulates 
other members .and.more and more teams spring up. For example 
we have intra-union competition growing between such as Local 
125, Local 400, and they play Local 6 AFL, 430 UE, Gimbels, ete.” 

Geffner underscored the tact that the leadership in the : fur 
union made all this POSSIBLE because of their keen awareness of 
the youth and its problems, not at the expense of the adult mem- 
bers, but to build the entire union. 

“When :you really understand what's going on, how the com- 
panies around here use the natural desire of ‘the young worker 
for sports,” he said. “You see the importance of this and the 
crying need to develop it and — it, taking in many more 
unions.” 


He pomted out that a non-union store like Abraham and 


‘Straus has a company sponsored inter-department basketball league. 


The bitterly anti-union and jimcrow Metropolitan Life Insurance 
outit has a hig company sponsored gym for the workers. Endicott 
Jehnson, in the tri cities, still successful in maintaining .a “pater 


-nalistic” non union establishment, owning most of the tewn, has a 


sperts program. 

Wes triother CoMaer sight have. A let of people whe 
just look at those facts would say, “Well, after all, what’s wrong 
with that, rhaking sports available -to the ‘workers? Can that hurt 
the workers?” yf would you answer that? 


THE ANSWER, -of course, is eum gess easy. Geffner put it 
this way: 


“This kind of. paternalistic ‘sports is part of a company domina- 


tion scheme. Instead of coming to listen toe. a union organizer 
on better conditions and more solid real- security, they come under 


_ the wing of company management. The company throws out what 


amounts to pennies for them, for.a sport sprogram, and the workers 
get that at the expense of really improving their basic working 


eonditions.” 


Even: many progressive unions, he contends: fail te recognize 
the importance of the workers’. leisure time activities such as 
sports and recreation, leaving it to groups not friendly to unions, 
and more often .anti-union. Even unions on. a national scale, with 
few exceptions, are not as awaré of this as big business. W. F. 


Bennett, the new elected president of the NAM, said, “If we can 


give these people satisfaction as well as wages, we can overcome 
forces that 
would tear us apart will take over. Time is out.” 

So back to where we start . . . what's mae about. it? 


: The answer? In New York as a starter a conference te help 
unions and workers’ groups set up sports programs in the ‘spirit- of 
all. workers. getting closer to their organizations, thus building the . 
organizations... This conference will get down to brass ta¢ks: how ’ 
to get facilities, build programs, organize ‘teams,. Jeagues, sched- 
ules. It will draw. lessons’ from. all previous attempts in this con- 
| nection, and from the success of some few unions now. It will 
take up sports for men. and women, youth and adults, will foster 
prove Nipeairecur eu between Negro and white members and _ their 
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_. DEARBORN — Many cases of 
- brutal speed-up- have been occur- 
ring throughout the Ford Rouge 
Motor Building, with union fight- 
ing it at every turn. 

With layoffs now taking place, 
Ford is trying to squeeze more 
production out of the remaining 
workers. 

‘Since the government has 
Glamped down on the proposed 
increase in the price of the 1951 
Ford, the company is attempting 
to. use speed-up in its drive for 
greater profits. It seems that the 
$240:000,000 profit (UAW estim- 
ate) for 1950 wasn’t enough for the 
Ford family. 


Following are a few examples 
of the new attempted speed-up. 


On Dec. 18 foreman Laurel told 
workers on the valve assembly job 
that their production was 4,450 
assemblies. The workers said that 
3,950 assemblies was all they 
could do. Unionists went to see 
foreman Laurel, the company time 
study department, and Superin- 
tendant Zerbies. : 

Oh, were sorry, we made a mis- 
take, was the reply. We just es- 
timated production at 4,450. The 
union told the company that 3,950 
was plenty. ) 

The most ‘callous case of speed- 
- up was on Dec. 19; when foreman 

Placido on the bottom end of No. 
2 line completely disregarded com- 
pany work standards and over- 


worked brother Mulford (A-1972). 


When the union demanded that 
an additional man help on this 
operation, foreman Placido flatly 
refused, saying, “What do you 
mean? The man isn't hollering to 
me.” 

Brother Mulford is a deaf mute 
and the foreman knows it. This is 
the sadistic sense of humor of fore- 
men like Placido. 


It took the union an hour and 
required going to see top super- 
vision before help was finally 
given. 


Workers are demanding that 


foremen like Placido should be 
thrown off their jobs. 


On Dec. 20 in Dept. 6595, the 
foreman told brother Kenneth 
Klause (B-6401) that he must make 
9,600 pieces or be sent to labor 
relations. Brother Klause said that 
he could only make 4,200 pieces. 
The company was so instructed by 
the union and told not to intimi- 
date and speed-up workers. 


Again on Dec. 20 the company 
admitted speeding up _ brothers 
Kosokowski (A-2492) and Taylor 
(A-2104) and other workers who 
take nuts and caps off the rods on 
No. 1 and No. 2 line on- both 
shifts. The union got production 
cut from 107 to 93 motors an 
hour. This will mean the addition 


of more workers on both lines on 
both shifts. 


Again ‘on Dec. 20 on the six- 
cylinder cam shaft straightening 
and profiling job, the foreman was 
told that 675.cams was plenty in- 
stead of “725 or better” which the 
company wanted. 

Again on 7113 burnishing ma- 
chines, foreman was told produc- 


tion was 1,300 and not 1,800 gears. | 


Phis was getting things hot and 
Brother Krieger, union time study 
man, was kept from checking a job 
on No. | line for three hours. After 
talking to Labor Relations and to 
Company Time Study, the situa- 
tion was straightened out. ; 
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City Workers Rebuff 
Cobo's Stoolie 


Seekers 


DETROIT.—Mayor Cobo’s “loy- 
alty” investigators _ approached| 
more than 70 members of the | 
United Public Workers to see if: 


testify against Tom Coleman, 
Negro leader of the UPW. 

Not one could be found who 
would lie and stool against their 
unior leader, so the “loyalty hear- 
ings’ against Coleman had to be 
postponed while the “investigators” 
searched the gutters for stools. 

Mayor Cobo ordered the perse- 
cution of Coleman after he led a 
fight by the city sanitation work- 
ers, 90 percent of whom are Neg- 
roes, for a wage increase. 

Cobo, who fought tooth and nail 
against paying the workers a 7- 
cent wage increase, is now propos- 
ing that the city spend millions to 
carve underground parking lots 
and subways out of solid rock in 
downtown Detroit. : 

These are the proposals and the 
policies of the Detroit Board of 


Commerce and the big downtown}: 


stores. Proof is that when origin- 
ally proposed, the sponsors sug- 
gested that it be financed through 
revenue bonds and _ subscriptions 
from downtown merchants... The 
proposals were abandoned. cause 
of the expense. 

But now, with the war scare 
being whipped up by Wall Street, 
the proposal is revived. by the very 
forces who cut welfare and oppose 
wage increases, using the line that 
any expense is all right for war, 
and that federal funds can be ob- 
tained for such projects on the 
grounds that the underground park- 
ing lots can also serve as bomb 
shelters. 


| 
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The “Serve Our Schools Committee” is recommending that 
Detroiters back Mrs. Betty Becker and Frederick Herrmann for the 
two vacancies in the Detroit School Board. Herrmann works in the 
training department of the Ford Motor Co. which has nothing to 
do with the UAW or any of its members, It's strictly red apple. 


This same “Serve Our Schools Committee” refused to go along 
with backing a Negro candidate for the Board of Education. On 
the committee that selected the two above-named “peoples choices” 
were representatives of the UAW, Wayne County CIO, AFL Teach- 
ers, the Detroit AFL Central body, and Americans for Democratic 
Action. Then the UAW top brass go before FEPC meetings and 
say we need “deeds not words” on fighting for Negro rights. 


While the Carl Stellato clique ‘running Ferd Local 600 could 
call off the local’s Xmas children’s party to “save money’ it didn’t 
stop them from having a bangup whisky party at Xmas right in the 
local hall. . | 

Here’s how UAW vice-president Richard T. Gosser “fights” for 
Negro rights. In the Champion Spark Plug plant in Toledo, Dept. 1, 
the company regeared the machines to draw steel 40 percent faster 
than before. The department is manned with almost alt Negro 
workers. 

Also in the Willys plant in Toledo, the workers who paint the 
bodies staged a sitdown strike recently and won themselves a wage 
increase. The workers, like many others in Toledo, found that 
Gosser’s much bragged of “wage increase” of ten cents was tied to 
increased production. Most work in Toledo on production is piece- 
work and Gosser got the companies to “agree” that if the workers 
increased production they would get more per output. 


The company in Willvs, because of sitdown strikes, had to add 
three men to the job, resulting in more output for the entire group 
of painters. This pushed up production sufficiently to give each 
painter the 10 cents an hour that Gosser claimed he had won months 
before. 

The hearing by the Federal Communications Commission of 
the charges that radio station WJR’s owner, G. A. Richards, ordered 
newscasts slanted produced this: Leo Fitzpatrick, former general 
manager of the station, read excerpts from two letters sent him by 
Richards. “With the kikes controlling everything these, days, the 
Gentile has to apologize for living” was a quote from one letter. 

Another quote read out by Fitzpatrick: “Station KNX, San 
Francisco, is not carrying our program, ‘Victory F.O.B.’ because of 
a kike commentator in our spot.” 
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HEYWOOD PATTERSON 


Patterson Still. — 


Rally to Defend McCarran Victims 


DETROIT. — A _ protest rally 
against the jailing of John Zydok 
and for the repeal of the McCar- 
ran bill will be held Friday, Jan. 
19, at Yemans Hall, (off Jos. Cam- 
pau) under the sponsorship of the 
Michigan Committee for Protec- 
tion of Foreign Born, Civil Rights 
Congress, the Henry Podolski De- 
fense Committee, and the Johu 
Zydok Defense Committee. ’ 


will. be the featured speaker. 
Green’s new pamphlet, based on 
his report to- the National Confer- 
ence to Defend the Bill of Rights, 
held in New York City last Decem- 
ber, will be available at the meet- 
ing. 

ohn Zydok has been kept in jail 


since Oct. 23, a victim of the Mc- 
Carran Act and the illegal actions 


ene 


Abner Green, executive secre- 
tary of the American Committee 
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of the Justice Department which 
is trying to deny non-citizens their 
constitutional right to bail,” said 
Saul Grossman, executive secretary 
of the Michigan Committee. 
“Mass protests have won the re- 
lease of 41 of the Department’s 
intended victims and succeeded in 
securing better prison conditions 
for John Zydok. This rally on 
Jan. 19 will serve notice that the 
American people are in no mood 


to give up their hard earned*demo- 


cratic rights. We call. upon labor, 
the Negro people, and every be- 
liever in justice to attend this rally 
as a means of demonstrating their 
opposition to police state methods 
and the McCarran Act.” | 
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Held in Prison 


DETROIT. — Haywood Patter- 
son, one of the nine Scottsboro 
Negro youths framed by Alabama 
authorities, again faces another 
frameup in a lifetime of persecu- 
tion, 


Patterson is held by Detroit po- 
lice on a charge of “murder.” He 
is in the county jail. 


A man named Willie Mitchel 
was stabbed in a bar where 
Patterson was attacked by the six 
men. On his way to the hospital 
in a private car, Mitchel fell out 
of the car. The morning of the day 
that all this happened Detroit po- 
lice had found out that Haywood 
Patterson was to be a key witness 
in a police brutality case where a 
Negro. woman had been brutally 
mishandled _by police. 


Haywood Patterson never got to 
testify before the Prosecuting at- 
torney on the brutality case. He 
was in the County jail charged with 
“murder.” 


People of Michigan recall that 
an effort had been made to extra- 
dite Patterson to Alabama and only 
wide protests thwarted this scheme. 
But the threat of extradition still 
hangs over him. . 


State Youth 
At Peace Meet 


DETROIT. — A nation - wide 
Young People’s General Assembly 
for Peace will convene in Chicago, 
Jan. 5, 6, and 7. Some 70 national 
youth leaders from every walk of 


life have endorsed the assembly 
and are urging every youth group 
to participate. 

A number of Michiganders have . 
backed the assembly. Among them 
are: Ian Barbour, teacher, Kalama- 
zoo College; Deane Barbour, Amer- 
ican Friends Service, : Kalamazoo; 
Rew. John Duley, Inter-church stu- 
dent council, Kalamazoo; Berkler 
Eddins, University of Michigan; 
Sheldon Klimist, .Detroit; Gordon 
McDougall, student legislature, 
University of Michigan; Phylis and 
John Morris, University: of. Michi- 
gan; Dean Robb, attorney, Detroit 
and Mary Webb, student, Kalama- 
zoo, Michigan. ee 

The assembly will be. held at 
the Metropolitan Community 
Church, 4106 S. Parkway, Chi- 
cago. Delegate’s fee is $2. _ 

. The assembly call cancludes 
with an appeal... “to all young 
people to work for common action 


| to prevent World War IIL.” 


WIN PHOSPHATE STRIKE | 
COLUMBIA, Tenn. (FP).—First 
strike in the history of Armour 
Co.’s phosphate operations here 
jended in victory for members of 
Local 546, International Union of 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers 
(unafhliated), ; 
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By John Hudson Jones 


The campaign to force justice in the Dec. 7 police killing 
of Negro veteran John Derrick moved ahead on three fronts 
this week, | 

*~-First, the dead GI's 65-year-old father Henry Derrick ar- 
rived in New York from Augusta, Ga., to add his voice to the 
many thousands demanding punishment of the killer cops, Basil 
Minakotis and Louis Palumbo. And as this edition of The 
Worker went-to press, a giant mass rally sponsored by the New 
York National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People was expected to draw over 5,000 to the Refuge Temple 
of Bishop R. C. Lawson on Jan. 5. 

Thirdly, the Harlem Council. of the American Labor Party, 
in a delegation to the office of Mayor Impellitteri at City Hall, . 
demandea an end to cop violence against Negroes, indemnity 
for the poverty-stricken family of 12 children, removal of 
mounted police from Harlem, and prosecution of the killers of 
young Derrick. | : 

Meanwhile, the local NAACP declared that more witnesses 
were coming forward to tell of the wanton slaying otf Derrick, 
while he was celebrating his discharge from the Army with. 
two triends, Pvt. Oscar Farley and Zack Milline. All witnesses, 
including the two friends, charge the cops with opening fire 
without cause, while Derrick’s hands were in the air. 

The Harlem Civil Rights Congress rapped Impellitteri for 
his continued silence on the killing, again reminding him of 


+» 


» one 


at? ho * ey “ty PO PITeee. 
re + AD 


ie = promises to the people of Harlem before he was 
elected.” pace te 8 , | 

The Mayor’s.xcefusal to act in the case was also hit by Demo- 
cratic Assemblyman Hulan Jack, who said, “His Honor should 
be ashamed of his record thus far. Not since the late John P. 
O’Brien have we seen such official laxity.” | 

The elder Derrick, father of 12 children, declared earlier 
this week that his son had informed the family of a large sum 
of eeeny he was bringing home for Christmas and to purchase 
a e, anitte: 

But police claim Derrick had only $57 on him, though 
ge wipe have a oat ar spe — slain. 
Thus this northern-style lyn brought tragedy to the Deep 
South by. 1 g@ hungry children of much needed money for 
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By Jose : 
THE UNITED STATES has another chance to make 
peace—thanks to the Soviet Union’s New Year's note which spells 
out ence again its readiness to reach a settlement gn the key 
issue of Germany. 3 
The big question now is whether the State Department will 
be forced—by the tremendous upsurge of American opinion for 
peace—to meet the Soviet offer halfway, and quickly. 

Or, put it another way: are we going to continue building 
a new Axis, ranging from Truman to the Nazis to the Japanese 
fascists to butcher Franco and Tito, or are we going to take the 
road back from the brink of oe to the sure highroad of peace? 

THE SOVIET OFFER is very. concrete. It doesn’t leave 
much room for parlaying-around, although that seems to be 
Washington’s tactic. The original Soviet proposal for a a 
ministers’ conference was made as long ago as Nov. 3, 1950; 
it followed a meeting of the Eastern European people's democ- 
racies and the Soviet Union at Prague, which made very specific 
pro for a German settlement, including a ban on remili- 
tarization and the formation of a unity council looking toward 
the uniting of a democratic Germany. 

It took the western powers until Dec. 22, 1950, to reply, 
and then only in a very conditional way. The en was 
that the agenda of the meeting should also include the Far East 
~—although at that very moment, the proposals of the Chinese 
People’s Republic for a settlement in Korea were being rejected. 

The USSR replied within five days. The next move is 
threfore up to the western powers 


WHAT THE USSR SUGGESTS is simple: 

® A foreign ministers meeting on the “demilitarization of 
Germany” which the Soviet note calls the “most acute problem 
for Eurepe.” 

© Additional questions, pertaining to Germany, which 

need. discussion should be based on the Prague proposals; that 
is the democratization and unification of the country. 

© A meeting of the deputies to the foreign ministers, to 
work out the specific agenda, which the USSR feels should not 
be held in the war-hysteria atmosphere of Lake Success, New 
York, but in Paris, London or reer 


THE REACTIONS in the western capitals were signif- 
cantly different. In Paris, the feeling was that the Soviet note 
ed the door to a real effort at peace-making. In France, 

the popular movement against the rearmament of western Ger- 
| | that the French government—though a 
et—does not dare reject the offer of funda- 


- mental discussions. 

In Britain, the yeaction was positive as well, for essentially 

the same reasons. In Washington, the State Department -did its 

' best to throw cold water on the whole thing, indicating in ad- 

vance that the misrulers of this country don’t want to take the 

new opportunity for peace, and want nothing to interfere with 
the building of a new fascist Axis under their wing. 

And here is where the two immediate dangers lie. To go 
ren hays Soe on. ee Germany, sige 3 to the 

ecisions, means that the present policy of building u 
“x — of 200,000 Nazis has rs be cows a or at Sd ie 
yed. 

AND THE SECOND DANGER is that the State Depart- 
ment will do its best to delay, to maneuver around, if it cannot 
resist French and Britich pressure, and thus use the time that 
should go into the conference itself for the purpose of rushing 
Gen. Dwight Eisenhower to Europe and pushing the remilitari- 
zation of the Reich. a 

But this would be playing with fire. For the USSR has 
once ys me Seat it eye ro arti the rebuilding of a Nazi 
army and a Nazi arsenal in the Ruhr. It’s not going to Jose the 
initiative in fighting for peace by becoming party to maneuvers 
for a conference that do not actually lead to results. 

For the American people, the issue is clear. Here's the 
chance of Big-Four negotiation which millions of people know 
is the way forward to peace. 

On the eve of his message 
know—in thousands of letters 
doesn't want to muff this 


to Congress, Truman ought to 
and telegrams--that America 
great hope of peace. 
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in Prague on Jan. 20. 


Even Press Admits 


Big Anti-War Trend 


| 
i|By Max Gerdon 


y 


- 


Letters received both by the politicians and the newspapers in all parts of the 
country these past weeks reveal the extent and depth of the opposition of rank-and-file 


against involving the nation in 
aggressive adventures far from our 
shores as ted in reactions to 
the speech of ex-President Herbert 
| Hoover. Hoover, in his address, 
offered no peace program, but sim- 
ply another way of: continuing the 
struggle in behalf of big business. 

He based himself, however, more 
squarely on the realities confront- 


jing the ruling class in our country, 


as well as on the interests of cer- 
tain capitalist and banking gtou 
that are more interested in ¢ 
western hemisphere than they are 
in Europe. A 

é 


BUT THE PEOPLE seized on 
this proposal to get out of Korea, 
where the actual fighting is taking 
place, to express their strong hos- 
tility to the war program of the bi- 


| partisan coalition. 
| Thus, Washington ‘newspaper- 


men reported that the mail of such 
staunch backers of this program as 
Senators Herbert S. Lehman of 
‘|New York and H. Alexander Smith 
of New Jersey showed forty to one 
in favor of Hoovers address, 
sition 
to the Truman program and for an 
‘end to interference in the lives of 
the peoples of the Far East. For 
this was the way the people, if in- 
i interpreted what Hoover 
said. 

The forty-to-one proportion, ac- 


|cording to reports, was the smallest 


jin favor of the Hoover plan. Other 
senators received mail running as 
high as 100-to-1 in favor of getting 
‘out of Korea. ‘eo 


| AN ASSOCIATED PRESS sur- 
vey of newspapers from Massachu- 
setts to California showed, too, that 
the people are not behind the Tru- 
man war policies. The survey 


|showed that from a typical 50 per- 


cent to as high as 99 percent of the 
letters received by newspapers in 
a city-by-city survey are demand. 
ing an end to the military adven- 
tures abroad. - 

Many of these letters have been 
sent’ to the Daily Worker and 
Worker by readers in various cities, 


Wisconsin mother writes to Presi- 
dent Truman: 

“You say the people are behind 
you in this war, Have you rubbed 
elbows with the workers, the farm- 
ers, the man on the street and the 
mothers of this nation and asked 
them how they feel about the war? 
I have talked with. many 
on the farms, in town and 
city but I have yet to hear one 
say ive is in favor of our inyasion 
of Korea, I have to 

“ote ‘sa 


P ete r moth 
fed of, K. ' ? 


oh dt 
Tt 


America to the Truman-Dulles war program and. the : desire 


for peace. Public bitterness 


and have been reprinted. Thus, a/ 


ome 
aa 


ers sons. Mr. President, we the 
people on the farms and in the 
cities want Peace and we want it 
now. 

“Yours truly, 

“Mrs. Alvina Hayman,” : 

The parent of a boy in Korea 
writes in the Lincoln ecg 
Journal; “Aren't we slowly but 
surely being sold out by the hum- 
bugs in Washington or UN? My 
son is in Korea. Why our men 
over there when the odds are .50 
to 1 against them? I, like thousands 
of others, am rebellious.” 

W. T. Davis, another reader, 
commenting © on MacArthurs. 
“Home by Christmas” promise, 
writes; “I suppose this ghastly de- 
feat will only inspire the Mac- 
Arthur cult to find new and better 
excuses,” 


Mrs. Mary Muller, of Milltown, 
writes to the Inter-County Leader 
of Frederic, Wisconsin and asks the 
pointed question: “Is the Korean 
conflict between Asiatic-and Amer- 
ican youth, or is it between Korean 
resources and the representatives 
of capital?” She pleads for “saving 
the precious blood of American 
and Asiatic youth.” 

]. M. K. writes to the Joliet (Iil.) 
Spectator: “I know all about how 
we have to give up because were 
at war again. But I can still read 
the financial: page and see the 
profits made by the big corpora- 
tions in this country.” And “A Sol- 
diers Wife” writes: “Faster cars 
and the wonders of sulfa mean 
nothing if our lives are constantly 
shadowed by bigger and ‘better’ 
wars. I know that pacifist: talk is 
almost treason today, but I wish all, 
the people who go around talking 
that we must fight a tive 
war would go to see a ear-old 


Front’ and then spend an evening 
with my little girl and me.” 


“Just what is ‘our interest’ in 
Korea, China and Formosa?” F. E. 
Perkins of Watertown asks in the 
Syracuse Herald-Journal, Pointedly 
referring to that papers constant 
use of the term “our interests” in 
those countries, the reader de- 
mands to know: “Are ‘our interests’ 
in those countries different {rom 
‘their interests’ in our country—say 
Florida, Porto Rico or the U.S.A. 
as a whole?” 


Jan. 1—The First Baptist Church 
of Spring Valley, in a letter to Pres. 
Truman, urges withdrawal of all 
foreign peer from Korea; seating 
of the People’s, Republic of China 
in the UN; outlawing the atom- 
bomb; reexamination of the sen- 
tence of Lt. Gilbert and working 
out a peaceful solution of the 
Korean war. 

The letter, signed by Rev. E. L. 
Harrison, Henry McCormick and 
William A. Scott, declared: “We 
hold peace too dearly to rest our 
hopes for it.on preparation for war. 
Militarization is as much a threat 
to peace as it is to democracy ... 
We refuse to accept the idea that 
war is inevitable. We refuse to be- 
lieve that atombombs must fall. No 
differences are so great that they 
cannot be settled by peaceful nego- 
tiations and agreement among na~ 
tions.” 

It should be noted that while 
Hoover demanded continuance by 
other means of the war against the 
peoples of the Soviet Union, China 
and other liberated lands of Europe 
and Asia, the people in their letters 
to the press and politicians de- 
manded a settlement of this war 
through genuine negotiations 
among the great nations, including 
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MacArthur Counts 


By Alan Max 

General MacArthur has certainly made an improvement 
in his intelligence department. A few weeks ago, the only way 
he could tell there were any Chinese volunteers in Korea was 
to send an army into a trap. But now he js able to come up 
orth Koreans and 118,306 Chinese. | 


How does count so accurately? Evidently he 


: MacArtl 
has installed a series of turn-stiles, through which the North 


Koren and Chinese obligingly march and which register 
each man. . 

Every time MacArthur is forced to retreat a mile, the 
opposing army gets bigger. He already has it at more than a 
million and a quarter—which includes not only the North Ko- . 
sie gyB-g  h! crn: Sur Pingo 

g gets tougher, his communique probably. include 
sian soldiers in the Soviet Union, the Polish troops in 
and so on. MacArthur's estimate of the opposing forces — 


ai bay) tue 
TRL a Lie al 
thy 


Poland 
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-|dangerous foreign adventures. — . 


: ose more: controls on eS This. combination of circumstan- 
when he delivers. his State of the} C€S has sharpened the cleavage be- 
Binion message Jan. 8. The Repub-| tween the Hoover and Taft forces 
ican said he * believe the war| 0m the one hand, and the Truman 

-- gityation warranted them. : forces én the other. It has posed 

) | 6 | the problem: Since Truman’s poli- 


cies can lead us‘ only to disaster, 
HOUSE MINORITY leader Joc 


what is the alternative? 
_ Martin (R-Mass) said Truman will} The Hoover-Taft proposals are 
-ask more money for the war but 


not, strictly. speaking, alternatives.. 
_that the GOP will examine requests} For they also are designed to make 
~~ carefully. 


cf the U. S. a garrison state, speed 
Although the chief spokesmen 


averted wage reductions of as 
much as 11 percent, scheduled to 
become effective in January. 


The two-wage_ system, going 
\back to the earliest days in the in- 
dustry, applied wage cuts during 
the slow season of January to 
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The fiieiogs madé history again it week. They forced 
fur manufacturers to suspend the traditional two-wage 
system in 1951. For the more than 12,000 fur workers, this 


cuts, 
“Over 


une. When the season eile up 
aaaiien July and December, the 
wage restorations, before the ‘days 
of the Fur and: Leather Workers 
Union,. were often less than the! 


4,000 furriers pitied | 


up arming, suppress the democra- 
for the opposing points of view tic rights of the people, all in prep- 
are leaders of the two major par- 


aration for imperialist war against 
ties, the issues, strictly s “pore ithe. USSR. They are merely pro- 
are not partisan. There is bi-parti- 


posals to shift from one set of im-|] 
san support for both views. The|possible tactics to another set, 
situation is that the program of|equally impossible. 
world conquest, which both par- 


* 
oe erage oer et epge NO ONE IN CONGRESS has 


Democrats and Republicans agreed | native to the Hoover-Taft war poli- 


should be dispatched to Korea for|cies or the Truman-Dulles war 


A MUST for 


All Progressives 


For six months now the Daily Worker and The Worker 
have reported the heartfelt reactions of grass-roots America to 
the dying in Korea. 


tfachievement.” 


Manhattan Center to approve the 
wage agreement negotiated by 
managers of the Furriers Joint 
Council and Ben Gold, imterna- 
tional president, with the manv- 
facturers. 

The agreement also provided for 
wage negotiations at any time dur- 
ing the year “in the event of a rise 
‘in the cost of living.’ 

Gold told the 4,000 workers the 
wage agreement. wag a ‘terrific 
They agreed with - 
‘him, waving their hands in ap-* 
proval, and then standing to punc- 
tuate their acceptance. 

For them it was the first time in 
the industry’s history, except for 
the World War II period, that the 
twage cut system had been buried. 
‘It meant a little more job security 
at a time when the condition of 
the industry was sicker than it had 


been in several. decades. 


“It is the most unpopular war in history” our new as 
said months ago, Because we said that we were assail 
every point of the warmo x ged compass. 

But anybody who picked up the. Associated Press survey 
in the New York Sunday Times last week discovered that ee 
were right. Hundreds of “mail-box editors’ on typical 
ae y were polled. They revealed an unprecedent ue. 

= ee and criticism of the policies that would send our 
we half around the world to die on searcely-known battle 
fronts fer the glory of Harry Truman, John Foster Dulles and 
_ their billionaire backers. 

It was not at all an accident that the delegates to the 
| Fifteenth Communist: convention agreed that this newspaper is 
better today than ever in its 27 year history. Gus Hall, national 
secretary of the Communist Party, Robert Thompson, New 
York state cry wir ag Winston, organization secretary, “all 
of them World War II vets—Negro and white, lauded these 
papers as MUSTS for all Communists and other progressives. 

Hall, in fact, said there can be no political movement like 
his party ‘unless it s i gi and builds a press like The Worker. 

Communists and other progressives who earnestly desire 
peace feel “the same way. Many have written us like Howard 
Fast, eminent novelist and democratic fighter, who said, in a 
letter this week: “It is a brave and noble newspaper and it is 
performing in today’s America a task of heroic magnitude.” 

- Fast said he did not think there was any newspaper in 
the whole world “that can be compared with it—” for it “stands 
calmly” in the center of Wall Street reaction and it has never 
“equivocated or betrayed the principles which it represent.” 

“I have been proud of the Daily Worker before,” he con- 
cluded, “but never so proud as in these past several months.” 

Fast warned people against “taking the role of The Worker 
somewhat for granted.” He indicated that people should fight 
for it, help build it, make it the mass power it deserves to be. 

What have you done to make it that kind ef newspaper 
which reaches every part of America with the truth?-Have you 
gotten any subs in our current campaign for-60,000 readers of 
The Worker and 20,000 mail subscribers? 3 

' What is your score to date? - Your effort on behalf of the 
Daily Worker and The Worker is a measure of or a effort 
on behalf of peace and against fascism. : 

That’s what-increasing thousands are saying today. 


the Truman-MacArthur. adventure, 
have come up against the tremen- 
dous patriotic resistance of the 
Korean and Chinese people. 


The Truman-Dulles policy of 
attempting to buy up sovereignty 
of the peoples of Western Europe 
with ECA. and MAP dollars has 
encountered growing opposition 
on the part of these peoples who 
are not happy at the prospect of 

ing pawns in the U. S. war 
moves. This has. suggested to some 
(like Herbert Hoover) that France, 
Italy and Belgium may prove un- 
reliable allies for U. S. imperialism. 


* 


THE TRUMAN HABIT of 
threatening the world with atom) 
bombs has frightened neither the 


Soviet nor the Asian people. It has 
merely brought disrepute and even 
hatred of U. S. mo’ives and meth- 
ods in all parts of the world. 


Finally the entire war program 
has collided with the profound de- 
sire for peace on the part of the 
American people. Now they hail 
any voice, even that of Herbert 
Hoover, which appears to speak for 
a- withdrawal of _ their sons from 


—_—_— ale 


policies. There does not seem, at 
this writing, any prospect that in| 
the 82nd Congress, any voice will | 
be voluntarily raised for a genuine| 


peace program. 

But this crisis and confusion are 
exceedingly dangerous, Out of the 
desperation born of this crisis has |} 
comme, for instance, the demand off 
Sen, Douglas for an army of six 
million. Out of this decennial 
will undoubtedly come other pro- 
posals for new insane adventures 
which would bring the U. S. closer 
to the brink of World War Three 
which both Hoover and Truman: 
consider. inevitable. 


For, if one were to scratch any 
of the reactionary public figures— 
Truman, Acheson, Dulles or Taft— 
he would find beneath their epider- 
mis the unmistakable marks of the 

“preventive warriors.” 


In other words, they are all 
c.mmitted one way or another to 
the reckless proposition that when | 
the U. S. is sufficiently well pre-| 
pared, we should send aloft our big 


The U. S. armed forces, which| 45 yet given voice to the real alter- jf | 


The wage agreement set the 
stage for negotiations on the 1951 
contract. Talks between the union 
and manufacturers are scheduled 
to begin late next week on a list 
of 25 demands voiced by furriers 


in five mass meetings before 
| Christmas. 


“MORRIS "NEWMAN 


AUTO RADIATOR 
WORKS 


« 


bombers loaded with A bombs te 
strike at the cities of the USSR; 
Eastern Europe and China in a} 
“preventive war.” . | 
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Electrolysis 


geet 
JARARALIAL AAT 
TDA ORAL 


Overheated Radiators 
: Cleaned and Repaired 
} 724 E. llth ST. Al 4- 
a York City 6694 


Opticians and Optometrists 


at | 


New 


a iienatnee 


MONUMENTS 
WEISS MONUMENTAL WORKS 
Official Monoement Dealer tor the [WO 


1410 WASHINGTON AVE. 
Cor. 170th 8t., Bromz 66, N. Y. 


Tel. JErome 7-6042 


In Memoriam 


In Memory of 
SOPHIE MARDO 
Died, January 14, — 

Branch 615 

Ida Cohen | 

Sophie Isaac Schifrus é 
Helen and Charles Weintraub 
Sylvia Eisenstadt 

jg THE MOST RELIABLE PLACE 
'3 TO SEND PARCELS TO RUS. 


* SIA, ROMANIA and ISRAEL 
Duty Prepaid Is Through 


FVER 
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Classified Ads 
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APARTMENTS WANTED (Upholstery) 


NBGRO urgently needs apartment, 2-3-4/SOPA rewebbed, relined, springs retied ‘in 
rooms. Manhattan, A! 4-7954 Ext 39.{ your home. Reasonable. Furniture re- 
Box 170, Daily Worker, { paired, slipeovered, reupholstered. Com- 


aS 
: -1, cint 
AN APARTMENT or Loft im midtown or| [*dely attention. Mornings © — h 


lower Manhattan, urgently required to 
enable young couple marrying te con-} 
veniently pursue progressive and ar- 
tistic activities. Box: 190 ¢- Daily 
Worker. 


APARTMENT TO SHARE 


| 


_ 


TRANSPORTATION WANTED 


YOUNG COUPLE desires transportation, 

. ies Angeles. Share expenses, and driv- 
‘ing. Immediately. 189 c-o Daily 
~ Worker, 


TRUCKS FOR HIRE 
WILL SHARE with woman or rent room| | 
' in a@ very fine apartment. Downtown | ALL JOBS moving, storage, all projects, 
Manhattan. Box 188 c-o Daily Werker. | glosed vans, low rates. Call Ed Wendel, 
| JB 6-8000, day-night. 
FOR. SALB 


.JIMMIE’S pickup, trucking service, small 
(Appliances) Jobs. Shortest “Bait eer re- 


miapaies nirin. an, Sense see ae 
‘best buy” by In den nsumer 
search Oren, Reg. $11.95, spec. $7.95. 
Standard Brand Dist. 143 Fourth Ave.., 
(18th & 14th). GR 3-7819. 
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(Auto Repair) 
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Box 


a oe Official WO Optician 
Neamt aerigeeet oe ASSOCIATED OPTOMETRISTS 
U N ¥V A *y T ‘ D 255 W. 34th &t., near Eighth Ave. 
a; uaeiee Men.-Thaurs., 9-7:30; Friday 9-6:30 
HAIR FOR 3 Saturday 9-6 — LO 3-3248 
per treatment. Famous ex- $F SREEMAN, Opt. 
S perts remove unwanted hair — ™ 
1 oRagyonags, Figarme — enue . Official TWO B’klyn Optometrists 
estional new method. Quick results UNITY OPTICAL CO. 
hipaa + oe quae gall cae 152 FLATBUSH AVE, 
BELLETTA ELECTROLYSIS § Near Atlantic Ave. — Our Only Office [ 
Suites 1101-1102 6 Lo sas || ELI ROSS, Optometrist 
; Be i Tel. NEvins 83-9166 
Florists : DAILY 9 A.M. - 7 P.04. 
SSCSOCCSCOEEEEOESO SATURDAY 9 A.M. - 3 P.M. 
° if EYES EXAMINED EYE EXERCISES | 
eFLOWER Ss: Official TWO Bronx Optometrists 
. | 
ie ae EYES EXAMINED 
“ROBERT RAVEN, Flowers GLASSES FITTED 
GR 3.8357 ° | 262 E. 167sh STREET, BRONX 
: Tel. JErome 7-0022 
OLDEN 
Record’ 
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@ LICENSED BY THE USSR e@ 
© NEW AIR MAIL SERVICE @ . 
Especially for — * 
(STREPTOMYCIN) 
Takes 4 or 6 days to USSR 


[NQUEENS = ets) Iwo, 
Complete Optical Service 
Kyes Examined - Glasses Fitted 


IRVING B. KARP 


Optometrist 


8O-08-— 164 a (opp. Mavy’s), Jamaica 
Open Men., Wed., Fri, O30 AM te 6 P.M 
Fues.. Thore., Gat. 0:30 to © @ OL A-2059 
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have | eyes 
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UNION sQ. 


OPTICAL & JEWELRY CO. 


‘ ‘(Bank Bidg.) Room 319. 
N. eae ging Oh Vogel — ‘an 7- 4-7663 § 
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all kinds of insurance Including auto- 
mobile, fire, life, compensation, ete. 


799 Broadway GR 5-3826 
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“Songs of the 
International Brigade” 


BERLINER’S 


| MUSIC SHOP 


154 Fourth Ave. (14th St.) 
Open till 10 p.m. OR 49400 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE | 
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Restaurante 


JADE .. 
MOUNTAIN 


197 SECOND AVENUE 
Bet. 12 and 18, 6ts. — GR 17-0444 
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FRANK GIARAMITA 
18 E. 7th St, GR 4.2457 
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Ti -Bomb Fire Murders 


DO YOU REMEMBER THE TEARS that came 
to your eyes... and the anger ... when you 
first saw this picture? 

It was the coffin of little Dennis Holmes, just 
13 months old when the kerosene stove exploded 
in the Jersey. City tenement he lived in. It mur- 


dered him, his mother, his grandmother, his four 


brothers and sisters and his cousin. 
In all, last winter, 27 known human beings 
were burned to death in New Jersey because of 


’ exploding kerosene stoves in landlord-owned tene- 


ments. Fifteen of them were children. All were 
Negroes. i 

This winter, with four months of cold weather 
still to come—the death toll so far.is nine, There 
will be more. ‘ 


THERE WILL BE MORE for a very simple, © 


and very horrible, reason: 
It is more profitable to the real estate trust to 
allow human beings to burn alive than it is to 


- replace the kerosene stove—Jersey’s “K-Bomb” 
with central heating. 


This is not accidental death. It is murder. And 
it is permitted by the city and state officials of 
New aoe: 

Will YOU permit it? Or will YOU, YOUR 
neighbors, YOUR church, OUR organization; rise 
up in a mighty crusade to-end this yearly sacrifice 
O 


human life on the _— of private profit? 

THES IS The Worker's platform to help end 
New Jerseys K-Bomb murders: ~ | 

® Enact city and statewide uniform codes, 
setting a time limit to compel landlords to install 
central heating in all multiple-dwelling city tene- 
ments instead of the murderous kerosene stove. 
® In rural areas, enforce rigid inspection to 
compel landlords to provide two doors, fire ex- 


io for 51: Stop the 


l 


If that makes sense—if human. life is ..worth 
saving in New Jersey—then act on it before the 
K-Bomb strikes again! “, 


Singer shopgate, 


1Stone, Communist state chairman, 


‘lof leading Communists to meet 
'}with the City Council. to discuss 


‘on Tracey's ire at seeing the peace 
|leaflet distributed and accepted by 


tinguishers and chimney outlets. 


© Jail the criminal landlords who fail to pro- 
vide adequate safety requirements. 
* Wipe out the real estate corporation’s “ghetto 


racket”; outlaw segregated housing. 


® Stop the insane Cold War—and use the 


money to build decent, low-cost 


public housing. 


Civil Rights Congress, as the state: 
was preparing its second attempt 
to convict and electrocute the six 
Negroes for a murder they could 
not possibly have committed. 

Bajek said he was acting under 
“orders’—but refused to say where 
his orders had come from. 

Singled out for automatic sup- 
pression were cards issued by the 
Committee to Defend the Trenton 
Six, showing a powerful drawing 
of six men in. the shadow of. iron 
bars being helped to freedom, with 
this message: “Season's Greetings 
. . » And finally the six men of 
Trenton rejoiced, the might of the 
people having freed them from the 
shadow of death. . ... This is our 
r will.” 


attempt to cut the six Negroes off 
from the world, Bajek said sullen- 
ly: “People have no right to talk 
about the innocence of the Tren- 
ton Six. They have no right to talk 


Denies Xmas 
ards to [renton 6 


TRENTON.—Warden Michael Bajek of Mercer County jail this week admitted he 


had deprived the Trenton Six of Christmas greetings expressing confidence in their inno- 
oroze, executive secretary of the New Jerséyoroze, executive secretar yof the New Jersey 


TO HELP THE SIX . . . SAVE THE SEVEN! 


The Martinsville Seven—convicted in Virginia on a “rape’ 


charge as phony as the “murder” 


sa, 


-7 


frameup of the Trenton Six—will 


die within two weeks unless the people’s protests save them. Now 


—TODAY—wire your protest to 
Richmond, Va. 
ees uke 


Gov. John Battle, State House, 


PRE 


ders as ‘warden.” 

Moroze pointed out that under 
the American legal system defend- 
ants are considered innocent until 
found guilty—and that in the case 
of the Trenton Six the state su- 
preme court had reverse the first 
frameup trial. ; 


The warden answered: “Ah, 


theyre guilty. They’re just eee 


another trial.” 

At the same time; Bajek him- 
self tacitly: admitted the men’s in- 
nocence when he blurted: “Don’t 
try to pm me down. The men will 
get all their mail when they’re re- 
leased.” | 


suppression as “one example of the 
Way the state officials are prepar- 
ing a second attempt at a. legal 
lynching by trying to break down 
the morale of the men.” He urged 
protests to Gov. Driscoll and asked 
that New Year greetings be sent 
the men to show the mass support 
for their three-year fight for exon- 
eration. 
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NEWARK.—The New Jersey ‘Communist. Party this 
week called on Mayor James T, Kirk of Elizabeth to re- 
verse the illegal action of Daniel Tracey, president of the — 


Elizabeth City Council, in order- 
distributing a peace leaflet at the 


In a letter to Kirk, Martha 


offered to arrange for a committee 


issues raised in the peace leaf- 
et. 

Pending arraignment at ‘9:30 
a.m. Wednesday, Jan. 9, in Eliza- 
beth Magistrate's Court, Nusser, 
Communist state secretary, was 
released in $500 bail after 24 hours 
in jail. .He was arrested at his 
home 9 a.m. New Year's Day on a 
fantastic “subversion” charge based 


the Singer ‘workers. 


“It appears that Mr. Nusser is 
held on the charge that he al- 
legedly ‘called for mgr mili- 
tary enlistments’ and ‘advocated 
the overthrow of the government 
by force’,” Miss Stone wrote Kirk. 
“That is a complete fabrication. 

“If advocating peace is subver- 
sive, you would have to arrest 


thousands of peoplé im your ‘city 


ing arrest of Charles Nusser for| F 


etting our boys out of Korea. Mil- 
ons in A are now saying 
we have no business in Korea. In- 
cluded among them are such prom- 
inent citizens as J, S. Lincoln, pres- 
ident of. the Cleveland Electric. 
Manufacturing Company, who only 
the other day called for bringing 
our hoys home and demanded that 
the government pay for all ex- 
penses and losses incurred by our 
soldiers. 

“To advocate peaceful negotia- 
tions, to oppose the re-armament 
of Germany, to call for an end to 
this horrible war, that can. bring 
nothing but disaster to America, 
is to act in the best interests of the 
American people, and, therefore, 
a patriotic act. 

“Surely the action of Daniel . 
Tracey and the police authorities 
in Elizabeth is in direct violation 
of elementary rights that the labor 
movement and people have won in 
the past years in Elizabeth—the 
right to speak, the right to criti- 
0% the right to distribute leaf- 
ets, 

“This police intimidation must 
be stopped and we urge that you 


‘use your good offices in that di- 


who are raising the question of 


rection. 


TREN TO N—Eastern Union 
Farmer, organ of the New Jersey 
Farmers Union, this week § an- 
nounced the Farmers Union had 


{|} won its fight for “disaster area” 


loans to poultry farmers hard hit 


‘by the big November hurricane. 


Designation of the state’s chick- 
en-farm belt as a disaster area 
came from hie. ep oy after thou- 
sands of demands led by Farmers 
Union locals, including both tele- 
grams and a delegation Dec. 4 to 


FARMERS UNION WINS STORM 
LOANS FOR N.J 


. POULTRYMEN 


Washington to confer with Dept. 
of Agriculture officials. 

Result of the official designation 
will make it possible for New Jer- 
sey farmers to obtain 3 percent 
loans to continue production 1 

At an emergency meeting of the 
state U. S. pea of Agricul- 
ture Council shortly after the hur- 
ricane, the:only major farm organ- 
ization represented was the Farm- 
ers Union, which pressed for the 


loans to tide poultry farmers over 


NEWARK—Martha Stone, chair- 
mar. of the New Jersey Communist 


Layoffs Hit 
Auto Workers 


New Jersey auto workers this 
week got a sharp New Years 
glimpse of what the Cold War 
will mean for them in 1951. With 
Walter’ Reuther whooping it up 
‘or. the Big Business war program, 
orofit-swollen automobile compa- 
nies seized the artificial “national 
emergency” as a pretext for lay- 
offs and speedup. 

Ford Motor Co, bluntly an- 
nounced wiping. out the entire sec- 
ond shift~1,000 workers—at its 
big Lincoln-Mercury plant in Me- 
tuchen, . . 

At Linden, the Big General Mo- 
tors Corp. “BOP” plant ordered ‘a 
one-week layoff for more than 3,- 


“1000 workers. It was recalled there 
jthat.GM picked the first week in 


January three years ago to launch 


about freeing them. I have my or- 


a 


Moroze cited the Christmas card ' 


i < Amboy B ast P robe Vi hitewas 


w~ or 


_ munitions explosion here May 19.. 


’ 


SOUTH AMBOY—This _indus- 
trial town was bitter this week as 
a. Congressional subcommittee is- 
sued a complete whitewash of the 
Big _ Business and government 
brass responsible for. the terrible 


Townspeople at first were elat- 
ed. by newspaper headlines report- 
ing: “Committee. Fixes Amboy 
Blast Blame | 


*. 


to. learn that, as 


i 


Press put it. politely, “The report 
did not specifically name those 
Sela it regarded as having been 
+ Meg . 


Testimony at the Congressional 
subcommittee hearings, held here 


all last month, actually revealed 


elation} hea 


New Jersey Worker, spokesmen for 
the duPont-controlled . Hurcutes 
Powder Co. calmly admitted early 
in the hearings that the company 
had shipped the fatal explosives, 
which killed 81 persons, one week 
after the Coast Guard banned mu- 


itions shipments of more than 500 


its intensified speedup. program. 


Wilmington and Pentagon-White 


House’ switchboards — the Coast 


shipment. Next day it blew up, 


Ibs. Ne oy ; 
te o ’ % 
‘ * Sk eae 


MARTHA STONE ELECTED TO 
COMMUNIST NATL COMM. 


Party, was elected to the party's 
national committee by the Com- 
imunist national convention which 
closed in New York City last week. 
Miss Stone is one of nine alternates 
elected from all over the country. 
Elected with her was Sid Stein, the 


'|party’s assistant national labor sec- 


retary who was 
formerly chair- 
man of the New 


Jersey organiza- 


tion. 

In spite of 
her youth, Miss 
Stone has been 
in the ‘thick of 
New Jersey. la- 
bor and pro- 2 

‘ache MARTHA STONE 
gressive . strug- | 
gles since 1926, She helped organ- 
ize Passaic textile workers ‘when 
she was 16, developing activities’ 
and .care for wool strikers’ chil- 
dren. 

In the depression ‘30s, Miss 
Stone led in organizing unem- 
ployed workers to achieve social 
security, unemployment /compen- 
sation and home relief. During 
World War II she was active in 


class metter .Oct. 22, 1947, at the post 


Reentered as second 
1879 


office at New York, N. Y., under the Act of March 3, 


January 7, 1951 | 
16 Pages, Price 10 Cents 


Vol. XVI, No. I : 
In 2 Sections, Section | 


QuashIndictments 
Of Four ‘Worker’ 


Saleswomen! 
| To Philadelphia’; Newspapers: 

To Philadelphia's Radio Stations: 

To All the People of Philadelphia: 

* 

THERE ARE FOUR women in the city of Philadel- 
phia today who face a possible jail term and fine because 
they sold a newspaper which adyocated and still advo- 


cates a halt to the bloodshed in Korea. 
We think this case is important enough to warrant the 


immediate attention of all of you. Important issues are 
at stake here: 

_ 1) Whether the constitutional right to speak or pub- 
lish and circulate freely views clashing with the official 
policy of government, sha!l continue to exist in Philadeiph a. 

2) Whether the people of Philadelphia shall permit 


themselves to be robbed of the fundamental and highly 
patriotic right to fight for peace. 
| * 

THE FOUR WOMEN, including a grandmother and a mother of 
three children, were arrested last Aug. 5, while selling the Pennsyl- 
vania edition of The Worker. 

They were arrested during the height of the hysteria against 
peace workers last summer and subsequently were indicted by the 
grand jury tor circulating “inflammatory” statements about the U.S. 
armed torces, alleged to have appeared in The Worker, in order to: 

1) Create “fear, alarm and terror.” 

2) “Seditiously arouse . . . question” about the use of U.S. 
armies in Korea; and , 

3) “Vilify” the U.S. government and its armed forces in Korea. 

These actions according to the indictment constitute a viola- 
tion of a public nuisance act carrying a penalty of a $500 fine or 


one year in jail, or both. 
* 


26 


) PHILADELPHIA.—A delegation of Pennsylvania citizens will call on Gov. James 
Duff next Monday, Jan. 8, to petition for the withdrawal of an extradition order which 
would send Fletcher Mills, young Ne , into the hands of an Alabama lynch 


mob, OO es 

In addition churches throughout ee 
Pennsylvania will hold special serv- 
ices for Mills’ freedom this Sunday 
January 7 as part of the statewide 
fight to free the former sharecrop- 
per, according to John L. Holton, 
executive director of the Pennsy!]- 
vania Civil Rights Congress, 

The delegation will leave for 
Harrisburg from Philadelphia and 
includes Negro and white repre- 
sentatives of churches, trade unions 
and. other civic organizations. 

Holton reported that more than 
10,000 Pennsylvanians have signed 
petitions calling on the Governor 
to’ withdraw the extradition order 
against Mills. 


a 
etary” 
& 


notorious criminals who cross state 
lines. — 7 

The Civil Rights Congress char- 
ges that the use of the Act against 
Mills. virtually makes it a 20th 
Century Fugutive Slave Act to be 
used against Southern Negro citi- 
zens escaping Ku ‘Klux Klan lynch 
justice. | 

Upon the urging of Alabama 
authorities, Duff signed an extra- 
dition warrant against Mills with- 
out previously granting a hearing 
or notifying Mills or his attorney. 
The CRC has been forced to carry 
the fight for Mills’ freedom into 
eight different courts. 

* 

ATTORNEYS handling the legal 
aspects of the case include David 
Levinson, internationally - known 
civil liberties fighter, and CRC 
attorneys, Ralph Powe and Irving 
Backman. Recently, the prominent 
Philadelphia lawyer and former 
year jail term. Republican congressional candi- 

The FBI arrested Mills in April,|date, Theodore Spaulding, jomed 
1949, under the Federal Fugutive} Levinson in petitioning Duff to re- 
Act, originally passed to apprehend | consider his extradition warrant. 


* 

HOLTON also said that the Na- 
tional Convention of Baptist Min- 
isters, comprised of some 15,000 
clergymen, had also called for the 
freedom of Mills. 

' Mills fled Alabama in order to 
escape a lynch mob organized by 
his white landlord because he had 
dared defend himself against the 
landlord's attacks. Mills was in- 


Lancaster Rubber Local 
coc Fights Union-Busting Drive 


trying to outlaw a newspaper which opposes official governmental LANCASTER.—A fighting local of 3,000 CIO Rubber Workers is leading the battle 
policy. : ees here against attempts to smash the Lancaster trade union. movement. The anti-union cam- 
 _ An attempt to pass a law outlawing the Pennsylvania Worker | naign is inspired by H. W. Prentis, Jr., head of the Armstrong Cork Co.,. whose employes 


undoubtedly would be recognized as unconstitutional and would 
arouse widespread opposition. But through the devious device of CIO ao ee —_ ANOTHER FACET OF Pren- 
charging those -who sell this newspaper with being a “public Prentis is a former chairman | tis union-busting drive is the local 
nuisance, the Republican and Democratic sponsors of the in- of the National Association of | Communist registration ordinance 
dictment hope to achieve the same end. ; Manufacturers and a notorious sup- passed here several months ago. 
Further, we think that successful prosecution of these women porter of Spain’s “Butcher” Franco The ordinance was aimed. also at 
| | breaking Local 285 and other mil- 


would set a precedent that could be used against ANY of Philadel- Prentis has managed to’ keep 
phia's newspapers or radio stations, if they were in the least critical . out of the picture directly. His itant trade union organizations in 
the area. 


of official governmental policy. FORE Pe oe aes 
: ting d é 
Sa a ee | Loca! 285 has not taken Rev. 


headed. by a Rev. Swanson who 

has sought to break Local 285|°wansons charges and attacks ly- 

through the McCarthy-maneuver|ing down. It has taken its case 
to the entire community which 


of calling its leadershi h 
of Neds.” oS has benefited immeasurably from 
the unionization of the Armstrong 


Answer War makers "in a radio broadcast. over Sta- 
Build The Worker 


tion” WLAN, Paul Shaub, presi- 
Through their indictment of 
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FLETCHER MILLS 


dicted* by an Alabama grand jury 
and faced a possible two to 20 
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FURTHER WE BELIEVE that the indictment is a new’ and 
not very subtle attack on the peace movement in this city. The 
Worker saleswomen were not charged directly with circulating a 
newspaper opposing the bi-partisan policy on prices, on housing, 
on labor, etc. 

; They were charged with circulating a newspaper which fights 
for peace, a newspaper Which fights against the policy which has 
sent thousands of American youth td their death in- Korea. — 

This is the crux of the issue, for the fight for peace is today 
considered by the big money men in this country the most dan- 

-gerous activity you could possibly engage in. ; 

Unable through. “disorderly conduct” charges to halt peace 
activities in this city, the bi-partisans hope through this “public 


dent of Local 285, recalled past~ 
efforts to break the union, and de- 
clared: | 

“I am firmly convinced that 
‘members of Local 285 recognize 


iy) 
*- « 


H. W. PRENTIS, JR. 


nuisance’ change to find a “legal” means of halting spoken or 

printed activities in support of peace. 

_ And. such a charge could be leveled against any organization 
_or individual who disagrees with the official U. S. war policy and 

actively works for peace, regardless of who he is. or what his back- 

ground is. , 

e if 
THIS CHARGE could be leveled against the Friends and the 

Progressive Party; against trade unionists who see the war policy 

undermining their conditions in the shops; against the Negro  peo- 

ple who oppose the merciless slaughter of Negro troops in Korea 

and who oppose the attacks on the colored peoples of Asia. 


_ The fate, therefre, of Mrs. Evelyn Hechtman, Mrs. Ruth Mar- 


tin, Mrs. Geraldine Ivens and Mrs. Jennie Getman, is of concern to 
_ all Philadelphians who treasure the right to a free press and free 


‘To hit back at this assault on your rights 


| Worker circulation: drive. 


write to District At- | — 


the four ~Worker saleswomen, 
the bi-partisan warmakers are 
tying to silence this newspaper's 
voice for peace. 

You can help defeat their war 
plots and the indictments by 
swelling the number of subscrip- 
tions coming’ in in the current : 

Nothing would deter the 


war mongers as much as a rapid 


increase in the circulation of this 


paper, 
So let the subs roll in. Every 


‘sub a vote against the indict- 
s are~$2.50 a year. Mail . 


this new approach as just another 
attack, or an attempt to bust our 
union, the same as before, only 
this time the anti-union forces are 
using a representative of the clergy 
as a front man to undermine the 
moral of the workers, | 
| tog | 


“THIS. WAS NOT an attack. on 


attempt: to 


mained. 


Swanson’s charges and_ tactics 
were. almost identical to those of 
the notorious Senator Joseph Mc- 
Carthy. . He publicly charged that 
Shaub and other leaders of Local 
285 were Communists. And he 
insisted he: had “proof.” 
~Shaub, in his dceast, how- 
ever, declared that Swanson, lj 
McCarthy, ‘had failed to com 
through with his so-called “proof.” - 
But. the effect of the charges re- 
It was then that the - 
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. is the way forward to peace. 
On the eve of his message to Congress, Truman ought ‘to | 


xe © o 


By Joseph Starobin 

“THE UNITED STATES has another chance to make 
peace—thanks to the Soviet Union’s New Year's note which spells 
out once again its readiness to reach a settlement on the key 
issue of Germany. 


The big question now is whether the State Department will 


be forced—by the tremendous upsurge of American opinion for 
peace—to meet the Soviet offer halfway, and quickly. 


Or, put it another way: are we going to continue building 


a new Axis, ranging from Truman to the Nazis to the Japanese 
fascists to butcher Franco and Tito, or are we going to take the 


road back from the brink of -var to the sure highroad of peace? 
* 


THE SOVIET OFFER is very concrete. It doesn’t leave 


much room for parlaying-around, although that seems to be 
Washington's tactic. The original Soviet proposal for a foreign 
ministers conference was made as leng ago as Nov. 3, 1950; 
it followed a meeting of the Eastern European people's democ- 
racies and the Soviet Unien at Prague, which made very specific 
proposals for a German settlement, including a ban on remili- 
tarization and the formation of a unity council looking toward 
the uniting of a democratic Germany. 

It took the western powers until Dec. 22, 1950, to reply, 
and then only in a very ea ditional way. The suggestion was 
that the agenda of the meeting should also include the Far East 
—although at that very moment, the ls of the Chinese 
People’s Republic for a settlement in Korea were being rejécted. 

The USSR replied within five days. The next move is 
-threfore up to the western po. 


WHAT THE USSR SUCCESTS i is stile: 

© A foreign ministers’ meeting on the “demilitarization: of 
Germany” which the Soviet note calls the “most acute problem 
for Europe.” 

© Additional questiens, pertaming to Germany, which 
need discussion should be 3..sed on the Prague proposals; that 
is the democratization and unification of the country. 

© A meeting of the deputies te the foreign ministers, to 
work out the specific agenda, which the USSR feels should not 
be held in the war-hysteria atmesphere ef Lake Success, New 
York, but 3 in Paris, Londen er 2 gras 


THE REACTIONS in Hig western capitals were signifi- 
cantly different. In Paris, the feeling was that the Soviet note 
opened the door to a real effort at peace-making. In France, 
the popular movement against the rearmament of western Ger- 
many is so powerful that the French government—though a 
satellite of Wall Street—does net dare reject the offer of funda- 
mental discussions. _ 

In Britain, the reaction was positivé as well, for essentially 
the same reasons. In Washingten, the State Department did its 
best to throw cold water on the whele thing, indicating in ad- 
vance that the misrulers of this country doen't want to take the 
new opportunity for peace, and want nothing to interfere with 
the building of a new fascist Axis under their wing. 

Oe ee en mee Me. To 
into a conference on demilitarizing banca d Reger i> as 
Potsdam decisions, means that the the present of cages an Po up 
an army of 200,000 Nazis bas to be aba 
layed. a 

AND THE SECOND DANGER is that the State Depart- 
ment will do its best to delay, to maneuver around, if it cannot 
resist French and Britich pressure, and thus use the time that 
should go into ‘the conference itself for the of rushing 
Gen. Dwight Eisenhower to Europe and prs oe the 
zation of the Reich. 

_ But this would be playing with fire. ‘Wis the USSR has 
once before said that it will not tolerate the rebuilding of a Nazi 
army and a Nazi arsenal in the Ruhr. It's net going to Jose the 
initiative in fighting for peace by party to maneuvers 
. for a conference that do not actually lead to results. 

The Soviet leaders remember similar delays in the Spring 
and summer of 1939 which showed Anglo-French unwillingness 
fh — collective security. That episode boomeranged on the 

For the people, the issue is clear. Here’s the 
chance of Big-Four negotiation which millions ef people know 


know—in thousands of letters and telegrams—that America 
doesn't want to muff this great hope of peace. 


a 


or at least de-. 


remilitari-_ 
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| Hoover. 
offered no peace program, but sim- |. 


|to the Truman program a 


out of Korea. 


Praises Troops Who Protest Atrocities 


LONDON (ALN).—In a letter “ 
to the Times of London, the arch. 
‘bishop of York praised British 
troops who, according to press re-' 
ports, prevented some ma-3 acd 
cutions ordered by the Syngman 
Rhee government in South Korea | 


the archbishop wrote: 


carried babies on their backs,” 
“If . these 
barbarous executions continue, all! 
sympathy with South Korea will 
vanish, and instead there will be 
a general demand that the forces 
of the United N ations should no 


4 
4 ‘ 
he cnet 


and protested against other atro- 


cities which they were unable to 


stop. Referring to a, Times eport) 
that some of the murde; 


ren e 


“s beseueewEsY om By Latemea es oS 


frosts be used to protect a gov- 


— = +) €k* Bue _—s &a*® : 
Sloane “(te ees ae ES Oe So * ‘sae 


in Prague cn Jan. 20. 


7 “THE : CZECHOSLOVAK ASSEMBLY | passes a ie > abies it a crime to incite war evcanentive . 
of the methods used, or for engaging in propaganda for war or supporting such propaganda, The 
people of Czechoslovakia are preparing for the First Congrats of the Partisans of Peace to beheld 


= (a ram 


against involving the nation ‘in 


‘| aggressive adventures far from our 


shores as reflected in reactions to 
the speech of ex-President Herbert 
Hoover, in his addréss, 


ply another way of eentinuing the 


| struggle in behalf of big business. 


He based himself, however, more. 


| squarely on the realities confront- 


ing the ruling class im our country, 


 as°well as on the interests of cer- 


tain capitalist and banking groups | 
that are more imterested in the} 
western hemisphere than they are 

in Europe, 


sal to get out of Korea, 
where the actual fighting is taking 
place, to express their strong hes- 
tility to the war program of the bi- 


| partisan coalition. 


Thus, Washington newspaper-. 


men reported that the mail.of such | 


| || staunch backers of this pregram as 
\Senators Herbert $. Lehman of 
|'New York and H. Alexander Smith | 


| of New Jersey showed forty te ene | 
jin favor 


askdress, 
ition 
fer an 
end to interference in the lives of 


Hoover's 
which, in effect, meant 


the peoples of the Far East. For} 
{| this was the way the peeple, if in- 


oeaeetiy, interpreted what Heever 
sai 


| The forty-to-one proportien, ac- 


to reports, was the smallest 


cording 
in favor of the Hoover plan. Other 
senators received mail running 2s 


high as 100-to-1 in favor of getting 


* 


AN ASSOCIATED PRESS sur- 
vey of newspapers from Massachu- 


1isetts to California showed, too, that: 
ithe people are not behind the Tru- 


man. war policies. The survey 


showed that from a typical 50 per- 
jeent to as high as 99 percent of the 
letters received by newspapers in 


a city-by-city survey .are 
ing an end to the military soe 


i tures abroad. 


Many of these letters have been 
sent to the Daily Worker _i 
Worker b, readers in various eities, | 
and have been reprinted. Thus, a 


| Wisconsia mother writes to Presi- 


dent Trug:an: 

“You say the people. are behind 
you in this war. Have you rubbed 
elbows with the workers, the. farmi- 
ers, the man on the street and the | 
‘mothers of this nation and asked | 
them how. fee] about the war? 
|I have talked with many: people 
on the farms, in town and in the 
city but I have yet to hear one 
lsay he is in favar of our invasion! 
of Korea. I have yet.to one 


| BUT THE PEOPLE seized on} 
his pr 
i] 


Even Press Admit: 


Big Anti-War Trend 


| By Max Gordon 


Letters received both by the politiciens and the newspapers in all 
i\country these past weeks reveal the extent and depth of the opposition of pase 
America to the Truman-Dulles war program and the desire for peace. Public bitterness 


parts of the 


ers. sons. Mr. President, we the 
people on the farms and in the 
eities want Peace and we waht it 
new. 

“Yours truly, 

“Mrs. Alvina Hayman.” 

The parent of a boy in Korea 
writes in the Lincoln (Nebraska) | 
|Journal: “Aren't we slowly but} 
surely being sold eut by the hum- 
bugs in Washington or UN? My 
son is in Korea. Why send our men 
rover there when the odds are 50 
to 1 against them? I, like thousands | 
of others, am rebellious.” 

W. T. Davis, another. reader, | 

on MacArthur's 


} _. Bro 
feat will —_ inspire the Mac-|- 
Arthur eult to find new and better 


lexeuses. - 


_ Mrs. Mary Muller, of Milltown, | 
writes to the Inter-County Leader| 
of Frederic, Wisconsin and asks the 
‘pointed question: “Is the Korean 
conflict between Asiatic and Amer- 
ican youth,. er is:it between Korean} 
resources and the representatives) ho 
of capital?” She pleads fer “saving | Mi 
the | blood of American 
and Asiatic youth.” 


]. _M. K. writes to the Joliet (Iil.) 
\Spectator: “I know all about. how 
we have to give up because we re 
lat war again. But I can still read 
the financial page and see_ the 
profits made by the big corpora- 
tions in this country.” And “A Sol- 
dier's Wife” writes: “Faster cars 
and the wonders of sulfa mean 
nothing if our lives are constantly | 
‘shadowed by bigger and ‘better 
wars. I know that pacifist talk is 
talmest treason today, bat I wish all 


the peeple whe go around talking} 


that we must fignt a ‘preventive 
war would go to see a 30-year-old |: 


Frent and then spend an evening 
‘with my little girl and me.” 


“fust what is ‘our interest’ in 
Korea, China and Formesa?’ F. ©. 
Perkins of Watertown asks in the 
Syracuse Herald-Journal. Pointedly 
referring to that _paper 's constant 
use of the term “our interests’ in 
those eountries, the reader de- 

mands to know: “Are ‘our interests 
im those countries different from 
‘their interests in our ecountry—say 
Florida, Porte Rico or he %. S.A. 
as a whole?” : 


Jan. 1—The First Baptist Church 
of Spring Valley, in a letter to Pres. 
iaelee t urges withdrawal of all 

Pipes, from Korea; seating 
lof the People’s Republie of China 
in the UN; eutlawing the atom- 
‘bomb; reexamination of the sen- 
tence -of ‘Lt. Gilbert and working 
out a peaceful solution of the 
Korean war. - 

The letter, signed by Rev. E. L. 
Harrison, H M ick and 
William A. Scett, declared: “We 
hold — too dearly to rest our 

Mibtariz it on preparation for war. 

ization is as much a threat 
to peace as it is to democracy .. . 
‘We refuse-to accept the idea that 
war is inevitable. We refuse te be- 
lieve that atembombs must fall. No 
differences are seo great that they 
cannot be settled by peaceful nego- 
tiations and agreement among - 
tions.” 

It should be noted that. while 
‘Hoover demanded contmuance by 
other means of the war against the 
peoples of the Soviet Union, China 
and other liberated lands of Europe 
noe Salty eee re oo 

nd politicians de- 
of this war 
ations 


picture, ‘Al’ Quiet on the Western! China 


erronent responsible for these mother ae & she wants, her er 


mampbnianrogitite.” : 4 és 


y 


in his intelligence t, 


he could tell there were any. Chinese volun 
og Jaman ee to come up 


North 


to ae, a — soni te 


* teal Msc has certainly’ made an ee 


A few weeks ago, the only way 
teers in Korea was 


RE x ped cre prep none through 
Koreans and Chinese obligingly march and which register 


each man. 


Be lnagtiry meg pre tay ge be the 


a en He already has it 
-jneludes not only. 
Korea but also the Chinese nes cntboapec 


} Teant s and C hinese in 


at more than a 
the. North Ko- 
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edna of the Furriers Joint Council ‘soltball t team, which swept through to the championship 
of the Chelsea Industrial League against crack teams of all kinds, with 12 straight wins, are shown 
receiving jackets at a big victory dinner in New York. Jack Schneider, assistant manager of the Fur 
Council, is making the awards. Fifty-one awards were presented to the fighting union’s outstanding 


_ Sportsmen for their contribution 


to workers sports and recreation. 


Says Peace Is Only Solution 


For Auto Layoffs, Speedup 


tien 


By Nat Ganley 


-DETROIT.—The layoffs of 100, - 
000: Michigan civilian goods werk- 
ers -during the year-end holiday 
. season is only a beginning, 

More layoffs are expected-in the 
first part of the new year, espe- 
cially in the .auto industry. Local 
UAW officials, such as Ken Mor- 
__ris, president . Briggs Local 212, 

ict a six-month reconversion 
1 from current. car preduc- 
oo to full scale war work. 


have the desire, but not the power 


to buy cars, 
© Government cuts on metal 


allotments te the auto industry 


“THESE ECONOMIC faetérs, 
put over by industry and govern- 
ment, are basically caused by the 


Argentine Students 
Rap Reepressions 
BUENOS AIRES (ALN).—Re- 


pressive government measures are 
«xtending into the universities. 


the university after Guerra made| 
a speech on thhe campus favoring| 
democratic freedoms. The students 
were locked in their classroom| 
by university authorities until the 
arrived. After passing: 
hrough the hands of the Special] 
Section of the Federal Police for 
the Repression of Communism. 
both were sentenced to 10 days in 
jail. Similar incidents have eecur- 
red in the university schools of 
law and economics. 


Scot Miners Ask 


‘Peace in Korea — 
EDINBURG (ALN).—A special 
delegate conference of ‘Scottish: 


Dogg et Big 


satis A China, ie 


Wall Street drive to capture and 
dominate the world by unleashing 
an atomic bomb World War III. 
Hence the main cause for the lay- 
offs is the Truman-Dewey bipar- 
tisan war drive. These are war- 
made layoffs. 


Hew ean this problem be an- 
swered in the best interests of labor 
and the people? : 

The auto werkers are confronted 
‘with two conflicting answers to this 
problem. 
| First, there's the answer ef Wall 


| Street itself that the war work will 
|eventually create jobs for all. This 


approach’ is aped by UAW. presi- 
dent Walter Reuther who merely 
adds that the placing of war work 
in the aute plants be speeded up. 
This is: the same way in which 
tHitles “selved” unem oyment in| 
Germany with his policy of “guns| 
not butter.” But one’ now 


It didn’t. work. In the Jong run it 
won't work any better here. 


* 
IN CONTRAST, there is the 


iprogram ef. the left-progressive 
jauto workers, They say: remove 
\the direct causes of these layoffs 


and there'll be ne layoffs as long 
as the beom continues. Hence they 
demand an end>to speed-up, an 

end to government credit restric- 
tions and cuts in metal allotments 
to the aute industry: They demand 
that the Truman. government roll 


jbaek and then freeze taxes on low}! 
y ineomes, prices, prefits and rents. 


What is logically tied up with} 
the Wall Street answer to this 
problem? The things that are al- 
ready unfolding such as; Govern-} 


ment wage freezes. (They might 


jeven cut out the lousy 4 cents-a- 


year “improvement factor” raises 
put over by Reuther in his. five- 
‘year war contracts. But there'll be 
no real price and profit controls): 
A possible 45-hour week at straight 
time pay already bellowed-for by| P€° 
C. E. Wilson of General Electric 
The 20 percent increase in taxes 
(already effective for workers is 
lonly the beginning of new and 
mere drastic tax increases. m- 
ment strikebreaking and no-strike 
ediets and pledges which employ- 
ers will use for putting. over a 


“Roman Holiday’ of increased | 


speedup and. worsened  condi- 
|tions. Instead -of free, independ- 


ent unions—government-dominated 
unions dictated to by C. E. Wilson, 
Harry Truman’s new czar over the 
nation’s total war mobilization pro- 


| gram. 
‘War is the final result of. the} 


offs, War.goods 


saa ats Se 


produced, an a 


vast scale must be consumed. The 
government can’t store them for- 


in a war of destruction. 
Peace is the immediate result of 
the left-progressive answer to these} 


other 8 million ears and trucks in 
1951 it will require a tremendeus 
expansion of our foreign trade with 
the Soviet Union, China, Korea, 
Poland, Bulgaria, Romania, Hup-' 
gary and West Eurepe. If we want} 
to shoot cars to them, we'd have 
to stop shooting bullets: at them. 
it 


in the first place the reestablish- 
ment ef the Roosevelt policy of, 
peaceful cooperation and eompeti- 
lee the U. S$. and the 
USS 


And if American and West Eu- 

workers are to give each 
er jobs through incseased trade 
it requires that at least ene part ef 


ro 


‘the CIO foreign policy resolution| 
be carried out. This part declares: 


“It is imperative that the workers 
of France, Italy and Western Ger- 
many be given a way of life that 
is worth defending. .. .” 


Is there a single worker in in- 
dustry who deesn't prefer the left-| 


lagainst the Wall Street answer? 
The Wall St. way means Atom 
Bomb devastation. It means an 
effort to establish fascist rule to 
put over this war drive. And Amer- 
jican fascism hits. out im- the first 
place against the foreign-born and 
the Negro people. It then hogties| 
all ef labor to Taft-Hartley, the 
McCarran and Smith Acts. 

|. The left-pre 
that the working people in Amer- 


ica wil lve n_ peaceful eoopera 
tion with their brothers and sisters 


Saxon supremacy over the colored 
peoples. of the world and ever all 
non Anglo-Saxon nationalities. It 


means the freedom and independ- 
ence of nations. 


In 1951 the workers -in general, 


and the auto workers in 
will thus. be confronted with ‘he 


choice: Either a pviiey of guns! 


without butter—or..a poli 
peace and jobs producing the 


goods needed by the people. The} 
first choice means to go along with} 
the statement of Phil Murray mate 7 


The -second ‘choice ee. 
means building a united front ef] 
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labor will accept “universal. r 
mentation’ if this is needed Wee 


war. plans. 


labor and the people against the 
war: (profiteers, ‘for ‘peace, Gemoet: 


racy. and, economic security, 


layoffs. To find a market for an-| 


therefore means negotiated| 
peace settlements all around and} 


| progressive answer to layoffs as| 


of other lands. It means ending all} 
Wall Street ideas of white, Anglo-| 


| 


ever. They can only be consumed). 


ive way means| 


by lester rodney 


2 eeose 


To Change Workers Sports From 
Company Sports to Union Sports 


WHAT’S THE STORY these days with workers sports in our 
land? So far as is evident, union sports programs are few and 
sporadic. Mostly “management” has taken the ball away and is 
making good use of it. If you think these babies don't know the 
value and importance of making sports programs available to the 
young men ~*ho work for 2 Eving, ge“ this figure: . 

Accoxding to the Wall Street Journal, there has been an in- 
_crease of 42 percent within eight years in the number of com- 
panies sponsoring “employe recreation. Annual expenditures tor 
the equipment e¢* al of the twenty-four million participating were 
approximately 6.2 hundred and sixty-three million dollars. When 
tnese guys ,»ut out that kind of dough, there must be something 
‘in it for them.- Here is the way one O. L. Allman, director of 
industrial relations for Associated Industries of Missouri put it 
the National Recreation Congress in 1948. 

. . . surely the recreation Cepartment is an important part of 
any well-abalanced industrial relations organization and the recrea- 
tion director is in a key position of responsibility to build and 
mantain morale and good relations among all employes.” | 

This, of course, is fancy language for pulling the wool over 
the werkers eyes and keeping them “company minded,” instead 
of union minded. 

* What's to do about it? 

Looking for some answers, we put the question of. Bil] Ceff- 
ner, sports director of :the Furriers Joint Council of New York, 
where a new and successful departure in union sports is getting 
under full steam. An All Star Fur team is currently in the midst of 
a schedule in which it plays Y's, company teams, religious organ- 
izations such as Jewish Community Houses, YMCAs, Catholic 
pone: Or tion teams, college teams like LIU, various vets 

eet 2g others, no holds barred. 


ar IS A new outgoing conception of scheduling,” Geffner 
explained, “It's swell public relations for the unions, helps build 
relations between union and community, it gives union members 

a chance to see crackerjack basketball free. And ‘very important, 
‘we have, discovered that we are often the first to bring teams of 
Negro and white players into these community settings. 

“This all star team success,” he went on, “further stimulates 
other members and more and more teams spring up. Fer example 
we have intra-unien competition growing between such as Local 
125, Lecal 400, a ee ee Gimbels, étc.” 

Gefiner underscored the fact that the Jeadership in the fur 
union made all this POSSIBLE because of their keen awareness of 
the youth and its problems, not at the expense of the adult mem- 
bers; but to build the entire union. 

' “When you really anderstand what's going -on, how the com- 
panies around hese use the natural desire of the young worker 
for sports,” he said. “You see the importance of this and the 
crying need to develop it and expand it, taking in many. more 
unions.” 

He peinted out that a non-union store like Abraham and 
Straus has a company sponsored inter-department ball league. — 
The bitterly anti-unien and jimcrow Metropolitan Insurance > 
cuthhy jini ‘a Site: ieleibdaie wpeaaiéed ave Sur Gin ended Endicott 
Johnsen, in the tri cities, still successful in maintaining a “pater 
nalistic” non union establishment, owning most of the town, has a 
sports program. _ 

We stopped brother Geffner right here. A lot of people whe 
just look: at ref wa facts would say, “Well, after all; what's wrong 
‘with that, maki | Sports available te the workers? Can that hurt 
the workers?” ow would you answer that? 


THE ANSWER, of course, is sorrowfully easy. Gefiner put it 
this way: 


“This kind of paternalistic sports is part ofvar. company domina- 
tion scheme. Instead of coming te listen to. a union organizer 
en better conditions and more solid real security, they come under 
the wing of*company management. The company throws eut what 
‘amounts to pennies for them, for a sport sprogram, and the workers 


get that at the expense of really improving their basic working 
eonditions.” 


Even many progressive unions, .he contends, fail to recognize 
‘sports and recreation, leaving it to groups not friendly to unions, 
and ne Se ene: ealeemdiger yer «dante boercnae dome with 


people nal eiegng A, eS een oeneee 
would tear us apart will take over. Tine ie cunsiad out” ; 
' _. $o back to where we start . . . what’s to do about if? 


| The answer? In New York as a starter a conference to help 
uniens and workers’ set up sports programs in the spirit of 
all workers getting. to their organizations, thus building the 
organizations, This conference will get down to brass tacks: how 
to get facilities, build ams, organize teams, leagues, sched- 
ules. It will draw lessons. all previous attempts in this con- 
mere, and frem the success of some. few unions new. It: will 

up sports for men and ‘and adults; will foster 


women, 
:| eloser relationships between Negro and white members and thei 


families. 


: In dee demedinia eheoaaive a es can be baseball, soft- 
ball, basketball, swimming, © andbal] volleyball. H, — 
e ‘pong, bert lifting, asd: the that old drama+a. workers’ 
‘i to get gym fr all union members on the ba of 


age sy “fh we spate 
Abou t ‘time, “eR bare a i Healey! 2) thigt a: a a ais Senet 
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PITTSBURGH.—The trial of Steve Nelson and Andy Onda, Communist Party leaders, and 
James Dolsen, correspondent of The Worker, began in the Court of Common Pleas. Selection of 
a jury was delayed while defense attorney John T. McNernan, of Los Angeles, argued for a change 


of venue. 


A trial in the courts of Pittsburgh 
today would be a “mockery of 
justice,’ in view of the hysteria 
whipped up by newspapers, pro- 
fessional spies and public officials, 
MeNernan pointed out. 


MecNernan also pleaded for a 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Communist Party Leaders 


postponement to-give him time to) geese: mew 
repare his case. He came here|® = 34.3. 


ago. 
torney’ Hyman _— Schlesinger, 
Pittsburgh. 


Nelson, Onda and Dolsen were . 


indicted under the ancient sedition 


law of Pennsylvania, which has) 9) Wh 


laid dormant tor almost 29 years, 
BEGAN WITH RAID 


The indictment followed a raid 
on Communist Party headquarters 
on Aug. 31, led by Judge Michael 
A. Musmanno, of the same Com- 
mon Pleas Court which is putting 
the men on trial, : 


The raid was based on a secret 
warrant issued at the request of 
Musmanno, who was running for 
the : lieutenant governorship of 
Pennsylvania in a witch-hunting 
campaign. Musmanno was later 
defeated. 

Musmanno is a renegade liberal, 
who used to assail the FBI and 
stool-pigeons when he was. work- 
ing for the freedom of Sacco and 
Vanzetti in 1927. Now he is arm 
in arm with the FBI, stool-pigeon 
Matt Cvetic. The two men will 
be the chiet witnesses against Nel- 
son, Onda and Dolscn. 


Judge John X. O’Brien made 
no comment as McNernan outlined 
the “shocking” situation in Pitts- 
burgh that would make a mockery 
of the trial. 


Judge O’Brien was dean of the 
Duquesne University Law School 
of Pittsburgh, a Catholic institu- 
tion, before he was placed on the 
bench in 1947. 


McNernan dealt at: Jength with 
Musmanno's witch-hunting activi- 
ties that make a fair trail impos- 

' sible here. 


The Los Angeles attorney point- 
ed out that Musmanno had utterly 
forgotten the dignity and imparti- 
ality that should surround the judi- 
cial bench. This aay not only led 
raiding parties, he also served as 
witness and prosecutor at prelimin- 
ary proceedings in the case in de- 
fiance of all. judicial traditions. 
Musmanno, he declared, made wild 
accusations against Nelson without 
offeting proof. 


Thus, McNernan pointed out, 
Musmanno had, without proof, 
slandered Nelson to the newspap-| 
ers as an “atombomb spy.” 


All Musmanno’s legal documents 
on Nelson and two friends always 


election by some 300 votes. 
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ANDREW ONDA 


Andy Onda was born in Pitts- 
burgh in 1904. On finishing grade 
school he had to go to. work and 
was a steel mill laborer from 1914 
to 1918. : 

During the next seven years he 
traveled about, seeking jobs where 
they could be found, working in 
the auto industry and in metal 
mining. In Cleveland in 1929, 
he worked in the building trades. 

In the depression of the 1930s 


he was elected secretary of the 


Unemployed Councils of Cuyahoga 
County, Cleveland. He was ac- 
tive also in the Small Homeowners 
Association and the Bonus Marches 


of the Veterans. 


He joined the Communist Party 
in 1932 and was its nominee for 
City Councilman of Cleveland in 
1935 and 1937, when he missed 
In 
19386 he was that party’s nominee 
for Governor of Ohio. 

From 1941-44 he was a Com- 
munist organizer in Connecticut, 
during which time he was its 
nominee for Mayor of Bridgeport. 

In 1946 he went to Youngstown, 
Ohio, where he served as Com- 
munist Party section organizer un- 
til he went to Pittsburgh the fall 
of 1948 to become responsible 


there for general direction of the 
partys activities among the steel 
workers in this district. 


Onda lives in Pittsburgh, is mar- 


ried, and has a 19-month old boy. 


found their way into the press of 
Pittsburgh,\McNernan added. 


“I believe in filing court docu- 
__ments with the cletk of the courts 


not with the newspapers,” he re- 
marked. 


He emphasized that the charges 
against. Nelson—which Musmanno 
p.ccepted—had been made by a pro- 
¥essional spy who was not being 
‘wvbjected to cross examination. 


Schlesinger told the court that 


Fight Against 
Union Busting 


(Continued from Puge 2) 


workers: made a minimum of 40 
cents an hour. 


Now, after vears 
of union organization, the mini- 


mum rate is $1.21 per hour, the 
maximum is $2.12 


er hour, plus 


. ‘ ‘ 
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STEVE NELSON 


Steve Nelson was born 1903 in 
Yugoslavia (then Austria-Hungary). 
He came to America in 1920 with 
his uncle, 

Hardly off the ship, he got his 
first job in a slaughterhouse in 
Philadelphia, working eleven hours 
a day, six days a week, for 82 
cents an hour. 

During the next. ten yzars he 
traveled from Philadelphia to 
Pittsburgh, Chicago and Detroit, 
end then doubling back to New 
York. He worked at various trades 
particularly that of carpentry, anid 
actively participating in the work- 
ers struggles. He got baaly cut 
up by company goons in a strike 
in 1929 on Long Island. During 
this period he became a_natural- 
ized citizen. 

About 1930 he_settled in the 
anthracite region of) Ejstern Penn- 
sylvania where he bécame chair- 
man of the Workers Alliance and 
vice president of the Unemployed 
Councils of the state. He joined 
the Communist ie and became 
one of its most effective organ- 
izers. 

In 1931 he went to the So- 
viet Union to see for himself what 
the workers had been able to ac- 
complish. He returned in 1933 to 
the anthracite section where he 
participated in struggles for un- 
employment relief, for jobs and for 
the right to organize. 

Drawn by the heroic struggle 
of the Spanish people for their 
freedom, Nelson volunteered’ and 
in the course of participation in 
frontline battles against the Fran- 
co hordes and their fascist Italian 
and German allies, became during 
the course of 1937 political leader 
(commissar) of the Anglo-Ameri- 
can Brigade. He was: wounded in 
Spain. For his services he received 
a citation by the Republican Gov- 
ernment. | 

Upon his return to the.U. S. he 
resumed his activities in the Amer- 


JAMES H. DOLSEN 


James H. Dolsen was born in 
San Francisco in 1885. He comes 
of old American stock. The fam- 
ily's name was originally Van Dol- 
sen, tracing back to the first malé 
child born in Niew Amsterdam, 
the present site of New York City. 
An American ancestor fought in 
the American Revolution. 

His family moved to a village 
near Chicago, where he grew up. 
His mother made a living by tak- 
ing in washing, doing repairing, 
at her husband having deserted 

er, 

On finishing grade school he 
went work as a messenger and 
later as a clerk in Chicago firm. 
After several years he went back 
to school for the equivalent of a 
high school course, and later on 
went to college for two years; earn- 
ing his way in part, and years later, 
attended the Northwestern Law 
School in Chicago for a year. 

He traveled about the country 
for some years, looking for work, 
doing all sorts of things from cleri- 
cal work to school teaching and 
sheep shearing in Montana. 

Dolsen joined the Socialist Party 
about 1909 in Chicago and at once 
became active in it, filling various 

sts. In 1916 he was fired from 

or executive position in a hospital 
for running as Socialist, candidate 
for Alderman: 

In 1917 he was made state secre- 
tary of the Socialist Party organi- 
zation in California. As chairman 
of that state's delegation to the 
1919 Socialist Party convention in 
Chicago he led its delegation out 
of the convention and participated 
with John Reed and Alfred V/ag- 
enknecht in organizing the Com- 
munist Labor Party, which after- 
ward joined with the other group 
to form the Communist Party un- 
der Charles Ruthenberg in 1921 
to establish the Workers Party, 
from. which the present Commu- 
nist Party is descended. 

Upon his return to California, 
he, together with Charlotte Anita 
Whitney and others, were arrested 
in the Palmer raids of the end of 
that year. He was tried twice on 
charges of criminal syndicalism. 
The first time he defended him- 
self in a five-week trial and got 
a hung jury. 

The second time—after an inter- 
val of a year and a half—he de- 
fended himself and four others on 
the same charge in a seven-week 
trial and again got a hung jury. 
The prosecutor in the second trial 
was the present Governor of Cali- 
fornia~Earl Warren, The. cases 
were afterwards dropped. 

Dolsen became organizer for the 
Communist Labor Party in San 
Francisco. He helped to estab- 
lish and manage a weekly labor 
paper cooperatively owned by a 
number of unions of the area—the, 
Rank and File, later changed to 


Co. plant Ww | 
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age Increas 
STRIKE CLOSES PLANT _ 
“FRANKLYN, Pa.—The Joy Mfg. 
closed by a strike 
of a thousand workers. over_ de- 
mands for a cost-of-living increase 
in wages. The contract does not 
provide for a wage reopening until 


|next spring. 


A union membership meeting 
voted solidly to stay out, defying 
instructions from the national office 


of the International Assn. of Ma- 
chinists to return to work while 
negotiations go on for a settlement. 


GROCERS WIN 


PITTSBURGH.—Wage increases 
of from $6 to $7 a week were 
gained for 1,000 workers of the 


‘Kroger. grocery chain in 83 stores 


in Western Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia and Eastern Ohio, in a 
new contract with the AFL Food 
Employes Union, Local 590, 


ASK SALARY BONUS 


Some 1,200 agents of. the Pru- 
dential Life Insurance Co. in 
Western Pennsylvania» and West 
Virginia, represented by the’ AFL 
National Federation of Insurance 
Agents, Local 24,438, have de- 
manded a salary bonus for in- 
creased costs of living, though 
their contract makes no_ provision 
for a reopening for. this purpose. 
The contract runs ‘to next Decem- 


ber. 


The demand was made by a 
committee of nearly 200 agents 
in a meeting with Director of 
Agencies Harold Connolly. Ac- 


cording to Vade Beanor, president. 


of the. local, the Prudential has 
rcfused to discuss the demand with 
the union, 


GET ,PENSION PLAN 


ERIE, Pa. — Approximately 700 
employes of the “American Meter 
Co. are included in a non-contribu- 
tory. pension ‘plan agreed on with 
the CIO International Union of 
Electrical Workers (IUE). Social 
security is provided for 65-year-old 
employes provided they: have been 
with the company for 25 years. 


Pension Plan at 
American Meter 

ERIE, Pa., Jan. 2.—Approxi- 
mately 700 employes of the Amer- 


ican Meter Co. are included in a 
non-contributory _. pension plan 


agreed on with the CIO Interna-. 


tional Union of Electrical Workers 
ag? Social security is provided 
or 65-year-old employes provided 
they have been with the company 
for 25 years. 


FURNITURE GAINS 

‘DUBUQUE, Iowa (FP).—Gains 
for furniture dr'vers and finishers 
in seven Dubuque firms include a 
dime raise, a guarantee of 44 hours 
work with time and:a half after 40 
hours, and paid vacations. There 
are. six paid holidays. 


where. he has lived ever since, . 
In Pittsburgh he was active in 
the unemployed movement, serv- 
ing as Secretary of the Workers Al- 
liance of Allegheny County. He 
has been the business representa- 
tive and correspondent for The 
Worker. | Y, 
Dolsen ‘was one of the 30 Com- 
munists framed up in the 1940 
Election: Petition cases. He served 


7” 


10 months. in the Allegheny Coun- 
ty Workhouse. — a sage 

He was also cited for contempt 
of Congress for refusing to identify a 
persons before the House Un- 


ican labor struggles. During World 
War II he was Communist Party 
organizer in the San Francisco- 
Oakland section in California. 

In 1938 he went to: Pittsburgh 
und was placed in charge of Gom- 
munist: activities in that key 


a number of other. benefits. 


& 

THE ANTI-UNION drive en- 
tered its most violent phase a little 
more than a year ago when the 
Prentis - dominated Intelligencer- . 
Journal printed full page “exposes” 
of alleged “Communist infiltration” 
into the RCA plant here. That 
campaign was an attempt to break 
the United Electrical Workers, 
|which then represented the RCA 
workers, 

Swanson has now picked up the 
ball. and is pressing the campaign 


the defendants face “a combination 
between the District Attorney, 
Musmanno, Cvetic and the: news- 
papers, that has fomented ‘the 
prejudice against the defendants.” 

Schlesinger said he could prove 
this charge by putting Cvetic and 
the others in the combination on 
the witness stand. | 


VOTE FOR UNION’ SHOP 
BALTIMORE (FP).—Bethlehem 
Steel Co. production and: mair.ten- 
ance .workers. voted 10. to 1 in 


Labor Unity. 

In this period he: wrote a book 
on China in: rn gm with a 
| progressive grou p of Kuomintang 
Chinese in that city. This book— | House Un 
“The Awakening of China”—was| American Committee in 1939. The 
ew: published by the Daily Worker and| trial in Washington did not take 
bigs Te tbe was a\member\of tel tee editions. _ {place until after the war; however. 
National Committea of the Com-| From 1926 to ong: hig was in bit oe ae oe 0 ry sme 
munist Party from 1938 to 1948, | China, R err da Interna- dence had. been n illegals ally catved. 
He had previously. been on the tional Red Aid. From 1931 to Ry RRR eh ce pe PO 
Eastern Pennsylyania District 1935 he was in the Soviet Union iy is Set oon. Cr eerec te 
Committee. ~ in the Aid organization, sacar the District Pasty; | a ee 
He lives in Pittsburgh with his} Returning to America he joined|Sé¢Tved on the district Vommittey 
favor of a union shop at eight east|against the powerful Armstrong|family, which includes two chil-| the staff of the International Laber/ apd other: committees, 
coast. shipyards, the NL an} kers union, which is one of the|dren—a. girl ,of, ten and a boy :of| Defense in New. York and wasjsent},,, He, is single. 
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Father Asks Action! 2 
On Cops Who ae 
Slew Negro Vet 


By John Hudson Jones 


The campaign to force justice in the Dec. 7 police killing 
of Negro veteran John Derrick moved ahead on three fronts 
this week, 

First, the dead GI's 65-year-old father Henry Derrick ar- 
rived in New York from Augusta, Ga., to add his voice to the 
many thousands demanding punishmeut of the killer cops, Basil 
Minakotis and Louis Palumbo. And as this edition of The 
Worker went to press, a giant mass rally sponsored by the New 

York National Association for the Advancement of Cvolored 
People was expected to draw over 5,000 to the Refuge Temple 
_~of Bishop R. C. Lawson on Jan. 5. 
~~ Thirdly, the Harlem Council of the American Labor Party, 
in a delegation to the office of Mayor Impellitteri at City Hall, 
demandea an end to cop violence against Negroes, indemnity 
for the poverty-stricken family of 12 children, removal ot 
mounted police from Harlem, and prosecution of the killers of 
young Derrick. 

Meanwhile, ‘the local NAACP declared that more witnesses 
were coming forward to tell of the wanton slaying ot Derrick, 
while he was celebrating his discharge from the Army with 
two triends, Pvt. Oscar Farley and Zack Milline. All witnesses, 
including the two friends, charge the cops with opening fire 
without cause, while Derrick’s hands were in the air. 

The Harlem Civil Rights Congress rapped Impellitteri for 
his continued silence on the killing, again reminding him of 
be 2} promises to the people of Harlem before he was 

“s lettety 8 | : 

The Mayor's refusal to act in the case was also hit by Demo- 
cratic Assemblyman Hulan Jack, who said, “His Honor should 
be ashamed of his record thus far. Not since the-late John P. 
O'Brien have we seen such official laxity,” 

elder Derrick, father of 12 children, declared earlier 
this week that his son had inforthed the family of a large sum 
eee? he was bringing home for Christmas and to purchase 
ahome, .. he : 

But police claim Derrick had only $57: on him, though 
ean take costume woshing seonehe inet soe, Pre 
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By Joseph Starobin 
THE UNITED 


issue of Germany. 
| The big question now is whether the State Department 
peace—to meet-the Soviet offer hulfway, and quickly. 
| Or, put it another way: are we going to 
a new Axis, ranging from Truman to the Nazig to the Ja 
fascists to butcher Franco and Tito, of are we going to take 


STATES has another chance to make 


peace—thanks to the Soviet Union’s New Year's note which spells 
out once again its’ readiness to reach a settlement on the key 


will 


be forced—by the tremendous upsurge of American opinion for 


continue byilding 
nese 


the 


-yoad-back from the bsink of war to the sure highroad of peace? 
* 


THE SOVIET OFFER is very concrete. It doesn’t leave 


the uniting of a democratic Germany. 


and then only in a very conditional way. The su ion 


that the agenda of the meeting should also include Far East 
at that very moment, the proposals of the Chinese 


+—altho 
People’s Repub 


It took the western powers until Dec, 22, 1950, to reply, 


lic for a settlement in Korea were being rejected. 


much room for parlaying-around, although that seems to be 
Washington’s tactic: The original Soviet proposal for a foreign 
ministers conference Was made as long ago as Nov. 8, 1950; 
it followed a meeting of the Eastern European people’s democ- 
racies'and the Soviet Union at Prague, which made very specific 
‘proposals for a German settlement, including a ban on remili- 
tarization and the formation of a unity council looking toward 


was 


The USSR replied within five days. The next move is 


threfore up to the western powers. 
* 


WHAT THE USSR SUGGESTS is simple: 


© A foreign ministers meeting on the “demilitarization of 
Germany” which the Soviet note calls the “most acute problem 


for Europe.” 


© Additional. questions, pertaining to Germany, which 
need discussion should be based on the Prague proposals; that 


is the demecratization and unification of the country. 
© A meeting of the deputies to the foreign 
work out the specific agenda, which the USSR feels should 


York, but in Paris, London or Moseow. 


| * : 
THE REACTIONS in the western capitals were 


epened the 
the 


_ mental discussions. 


_ In Britain, the reaction was positive as well, for essentially 
the same reasons. In Washington, the State Department did its 


best to throw cold water on ghe whole thing, indicating in 
vance that the misrulers of this country don’t want to take 


signifi- 
cantly different. In Paris, the feeling was that the Seviet note 
door to a real effort at peace-making. In France, 
movement against the rearmament of western Ger- 
Many is so powerful that the French government—though a 
satellite of Wall Street—does not dare reject the offer of funda- 


ministers, to 


not 


be held in the war-hysteria atmosphere of Lake Success, New 


ad- 
the 


new opportunity for peace, and want nothing to interfere with 


the building of a new fascist Axis under their wing. 


And here is where the two immediate dangers lie. To_go 


into a conference on demilitarizing Germany, according to 


the 


Potsdam decisions, means that the present policy of building up 
an army of 200,000 Nazis has to be abandoned or at least de- 


layed * 


. AND THE SECOND DANGER is that the State Depart- 


should go into the conference itself for the 
Gen. Dwight Eisenhower to Europe and 2. em 
zation of the Reich. 


But this would be playing with fire. For the USSR 


for a conference that do not actually lead to results. 

For the American people, the issue is clear. Here’s 
chance of Big-Four negotiation which 
is the way forward to peace. 


_know—in thousands 
doesn't want to muff this great hope of peace. 


On the eve of his message to Congress, Truman ought to 
of letters and telegrams—that America 


ment will do its best to delay, to maneuver around, if it cannot 
'_ resist French and Britich pressure, and thus use the time that 
of rushing 
ing the remilitari- 


has 


once before said that it will not tolerate the rebuilding of a Nazi 
army and a Nazi arsenal in the Ruhr. It’s not going to lose the 
initiative in fighting for peace by becoming party to maneuvers 


the 


millions of people know 


COURT TO RULE ON 


MOVE TO BREAK [.W.0.. 


The injunction against the Intérnational- Workers 


Order 


by which the New York State Insurance Agency seeks to 
wreck the progressive fraternal organization, is slated for 


court action Monday, Jan. 6. 


By its inj ‘the state jn-|@Rd insurance of the IWO mem-| 


to keco the | bers and their families and turning 


ae y — 
IWO from soliciting new me:abers, |*hem over to the insurance monop-| 


underwriting new policies and dis-| 


Olivers of the IWO have! Attorney 
Gd that the insurance agency | paring 
of confiscating the Savirigs the U:'S. ‘Supreme Court. 


EEE PE OES I BE EE AO A tee te oe en ed 8 > Oe ae es 


be- 


upon orders ©! / > th New York State Supreme 
Dewéy “for the direct |Court: The TWO ‘has’ protested to 


| tility to the war program of tt 


be 


in Prague on Jan. 20. 


THE CZECHOSLOVAK A 
- of the methods used, or for engaging in propaganda for war or supporting such propaganda. 
people of Czechoslovakia are preparing for the First Co 


Mood ) 
» t} - a> 
ee ee a ew 
Ae BA 


SSE w making it 


a, 


irrespéctive 
The 


a crime to incite war 


ngress of the Partisaps of Peace to be held 


By Max Gordon 


against involving the nation in 
aggressive adventures far from our 
shores as reflected in reactions to 
the speech of ex-President Herbert 
| Hoover. Hoover, in his address, 
offered no peace program, but sim- 
ply another way of continuing the 
struggle in behalf of big business. 
| om eB himself, however, more 
tsquarely on the realities confront- 
‘ing the ruling class in our country, 
as well as on the interests of ‘cer- 
‘tain capitalist and banking groups 
that are more interested in fi 
western hemisphere than they are 
in Europe. 


* 


BUT THE PEOPLE seized on 
‘his proposal to get out of Korea, 
where the actual fighting is taking 
place, to express their stron ee 

}- 


: 


partisan coalition. 

Thus, Washington newspaper- 
men reported that the mail of such 
staunch backers of this program as 
Senators Herbert S. Lehman of 
New York and H. Alexander Smith 
of New Jersey showed forty to one 
in favor of Hoovers address, 
which, in effect, meant opposition 
to the Truman program ie an 
end to interference in: the lives of 
ithe peoples of the Far East. For 
this was the way the people, if in- 
Oe ceed interpreted what Hoover 


The forty-to-one proportion, .ac- 
ording to reports, was the smallest 
in faver of the Hoover plan. Other 
senators received mail running as 
high as 100-to-1 in favor of getting 


out of Korea. 
* 


AN ASSOCIATED PRESS sur- 
vey of ne pers from Massachu- 
setts to California showed, too, that 
the people are not behind the Tru- 
man war policies. The survey 


| showed that from a typical 50 per- 


cent to as high as 99 percent of the 


letters received by newspapers in| 
a city-by-city survey are demand-', 


ing an end to the military adven- 
turés abroad. 

Many of these letters have been 
sent to the Daily ‘Worker and 
Worker bz readers in various cities, 
and have been reprinted. Thus, a 
Wisconsin mother writes to Presi- 
dent Trumzn: © 

“You say the people are behind 
you in this war. Have you rubbed 
elbows with the workers, the farm- 


. 
' 


ve 


Sa is in 
of Kor I 
ther say 


q 


3% : 
on 


Letters received both by. the politic 


the |over there when the odds are 50 


» 


Even Press Admits | 
Big Anti-War Trend 


| ians and the newspapers in all parts of the 
}country these past weeks reveal the extent and depth of the opposition of rank-and-file 
America to the Truman-Dulles war program and the desire for peace. Public bitterness 


ers sons. Mr. President, we the 
people on the farms and in the 
cities want Peace and we want it 
now. : : 

“Yours truly, | 

“Mrs. Alvina Hayman.” 

The parent of a boy in Korea 
writes in the Lincoln (Nebraska) 
Journal: “Aren't we slowly but 
surely being sold out by. the hum- 
bugs in Washingten or UN? My 
son is in Korea. Why send our men 


to 1 against them? I, like thousands. 
of others, am rebellious.” 

- W. T. Davis, another reader, 
commenting on - MaeArthurs 
“Home by. Christmas’ promise, 
writes: “I suppose this ghastly de- 
feat will only -inspire the Mac- 
Arthur cult to find new and better 
excuses.” , 

Mrs. Mary Muller, of Milltown, 
writes to the Inter-County Leader 
of Frederic, Wisconsin 
pointed question: “Is the Korean 
confliet between Asiatic and Amer- 
ican youth, or is it between Korean 
resources and the representatives. 
of capital?” She pleads for “saving 
the precious bleod of American 
and -Asiatic youth.” 

J. M. K. writes to the Joliet (IIL) 
‘Spectator: “I know all about how 
we have to give up because were 
at war again. But I ean still read 
the financial page and see the 


profits made by the big corpora-} 
tions in this country.” And “A Sol-} 


‘diers Wife” writes: “Faster cars 
and the wonders of sulfa mean 
nothing if our lives are constantly 


wars. I: know that pacifist talk is 
almost treason today, but I wish all 
the people who go around talkin 

that we must fight a ‘preventive 
war would go to see a 80-year-old 


and asks the| 


shadowed by bigger and ‘better’| 


Front’ and then spend ari evening . 
‘with my little girl and me.” 

| “lust what is ‘our interest’ in 
‘Korea, China and Formosa?” F. E. 
Perkins of Watertown asks in the 
Syraeuse Herald-Journal. Pointedly 
referring to that papers constant” 
‘use of the term “our interests” in 
those countries, the reader de- 
}mands to know: “Are ‘our interests’ 
‘in those countries different from 
‘their interests’ in our country—say 
‘Florida, Porto Rico or the U.S.A. 
as a whole?” : 
| Jan. 1—The. First Baptist Church 
of Spring Valley, in a letter to Pres. 
Truman, urges withdrawal of all 
foreign troops from Korea; seating 
of the People's Republic of Chima 
in the UN; outlawing the atom- 
-bomb; reexamination of the sen- 
tence of Lt. Gilbert and working 
rout a peaceful solution of the 
Korean war. 

The letter, signed by Rev. E. L. 
'Harrison, Henry McCormick and 
William A. Scott, declared: “We 
‘hold peace too dearly to rest our 

for it on preparation for war. 
Militarization is as much a threat 
to peace as it is to democracy ... 
‘We refuse to accept the idea that 
‘war is inevitable. We refuse to be- 
lieve that atombombs must fall. No 
differences are so great that they 
cannot be settled by peaceful nego- 
'tiations and agreement among na- 
tions.” 
It should be noted that while 
‘Hoover demanded continuance by 
other means of the war against the . 
peoples of the Soviet Union, China 
and other liberated lands of Europe 
rand Asia, the people in their letters 
‘to the press and politicians de- 
‘manded a settlement of this war 
through genuine negotiations 
‘among; the great nations, including, 


picture, “All Quiet on the Western 


POINT 


By Alan Max 


MacArth ur Counts 


_ ‘General MacArthur has certainly made an improvement 
in his intelligence department. A few weeks ago, the only way 
he could tell there were any Chinese volunteers in Korea was 


to send an army into a trap. But now he is able to come up 
like .226,907 North Koreans and 118,306 Chinese. 


How does MacArthur count so accurately? Evidently he 


has installed a series of turn-stiles, ct 
Koreans and Chinese obligingly march and which 


each man. 
Every time MacArthur is 


opposing army gets bigger. He 


Ee? ist 


forced to’ retreat a mile, the 
y has it at more than a 


reans and Chinese in Korea 


: 


a i v 
; 


“(Contioued from page - 5) 


‘aicoad more controls on business 
~ when he delivers his State of the 
- Union message Jan. 8, The Repub- 
lican said he didn’t believe the war 
situation warranted them. 


* 


“HOUSE MINORITY leader Joe 
Martin (R-Mass) said Truman will 
_ask more money for the war but 
- that the GOP will examine requests 
carefully. 


Although the chief spokesmen 
for the opposing points of view 
are leaders of the two major par- 
ties, the issues, strictly speaking, 
are not partisan. There is bi-parti- 
‘san support for both views. The 
‘situation is that the program of 


world eonquest, which both par-| 


ties champion in principle, ha: run 
into some rough weather. 
The U. S. armed forces, which 
- Democrats and Republicans agreed 
should be dispatched to Korea for 
the Truman-MacArthur adventure, 
have come up against the tremen- 
-dous patriotic resistance of the 
Korean and Chinese people. 
The Truman-Dulles policy of 
attempting te buy up sovereignty 
- of the peoples of Western Europe 
with ECA and MAP dollars has 
encountered growing opposition 
on the part of these peoples who 
are not happy at the prospect of 
ing pawns in the VU. S. war 
moves. This bas suggested to some 
{like Herbert Hoover) that Franee, 
Jtaly and Belgium may prove un- 


reliable allies for U. S. imperialism. : 


* 


THE TRUMAN HABIT of 
threatening the world with atom 
bombs has frightened neither the 


Soviet nor the Asian people. It has 
merely brought disrepute and even 
hatred of U. S. mo’ives and meth- 
ods in all parts of the world. 


Finally the entire war program 


has collided with the profound de- 
sire for peace on the part of the 
American people. Now they hail! 
any voice, even that of Herbert 


Hoover, which appears to speak fer 
a withdrawal of their sons from 


| dangerous. Peli adventures. 


This combination of circumstan- 
ces has sharpened the cleavage be- 
tween the Hoover and Taft forces 
on the one-hand, and the Truman 
forces on the other. It has posed 
the problem: Since Truman’s poli- 
cies can lead us only to disaster, 
what is the alternative? 


The Hoover-Taft proposals are 
not, strictly speaking, alternatives. 
For they also are designed to make 
cf the U. S. a garrison state, speed 
up arming, suppress the democra- 


tic rights of the people, all in prep- : 


aration for imperialist war against 


ithe USSR. They are merely pro- | 


posals to shift from one set of im- 


equally impessible. 
* 


- NO ONE IN CONGRESS has! 
| 


policies. There does not seem, at} 


as yet given voice to the real alter- 
native to the Hoover-Taft war-poli- 
cies or the Truman-Dulles war 


this writing, any prospect. that in 
the 82nd Congress, any voice will 
be voluntarily raised for a genuine 
peace program. 

But this crisis and confusion are. 
exceedingly dangerous. Out of the 
desperation born of this crisis has 
come, for instance, the demand of 
Sen. Douglas for an army ‘of six 
million. Out of this desperation 
will undoubtedly come -other pro. 
posals for new imsane adventures 
‘which would bring the U. S. closer 
to the brink of World War Three 


‘consider inevitable. 


For, if one were to scratch any 
of the reactionary public figures— 
Truman, Aeheson, Dulles or Taft— 
he would find beneath their epider-. 
mis the unmistakable marks of the 
“preventive warriors.” 


In other words, they are ll 


bombers loaded with A bombs to 
strike at the cities of the USSR, 


Eastern Europe and China in a 
“preventive war.” 
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Opticians and Optometrists 


‘ Electrolysis 
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UNW WANTED | 


HA IR FOREVER | 
$1 @ %ermanently from face, arms, 
legs or body. Privacy. Sen- 
sational new method. Quick results 
‘hewered costs! Men also treated. 
Free consultation. 
BELLETTA ELECTROLYSIS 
210 W. 34th St. (adj. Saks) 
Suites 1101-31102 @ LO 3-4218 


. Florists oe 
gusetosesevescss 
2 


‘FLOWERS: 


SAND FRUIT BASKETS 


~ = Delivered Anywhere © 


ow 


per treatment. Famous ex- 
onal remove unwanted hair 


ROBERT RAVEN, Flowers| 


GR 3-8357 


, 


| 


Official IWO Optician | 
ASSOCIATED OPTOMETRISTS 


255 W. S4th St., near EKighth Ave. 
Mon.-Thurs., 9-7:30; Friday 9$-6:36 
Saturday 9-64 — LO 3-3248 


J. P. FREEMAN, Opt. 


J 


Official FWO B’klyn Optometrists. 


UNITY OPTICAL CO.] 


182 FLATBUSH AVE. 
Near Atlantic Ave. — Our Only Office 


| ELI ROSS, Optometrist 
Tel. NEvins 83-9166 
| 


| 


DAILY 9-A.M. - 7 P.M. 
SATURDAY 9 A.M. - 3 P.M. 
EYES EXAMINED EYE EXERCISES | 


Official IWO Brenx Optometrists 


EYES EXAMINED 
GLASSES FITTED 


262 E. 167th STREET, BRONX 
Tel. JErome 77-0022 


SOLDELNLROS 


13 E. 7th 8t. 
mear Srd Ave. 


GR 7-2457 |} 


EFFICIENT @ RELIABLE | 


Vighes : igh t - gi dow: ae ‘ . $ real 


Records 


“Songs of the 
International Brig 


e”? 


MUSIC SHOP 


134 Fourts Ave. (14th St.) 


Restaurants 


MOUNTAIN 
197 SECOND AVENUE 


i Quality Chinese Fouat 
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{tbecome effective in January. 


The furriers madé history 


fur manufacturers to suspend the traditional two-wage 
system in 1951. For the more than 12,000 fur workers, this 


“yy 
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again last week. They forced 


averted wage reductions of as 
much as 11 percent, scheduled to’ 


‘The two-wage system, going 
back to the earliest days in the in- 
dustry, applied wage cuts during 
the slow season of January to 


} 


June. ‘When the season picked u 


of the Fur and Leather Workers 
Union, were often less than the} 
cuts. 


Over 4,000 furriers packed 


possible tactics to another set,| 


A MUST 


the dying in Korea. 


said months ago. 


‘whieh both Hoover and Truman 


c mamitted one way or another to| 
the reckless proposition that when} 
the U. S. is sufficiently well pre-; 
pared, we should send aloft our big: 


for 


All Progressives 


For six months now the Daily Worker and The Worker 
have reported the heartfelt reactions of grass-roots America to 


“It is the most unpopular war in history” our newspapers 
Because we said that we were assailed from 


every point of the warmongers compass. 


But anybody who picked up the Associated Press survey 


in the New York Sunday Times last week discovered that we 


were right. Hundreds of “mail- 


nationally were polled. They revealed an unprecedented ont- 


bex editors’ on typical papers } 


ery for peace, and criticism of the policies that would send our 
boys half around the world to die on -scarcely-known battle 
fronts for the glory of Harry ¥ruman, Jehn Foster Dulles.and 


their billionaire backers. 


It was not at all an accident that the delegates to the 
Fifteenth Communist convention agreed that this newspaper is 
better today than ever in its 27 year histery. Gus Hall, national 
secretary of the Communist Party, Rebert Thompson, New 
¥ork state leader—Henry Winston, organization secretary, all 
of them Werld War II vets—Negro and white, lauded these 
papers as MUSTS for all Communists and other progressives. 


Hall, in fact, said there can be no political movement like 
his party unless it-supports and builds a press ike The Worker. 
Communists and other progressives who earmestly desire 


peace feel the same way. 


letter this week: “It is a brave 


“I_have been proud of the 


Fast warned people against 


on behalf of peace and against 


somewhat for granted.” He indicated that people should fight 
for it, help build it, make it the mass. power it deserves to be. 

What have you done to make it that kind of newspaper 
which reaches every part of America with thé truth? Have you 
gotten any subs in ous current campaign for 60,000 readers of 
The Worker and 20 ,000 mail subscribers? 

‘ What is your score to date? Your effort on behalf of the 
Daily. Worker and The Worker is a measure of your effort 


Many have written us like Howard 
Fast, eminent novelist and demoeratic fighter, who said, in a 


and noble newspaper and it is 


performing in today’s America a task of heroic magnitude.” 
Fast said he did not think there was any newspaper in 
the whole world “that can be compared with it—” for it “stands 
calmly” in the center of Wall Street reaction and it has never 
“equivocated or betrayed the prmciples which it represent,” 


Daily Worker before,” he con- 


cluded, “but never so proud as in these past several mon 


“taking the role of The Worker - 


fascism. 


That's what increasing thousands are Saying teday. 


};hwage agreement was a 
achievement.” 
him, waving their hands in ap- 


Machatual Centar to approve. the 
wage agreement negotiated by 
managers of the Furriers Joint 
Council and Ben Gold, interna- 


Pp ‘ 
‘between July and December, the —— 2 resident, with the manu 


lwage restorations, before the days ‘ 


facturers.— 
The agreement also provided ln 
wage negotiations at any time dur- 
ing the year “in the event of a rise 
‘in the cost of living.’ ’ 

Gold told the 4,000 workers the 
“terrific 
They . agreed with 


proval, and then standing to punc- 
tuate their acceptance. 

For them it was the first time in 
the industry’s history, except for 
the World War II period, that the 
wage cut system had been buried. 
It meant a little more job security 
at a. time when the condition of 
the industry was sicker than it had 
been in several decades. 


The wage agreement set the 


istage for negotiations on the 1951 


contract. Talks between the union 
and manufacturers are scheduled 


ito begin late next week on a list 


of 25 demands voiced by furriers 


in five mass meetings before 
‘eerpaagesges ) 


MORRIS NEWMAN 
AUTO RADIATOR 
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Dr Memoriam 


In Memory of 
SOPHIE MARDO 
Died, January 14, 1942 

Branch 615 


Ida Cohen 

Sophie Isaac Schifrus 

Helen and Charles Weintraub 
Sylvia Eisenstadt 
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@ LICENSED BY THE USSR e@ 
@ NEW AIR MAIL SERVICE @ 
Especially for Medicine 
(STREPTOMYCIN) 

Takes 4 or & days to USSR 
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MONUMENT 


1410 WASHINGTON AVE. 
Cor. 170th @t., Broms 56, NWN. 


Fel. JErome 7-6042 
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WEISS MONUMENTAL WORKS | 
Official Monument Dealer for the [WO 
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APARTMENTS WANTED 


NEGRO urgently needs apartment, 2-3-4 
- rooms. Manhattan. Al 4-7954 Ext 39. 


veniently pursue progressive . 
tistie activities. Box 19@ ¢-o Daily; 
Worker. 


@PARTMENT TO SHARE 
WILL, SHARE with woman or rent room 
in a very fine apartment. Downtown) 
Manhattan. Box 188 c-o Daily Worker. 


FOR SALZ 


3 


IN QUEENS iets! two 


Cemplete Optical Service 

Byes Examined - Glasses Fitted 

y IRVING B. KARP 

Optometrist 

u8-08—164 St. tepp. ‘Macy’s). Jamaira 
Open Mon., Wed., Fri. 9:30 A.M te & PM 
fues.. Thars.. Sat. 0:30 te © — O1 R- ZAP 

OFFICIAL IWO OPTICIANS 


_. (&ppliances) 
ELECTRIC HEATER. Fan forced— 


Box 170, Daily ‘Worker. { 


| AN APARTMENT or Loft in midtown or 


} 
lower Manhattan, urgently required tor 


SOFA rewebbed, relined, springs. retied in 
your home. Reasonable. Furniture re- 
paired, slipcovered, reupholstered. Com- 
ae attention. Mornings 9-1. HYacinth 
8-7887. 


TRANSPORTATION WANTED 


- | YOUNG COUPLE desires transportation, 


Los Angeles. Share expenses, and -driv- 
ing. Immediately. Bex 188 c-c Daily 
Worker. 7 


TRUCKS FUR HIKE 


ALL, >, JOBS moving, storage, all projects, 
closed vans, low rates. Call Ed Wendel, 


+ JE 6-8000, day-night. 


JIMMIE’S. pickup, trucking service, small 
| jobs. -Shortest notice. — re- 
| Hable. UN 4-TTI07. 


“best buy’ by Independent Consumer 
search Orgn. Reg. $11.95, $7.95. 
Standard Brand Dist. 
(13th @& 14th). GR 37819. 


SERVICES 
(Aute Repair) © 


ad 


| experts, 
Tires, tubes, batteries. Discount to DW 
TR 71-2554. 


anaes: 


Pa inting 


OPTIC AL & JEWELRY co. 


147 Fourth Ave. (Bank - gp ) Room 319 
N. Shaffer - Wm, Vogel — GR 17-7553 
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yw. -¥nterior. poorer painting. | 
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PAINT 
Bring* 
into your home. ro, Pr: 
ecard. K, Konstans, 

NYC xi. 
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By Abner Berry — 
- When it comes to actions against the two 
Harlem cops who killed the army veteran, John 
Derrick, last Dec. 7, Mayor Vincent R. Impellit- 
teri makes like a private. citizen. Just look at the 
facts. ; 
Derrick is dead and buried in his native Geor- 

gia. Eyewitnesses have offered testimony to 
prove that Patrolmen Basil Minakotis and Louis 
Palumbo shot Derrick in cold blood. The Police 
Commissioner, one of Mayor. Impellitteri's first 
appointees, has refused to even discuss the Der- 
rick killing with citizens and the press. The 
Mayor has looked the other way. | 

Now Hizzoner shows up as a box holder for 
benefit concert for the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People. He's a 
private citizen—when it comes to police brutal- 
ity. Or does he think that he can “buy off” the 
protest movement with the price of a box seat 
at the Metropolitan Opera House? 

The Chief Executive, in face of the fact 
that the NAACP is fighting for the prosecution 


ena eteteati 


of his cops, is throwing the people an insulting 
crumb in his showy support of a benefit. He 
would. much more greatly benefit the Negro 
people—and the City of New York—if he called 
Police Commissioner Thomas Murphy on the 
Carpet. and demanded action in the Derrick 
case. He would be acting as a responsible Mayor 
if he issued an order calling for swift depart- 


cused of brutality against any citizen. His box 
seat gag can never substitute for the real ac- 
tions he can take against police brutality. 
Moreover, City Hall has circulated the ru- 
mor. in Harlem that a Negro would be ap- 
pointed a Commissioner, bringing a Negro into 
the Mayors “cabinet.” Such a step is long over- 
due. The absence of a Negro fromn the executive 
family only points up the jimcrow political at- 
mosphere which encourages such acts of brutal- 
ity as the Derrick slaying. 
But the Mayor is wrong 
he can “horse trade” a “cabinet” post in ex- 
change for his “do nothing” policy on the Der- 
rick killing. The people mean business. No city 
job—not even the post of the Mayor—is worth 


the life of John Derrick and the’ freedom from: 


fear that would accompany an official act bri- 
dling the police lynchers. 

- The people of Harlem cannot be satisfied 
until Derrick’s slayers have been punished for 
myrder. The punishment for murder in the first 
degree is death. Police lynching, just as the 


Southern type, is murder; therefore Derrick’'s 


killers should get the death sentence. 

Benjamin J. Davis, who has done more 
than any other Harlem leader to halt the wave 
of police brutality, has placed the issue sharply 
in a statement this week: 

“The barbarous nature of the wariton po- 
lice-killing of John Derrick could take place 
only in an atmosphere of anti-Negro hatred, cre- 
ated by the drive of Wall Street and Truman to 


if he thinks that 
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drag our country into a third world war. The 


hatred of the American monopolists and their _ 


twin Republican and Democratic Parties for 


‘the people of Korea and China, who are fight- 
‘ing heroically to guarantee their national inde- 
pendence and freedom, is being manifested in 


a revival of police brutality against Negroes. 
“John Derrick’s killing is the most savage ex- 
ample of a new wave of police violence against 
the people of Harlem. Either this will signify 
wholesale police lynchings of the Negro people 
and other minorities, or the workers and people 


‘ of Harlem have a tremendous opportunity to 


deal powerful blows against the increasing po- 
lice terror and fascist persecution of our commu- 
nity. That means demanding death to the police 
lynchers of John: Derrick. That means holding 
Mayor Impellitteri and his Police Commissioner 
Murphy personally responsible for the prosecu- 
tion of Derrick’s slayers and for the safety of 
the Negro people from police brutality. 
“These victories can be won if the Negro 
Ser og remain united and if the Negro workers 
ulfill the responsibilities of serving as the core 
of our community's fight-on this issue.” 
Mayor Impellitteri and no other cold war 
politician in the face of the clear issues should 


be allowed to sidetrack Harlem’s fight to save 
itself from the acts of blue-coated goons who 


are ultimately responsible to the Mayor, him 


_ self. =. 


The death 


Ee ow penalty to the blue-coated 
ynchers! . | 


mental and court prosecution. of any cop ac- 


~ A Letter to ‘Sugar Ray’? _ 


Harlem Champ Questioned by Reader 
tiack on Paul Robeson 


Police Brutality in Africa 


“THE LEGAL POSITION TODAY OF THE AFRICANS is 


For Press A 


Dear Champ: | 

I am sorry to say it, but the. 
attempts of you and others to 
play down the Paris statement of 
Paul Robeson that Negroes would 
not fight for their oppressors is 
a complete flop. 


I am a Negro father of four 
_ children living in this “land of - 
wonderful opportunity for all 
Americans.” 
like «me—in fact the majority of 
Negro Americans — have never, 
never had the wonderful oppor- 
tunities which you mora Bal 
your return, from. Europe last 
Tuesday. I must admit that a 
few Negroes, including you, have 
achieved the success of which 
you. spoke. But have you ever 
thought of how the opportunity 
for that success was brought 
about? 


These opportunities were not 
given you by those who are out 
to silence Paul Robeson — men 
like Truman, Acheson, Dulles, 
John Rankin and other white 
supremacists and Negro-haters 
‘in this cotintry. -How naive can 
one be? It should be clear to 


MARC TO DEFEND 
W. L. PATTERSON 


Vito Marcantonio, state chair- 
man of the American Labor Party, 
will-serve as a defense attorney for 
William L. Patterson, Civil Rights 
Congress head, when he is tried in 
Washington for contempt of the 
House Lobbying Committee. Pat- 
terson, a well-known Harlemite, 


last summer in which the Georgia 
Con man, Henderson Lanham, 
| called him AT DMOK'S pw COLTS 


- 
ote 


Patterson termed his ee 
: si ntempt of 17,000, Negro 


« 


But many others, | 


t. 
‘Fy oy 


an infant that opportunities for 
Negroes in this country come as 
a result of the fight that’ pro- 
gressives have put up against 
the racists. And who in Amer- 
ica have fought them harder 
than Robeson, Ben Davis, Henry 
Winston, William L. Patterson 
and the millions of- Negroes 
striving for first class citizenship? 
Just think a while? 


Now, Champ, you, personally, 
have been the target of these 
same racists. They have until 
this day kept you out of the 
middleweight championship. 


“Bouts have been denied you 


when you refused. to knuckle 
under to the white rulers of the 
boxing world. Why do you now 
embrace this gang and attack 
Robeson, whose _ position in 


sports, as well as politics, was 
in your interest? 

You cannot help~ but know, 
by reading the Negro press, of 
Harlemites shot down by brutal 
ene Negro homes being 

ombed in. Birmingham, Klan 
attacks throughout the South 
and the 20-odd Negroes from 
Jersey to California 
aroun death Sentences. The 
same political gangs that are 
demanding their blood are now 
trying to drown in blood the 
freedom fights of the colored 
colonial peoples of the world. 
Robeson has-been the champion 
of these peoples against our Ne- 
gro-hating empire builders. 

Now Mr. Robeson may not 
speak for you, as you claim. 
But he does speak for those mil- 
lions of Negroes who are denied 
good jove, segregated into s!ums 
and forced to live as second 
class citizens. 1I.am sure that 
if. you look more closely at the 


world today, anJ at your own 


lack of fu") citiz mship.as a ‘Ne- 


facing. 


gro in America, you will have 

to admit that, despite your 

thoughtless remarks, Robeson 

does speak for you. As for me, 

he’s my spokesman ‘all the way. 
JOSEPH JACKSON 
161 Bruckner Blvd. 
Bronx. 


EDUCATOR FINDS 
EUROPE HATES WAR 


Dr. F. D. Patterson, president of 
Tuskegee Institute, now touring 
Europe,- told American — reporters 
in Germany that he found Europ- 
eans wanting nothing more than 


peace. The West Germans, he 
said, like everyone else, wished to 
be left alone to work out their 
destiny with a minimum of per- 
sonal security. 


Turkey Legislates 


Against Ideas 

ANKARA (ALN).—Oné section 
of the government's proposed_ new 
draft Jaw provides for prison sen- 
tences of five to 15 years for pub- 
lishing “unfounded or exagger- 
ated” news which is “detrimental 
to the peoples morale and the 


national interest.” It also author-| 


izes 30-vear jail sentences for peo- 
ple said to be “left-wing” and de- 
portation of people with “subver- 
sive’ ideas, 
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Send all material and .cone 
dence to 29AW. 125 'St., 


ca 
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ATwater 9-0415. | 
Editor: Abnc W. Berry. 
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the end of police brutality. . 


such that the police can arrest any of them walking down ‘the main 
street of Johannesburg at any time of the day or night, and any 
competent prosecutor will have no difficulty whatever in finding 
some offense with which he could be charged.” 

This is the. statement of Julius Lewin, lecturer in Native Law 
at the South African University of Witwatersrand, but isn’t it 
true of Harlem also? 


* ) 

THAT PUPPET OF ANGLO-AMERICAN imperialism, South 
African Prime Minister Daniel F. Malan, states: e African peo- 
ple, whether in South West Africa or in the Union of South Africa, 
ave no absolute land rights; rights, that is to say, which cannot 
be abrogated by a European parliament at will.” Pang 

Underneath the big talk and the honeved phrases, is the at- 
titude of the Washington bi-partisan crowd any different? Are 
not. the killers of John Derrick and the-entire Harlem police force 
acting on these same principles, as if the Dred Scott decision was 
still the law of the land and the Civil War yet to be fought? 

* 


DESCRIBING THE BRITISH STRIKE-BREAKING. in the 
fall of 1949, at the Enugu coal mines in Nigeria, the Colonia] Office 
White Paper reads: 

“He returned to the armed party, took up a 
stable and went forward again. He repeated the warning, but 
the mob took no notice.- He then took aim at a person whom he 
thought was a ring leader and he fired.. This had the effect of 
causing the mob to pause. The Baton party again advanced and 
succeeded in recovering the wounded man who was immediatel 
taken to hospital where he died.” : 

‘ 


TWENTY-ONE NIGERIANS, INCLUDING THREE WO- 


MEN, were killed and 51 wounded by the British strike-breakers . 
And has not . 


in a manner similar to the death described above. 

Harlem, through the years, suffered the same and even greater 

losses at the hands of the killer-cops. | ie 
® 


THE NIGERIAN NATIONAL EMERGENCY Committee, 
in a memorandum to the British inveStigation committee, called 


the policemen and government officials who suppressed the Enugu 


sea 88! BOE nea taal 
“A pack of ignorant ple, pr to a fault, vainglorious 

their er to an eptsdonntile extent, and completely and a 
solutely unfit for the high estates to which they had been 


And Nigeria, like Harlem, is demanding, once and for ‘all time, 


rifle from a con- 


JAMAICA FEAR 
A-BKOMB WAR 


of a new world: war, U; 
Bases in Cuba, the British West’ weapons, 


Unitel States. military activit 


} a target in the event| is: reported: 
S. Naval|are said to. 


‘it eet 


| Indies, Panama Canal Zone _and 
Puerto Rico were: the. immediate 
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 eentered as second ciass matter Oct. 22, 1947, at the post _ See Back Pag eo. 
office at New York, N. ¥., under the Act of March 3, 1879 | 
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By John Hudson Jones 


The campaign to force justice in the Dec. 7 police killing 
of Negro veteran John Derrick moved ahead on three fronts 
this week. 7 

First, the dead GI's 65-year-old..father Henry Derrick ar- 
rived in New York from Augusta, Ga., to add his voice to the 
many thousands demanding punishment of the killer cops, Basil 
Minakotis and Louis Palumbo. And as this edition of The 

__Worker went to press, a giant mass rally sponsored by the New 

“York National Association for the Advancement of Cvlored q . RT 
People was expected to draw over 5,000 to the Refuge Temple anit a SO erg. 
of Bishop R. C. Lawson on Jan. 5. 8 te ety Pies 
: Thirdly, the Harlem Council of the American, Labor Party, 
in a delegation to the office of Mayor Impellitteri at City Hall, 
demanded an end to cop violence against Negroes, indemnity 
for tne poverty-stricken family of 12 children, removal of ee Oe eee exes ace t, 5 te 
mounted police from Harlem, and prosecution of the killers of Cay OR oie eee OSE [bay ” ° pea ) Ria 
young Derrick. thE) eee” ah A pemaes, ng 

Meanwhile, the local NAACP declared that more witnesses - 
were coming forward to tell of the wanton slaying ot Derrick, 
while he was celebrating his discharge from the Army with 
two triends, Pvt. Osear Farley and Zack Milline. All witnesses, 
including the two friends, charge the cops with opening fire 
without cause, while Derrick’s hands were in the air. 

The Harlem Civil Rights Congress rapped Impellitteri for 
his. continued silence on the killing, again reminding him of 
Bos re promises to the people of Harlem before he was 
elected. 

_ The Mayor's refusal to act in the case wag also hit by Demo- 
cratic Assemblyman Hulan Jack, who said, “His Honor should 
be ashamed of his record thus far. Not since the late John P. 
OBrien have we seen such official laxity.” 

The, elder Derrick, father of 12 children, declared earlier 
this week that his son had informed the family of a large sum 
oo he was bringing home for Christmas and to purchase 
a home. / —— , | 

_ But police claim Derrick had only $57 on him, though 
eye-witnesses have Sworn he carried nearly $4,000 when slain. 
~ South by depriving hungry children of much needed money for | Bos ¢ Gugew ack JOON A pg ek eects Le EN Bie 
. food, clothes, and a better home, = * | 0 IR ee ene et te 
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By Joseph Starobin 
THE UMITED STATES has another chance to make een 
peace—thanks to the Soviet Union’s New Year's note which spells ee ee oe 


| , ; : h ' th \ ST SSR pelos rts | : EAR ca xo . 
cece of Gomme ee ree 8 Serene 08 the Bey THE CZECHOSLOVAK ASSEMBLY passes a law m to incite war irrespective 
of the methods used, or for engagirig in propaganda for war or supporting such propaganda. The 


The bi i is whether the State Department will 
be fancies as omens. ieluead of Auseiicans onliciod for ee of I are preparing for the First Congress of the Partisans of Peace to be held 
in Prague on Jan, 20. . 


peace—to meet the Soviet offer halfway, and quickly. 
Or, put it another way: are we going to continue building 
Even Press Ad ' 
ig Anti-War [ren 


a new-Axis, ranging from Truman to the Nazis to the Japanese 
By Max Gordon : 


fascists to butcher Franco and Tito, or are we going to take the 
road back from the brink of war to the sure highroad of peace? 
Letters received both by the politicians and the newspapers in all parts of the 
country these past weeks reveal the extent and depth of the opposition of rank-and-file 


. 
THE SOVIET OFFER is very concrete, It doesn’t leave 

America to the Truman-Dulles war program and the desire for peace. Public bitterness 
against involving the nation in 


much room for parlaying-around, although that seems to be 
Washington’s tactic. The original Soviet proposal for a foreign 
ministers’ conference was made as long ago as Nov. 3, 1950; 
it followed a meeting of the Eastern European people’s democ- 
racies and the Soviet Union at Prague, which made very specific 
proposals for a German settlement, including a ban on remili- 
tarization and the formation of a unity council looking toward 
the uniting of a democratic Germany. 
It took the western powers until Dec, 22, 1950, to reply, 
and then only in a very conditional way. The suggestion was 
— ‘a0 raps the meeting ng 90 also sexgee oy — East 
—although at that very moment, the proposals of the Chinese a tae 
People's Republic for a settlement in Korea were being rejected. aggr’s pay rt. a oe ae 
: wa me Fo ce within five days, The next move is [ithe speech of ex-President Herbert 
errs Up western powers. Hoover. Hoover, in his address, 
7 offered no peace program, but sim- 
ply another way of continuing the 
struggle in behalf of big business. 
He based himself; however, more 
squarely on the realities confront- 
ing the ruling class in our country, 
.as well as _ om’ me of cer- 
tain capitalist and banking 
that aré more interested in the 
western hemisphere than they are 
in Europe. 


. 2 
. 
ve veer 
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Front’ and then spend ‘an evening 
with my little girl and me.” 


“Just what %s ‘our interest’ in 
Korea, China and Formosa?’ F. E. 
Perkins of Watertown asks in the 
Syracuse Herald-Journal, Pointedly 
referring to that paper's constant 
use of the term “our interests” in 
those countries, the reader de- 
mands to know: “Are ‘our interests’ 
in those countries different from 
‘their interests’ in our country—say 
Florida, Porto Rico or the U.S.A. 
as a whole?” : | 


Jan. 1—The First Baptist Church 
of Spring Valley, in a letter to Pres. 
Truman, urges withdrawal of all 
foreign ets. from Korea; seating 
of the People’s Republic of China 
in the UN; outlawing the atom- 
bomb; reexamination of the sen- 
tence of Lt. Gilbert and working 
out a peaceful solution of the 
Korean war. 

The letter, signed by Rev. E. L. 
Harrison, Henry: McCormick and 
William A. Scott, declared: “We 
hold peace too dearly to rest’ our 
hopes for it on preparation for war. 
Militarization is as much a threat 
to peace as it is to democracy ... 
We reftise to accept the idea that 
war is inevitable. We refuse to be- 
lieve that atombombs must fall. No 
differences are so great that they 
cannot be settled by peaceful nego- 
tiations and agreement among na- 
tions.” | 

It should be noted that while 
Hoover demanded continuance by 
other means of the war against the 
peoples of the Soviet Union, China 
and other liberated lands of Europe 
land Asia, the people in their letters 
to the press politicians de- 
manded a settlement of this war 
through genuine negotiations 
war would go to see a 30-year-old |among the great nations, including 
pricnae, ‘All Quiet on the Western! China. 


POINT OF ORDER 


MacArthur Counts 


By Alan Max oe) 
General MacArthur has certainly made an improvement 
.in his intelligeuce department. A few.weeks ago, the only way 
he could tell there were any Chinese volunteers in Korea was 
to send an army into a-trap. But now he is able to come up 
with figures like 226,907 North Koreans and 118,306 Chinese. 
How does MacArthur coiint so accurately? agro he’ 
has installed a series of turn-stiles, through which the North 
Koreans and 


ers sons. Mr. President, we the 
people on the farms and in the | 
cities want Peace and we want it 
now. 

“Yours truly, 

“Mrs, Alvina Hayman.” 

The parent of a boy in Korea 

writes in the Lincoln "eg 
Journal: “Aren't we slowly but 
surely being sold out by the hum- 
bugs in Washington or UNP My 
son is in Korea. Why send our men 
over there when the odds are 50 
to 1 against them? I, like thousarids 
of others, am rebellious.” 
W. T. Davis, another reader, 
‘commenting on  MacArthurs 
“Home by Christmas” promise, 
writes: “I suppose this ghastly de- 
feat will only inspire the Mac- 
Arthur cult to find-‘new and better, 
excuses.” 


Mrs. Mary Muller, of Milltown, 
writes to the Inter-County Leader 
of Frederic, Wisconsin and asks the 
pointed question: “Is the Korean 
conflict between Asiatic and Amer- 
ican youth, or is it between Korean 
resources and the representatives 
of capital?” She pleads for “saving 
the precious blood of American 
and Asiatic youth.” 

J. M. K. writes to the Joliet (IIl.) 
Spectator: “I. know all about how 
we have to give up because were 
at war again. But I can still read 
the financial page and see the 
profits made by the big corpora- 
tions in this country.” And “A Sol- 
dier’s Wife” writes: “Faster cars 
and the wonders of sulfa mean 
nothing if our lives are constantly 
shadowed by bigger and ‘better’ 
wars, I know that pacifist talk is 
almost treason today, but I wish all 
the people who go around talking 
that we must fight a “preventive 


WHAT THE USSR SUGGESTS is simple: 

© A foreign ministers’ meeting on the “demilitarization of 
Germany” which the Soviet note calls the “most acute problem 
for Europe.” 
. © Additional questions, pertaining to Germany, which 
need discussion should be based on the Prague proposals; that 
is the democratization and unification of the country. 

* A meeting of the deputies to the foreign ministers, to 
work out the specific agenda, which the USSR feels should not 
be held in the war-hysteria atmosphere of Lake Success, New 
York, but in Paris, London or Moscow. 

} * 


THE REACTIONS in the western capitals were signifi- 
cantly different. In Paris, the feeling was thatthe Soviet note 
opened the door to a real effort at peace-making. In France, 
the popular movement against the rearmament -of western Ger- 
many is so powerful that the French government—though a 
satellite of Wall Street—does not dare reject the offer of funda- 
mental discussions, 2 | | 

In Britain, the reaction was positive as well, for essentially 
the same reasons. In Washington, the State Department did its 
best to throw cold water on the whole thing, indicating in ad- 
vance that the misrulers of this country don’t want to take the 
néw. opportunity for peace, and want nothing to interfere with 
the building of a new fascist Axis under their wing. 

And here is where the two immediate dangers lie. To go 
into a conference on demilitarizing Germany, according to the 
Potsdam decisions, means that the present policy of building up 
= = of 200,000 Nazis has ms be aba or at least de- 

yed. 
AND THE SECOND DANGER is that the State Depart- 
ment/will do.its best to delay, to maneuver around, if it cannot 
resist French and Britich pressure, and thus use the time that 
should go into the conference itself for the purpose of rushing 
‘Gen. Dwight Eisenhower to Europe and pushing the remilitari- 


zation of the Reich. . 
ying with fire. For the USSR has 


* 


BUT THE PEOPLE seized on 
this proposal to get out of Korea, 
where the actual fighting is taking 
place, to express their strong hos- 
tility to the war program of the bi- 
partisan coalition. 

Thus, Washington newspaper- 
men reported that the mail of such 
staunch backers of this program as 
Senators Herbert S. Lehman of 
New York and H. Alexander Smith 
of New Jersey showed forty to one 
in favor ot Hoover's address, 
which, in effect; meant opposition 
to the Truman program for an 
end to interference in the lives of 
the peoples of the Far East. For 
this was the way the people, if in- 
vor? gap interpreted what Hoover 


The forty-to-one proportion, ac- 
cording to reports, was the smallest 
in favor of the Hoover plan. Other 
senators received mail running as 
high as 100-to-1 in favor of getting 
out of Korea. 


But this would be 
onge before said that it will not tolerate the rebuilding of a Nazi 
army and a Nazi arsenal in the Ruhr. It’s not going to lose the 
initiative in fighting for peace by ing to maneuvers 
for a conference that do not actually lead to results. 
shasch el WAkMbar Oaaioden Wha talicce tt vente take 

nce © -Four tion millions o ple kno 
is the way forward to peace. Aa " 

On the eve’ of his message 
know-in thousands of | letters 
doesn’t want to muff this great h 


* 


AN ASSOCIATED PRESS sur- 
of newspapers from Massachu- 
setts to California showed, too, that 
the people are not behind the Tru- 
man war policies. The survey 
showed that from a typical 50 per- 
cent to as high as 99 percent of the 
letters received by newspapers in, 
a city-by-city survey are demand- 
ing an end to the military adven- 
tures abroad. 
Many of these letters have been 
sent to the Daily- Worker and 
Worker by readers in various cities, 


MOVE 10 ib | aI | | and have been reprinted. Thus, j 
au | | BREAK 1.W.0. ‘| Wisconsin nee Rea porn to Presi- 


The injunction against the International Workers Order|°nt, T'uman: 
by which the New York State Insurance Agency seeks to soo cay ie. people ais belies 


ou ‘in this war. H bbed 
wreck the pro ve fraternal organization, is slated for sibows with the nin tg iy farm- 
court action , Jan. 6. , 


to Congress, Truman ought to 
and telegrams—that America 


ope of peace. 


n M ers, the man on the street and the 

By its injunction, the state in- 
surance body seeks.to keep the 
underwriting new policies and dis- 
bursing funds. 

Officers of .the IWO_ have 
charged ‘that the insurance a 
is acting 4 v0 orders of Gov, 
Thomas E. Dewey “for. the dir 


and insurance of the IWO mem- 

bers and their families and turning 

oe to the insurance monop- 
es. Oe ann 


The IWO has charged that the: 
Attomey General's office is pre- 
a to,meddie in the case be- 

e the New York State Supreme 


| purpose .of confiscating the sayings th 


IWO has protested to 


mothers of this nation and asked 


I have ta with many people 
sa he tarde, ie tone ee 
city but I have yet to hear. 
say he is in favor of our in 

of Korea, I have yet to hear 
mother say she wants her 

boys to go to Korea to be slaugh- 


vie 


tered‘ of to slaughter other m 


each 


-y 


man. 
time MacArthur is 
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By Joseph North 


Confidence that America’s people could guarantee peace despite . the 
heightened danger of World War III marked the historic 15th convention 
of the Communist Party held in New York last week. 


Delegates — over 200 from 
all parts of the land, a third 


of them Negro workers and 
sha¥ecroppers—described the con- 
vention as the most stirring and 
fruitful in their experience, It con- 
tinued for four days. | 

The delegates were confident, 
they declared, that the nation is 
on the eve of great mass move- 
ments for peace. The program 
unanimously adopted to help cre- 
ate an irresistible peace front was 
based upon: | 

® the defense of trade-unions 
and their unity in action to safe- 
guard the living standards of the 
working-class; 

® the achievement of full equal- 
ity of the Negro people and their 
Success in the struggle for national 
liberation; | 

® the unity of labor and the 
Negro people; 

© the defense of democracy and 
a halt to the encroachments of fas- 
cism here; 

* the building of their party 
and its press. 

. * 
_ THE CONVENTION opened as 
greetings arrived from nearly every 
Communist Party in the world as 
well as from great trade-unions like 
the Chinese Federation of Labor. 


partys struggles to win world 
pence. [Greetings appear on page 
4. 
The delegates represented every 
segment of the people—industrial 
labor, agriculture and the Black 
Belt. They reported their grassroots 
experieces to round out the main 
resolution which they unanimously 
adopted. 

As they met major newspapers 
were obliged to admit what the 
Communists had contended since 
the bloody intervention in Korea 


started—that it “was the most un- 
popular war in American history.” 
* 

GUS HALL, who was re-elected 
national secretary and who deliv- 
ered the main report and summary, 
said that the nation’s majority is 
“aroused over the menace of 
World War III and is groping for 
the right answers.” 

Hall, a broad-shouldered steel! 
worker and a veteran of World 
War II, said an irresistible peace 
front could be built that would in- 
clude all sections of the people 
except the rabid warmongers. The 
factors for such a front are here 
now, he told the delegates. 

But he urgently advised topmost 
speed in their labors, the creation 
of new ways of work, new ideas 


“for there is no time to lose.” 


Hall, as well as other leaders 
and delegates, traced the growing 
threat of general war. The Com- 
munist national secretary said the 
menace has increased with devel- 
opments in West Europe since the 
Brussels conference and the ap- 
pointment of Gen. Eisenhower. 
Here, plus the events in Asia, are 
the centers of the world war dan- 


ger. 
* 


THE COMMUNIST LEADER 
declared that the veterans of World 
War II, the Negro 15,000,000 of 
the nation, the Jewish people, the 
national groups “all have a clear 
understanding of the peril if the 
Nazi armies are rebuilt.” _ 

Hall and other leaders like for- 
mer Councilman Benjamin _]. 
Davis, Henry Winston, organiza- 
tion secretary; John Williamson, 
labor secretary, underscored the 
need to build working-class and 
Negro unity as the greatest guaran- 
tee of peace. 

This alliance, they emphasized, 
is fundamental to achieve the aims 
of the working-class as well as of 
the national Negro liberation 
movement, ¢ 

The Communists warned that 
Wall Street continues its plot to 
drive the nation into fascism. The 


All the cables praised the American 


(Continued on Page 6) 


mited Labor Action 
Key to Job Ahead 


‘By George Morris 


The report of John Williamson and the discussion on the problems and work in the 


_trade unions, were 


among the highlights of the National convention of the Communist 


Party. Williamson’s hour-long report gavé an estimate of the trade union picture today 


and singled out the problems for 
central attention. 


Among the highlights of his 
speech, underscored by many 
speakers in the trade union panel 
and before the general convention 
body were the following: 


® The central problem is to 
win the workers and unions for a 
policy of peace. | 
® The economic struggles grow- 
ing out of the effects of the war 
economy should be viewed as part 
and parcel of the fight tor peace. 
® New emphasis was put on 
work in the right-wing led unions 
as the MAIN direction of progres- 
“sive activity in the labor move- 
ment, ies : 
® United labor.action and th 
application of the united. front 
tactic is the key to involvement of 
- an ever-rising number of workers 
in struggles, : 
© New and special emphasis 
was put on the struggles for the 
of the Negro people. and of 


those struggles by progressives, 

® The elements of a program 
for left-progressive in the trade 
unions were outlined, 


* 


WILLIAMSON 
against judgin 
surge for withdrawal from Korea 
and against Truman’s threatened 
use of the atom bomb, as already a 
“fundamental change.” The “new” 
feature, he stressed, is the dem- 
onstrative reaction of the workers 
in hundreds of shops. The real 
change will come if the progres- 
sives are able to influence “the de- 
cisive sections of the workers” for 
a peace policy. 

The reports by the delegates 
fully confirmed Williamson’s view 
that a peace sentiment is rapid] 
breaking through among the ra 
and file workers in the plants, _ 

Williamson warned against sep- 
aration of the struggle for peace 


WARNED 


the current up- 


+maximum 


from. the struggle against the 


omic consequences. of the..war. 


policy of the Truman administra- | 


tion. “They are two halves of the 
same problem,” he said, noting 
that workers who are beginning to 
feel the effects of the war eco- 
nomically also expresses their op- 
position to the war drive in gen- 
eral, 
* 


THE “KEY to activizing the 
number is through 
proper forms of united labor ac- 
tion,” said Williamson. In line with 
this, the tactical problem that re- 


ceived the main attention in the} 


convention's discussions was the 
united front, and its application on 
every level on every conceivable 
issue. 

Williamson and man 
speakers also said much of the 
weaknesses and confusion, within 
the left-progresive ranks and noted 


that some of them also reflect the! 


influence of the war drive. Ex- 


amples were cited of efforts to 


. (Continued on, Page 6). 


folks back home; of the love’ and loya 


of the 


Challenge to the 
imcrow Parties 


By John Pittman 


STATISTICS are feeble tools of description. 

To say that 66 of the 208 delegates to the 15th Convention 
of the Communist Party of the United States of America were 
Negro men and women, and that 6 of the 22 new national 
officers elected by the delegates were Negro men and women— 
to say this and noe more, is to tell ais. of the. personal- 
ities of these new leaders, nor of the rich and varied strata: of 
Negro life represented by the delegates, nor of the deep yearn- 
ings and sndhakable determination of the Negro people which 
found expression in this convention. 

Nor can statistics describe the extent to which all the 
delegates, white as well as Negro, were preoccupied with the 
wi, generated. by the current white chauvinist war pro-— 
gram of Wall Stret imperialism. It is an understatement to say 
that there was hardly a speech which did not underscore the 
importance of these problems. This inclined many delegates 
to remark that this 15th Congress had indeed registered “a turn” 
in the Party’s mastery of theory and practice on the Negro 


question, ‘ 

IT IS THE FASHION ‘in a society dominated by a theory 
of history which exaggerates the role of individuals and denies 
that of classes, to judge a political party or a movement solely 


‘by the stature of its leaders. We Marxists do not subscribe to 


this theory, although neither do we underestimate the role of 
leadership. 

Yet, for the sake of argument, we can put it to the Re- 
publican and Democratic parties: Are there six Negroes—even 
one Negro—in your operating national leadership? Is there 
in your entire leadership an individual of whatever color or 
national origin of the caliber of Henry Winston, the share- 
croppers son who rose to become the Communist’ Party's na- 
tional organizational secretary; or of Benjamin J. Davis, the 
Georgia-born rock of a man who obtained more votes for the 


‘New York City council than most of the Southern chairmen 


of House of Representatives Committees; or of Pettis Perry, 
the scholarly, able Alabama-born agrarian expert, whose little 
finger contains more of human dignity than the entire families 
of a Truman or a Taft? If, indeed, you Republicans and 
Democrats persist in using this measuring rod, find a person 
in your entire ranks to compared in imaginative energy and 
revolutionary zeal with Miss Claudia Jones; or a Southerner 
who speaks more authoritatively—and indeed, lovingly—of the 
South and its people, whites ae Negroes, than Jim Jackson; or 
a more competent executive, wise in the ways of big city life 
and skilled in their management in behalf of the people, than 
Claude Lightfoot. * nace 
AND, STILL SPEAKING of the caliber of men and 
women, were there ever at conventions of Wall Street's twin 
jimcrow parties such delegates as these? The Louisiana and 
San Francisco longshoremen; the steel and tobacco workers 
from “Alabama and Florida and the Carolinas; the sharecropper 
from Louisiana;: seamen from Texas; factory workers from 
California, New Jersey, Michigan, Illinois; office workers and 
professionals; artists and writers; housewives and mothers. with 
sons in Korea; young men and young women in school or on 
jobs or looking forward to marriage and homes, All of them 
confident! Confident of their ability to x ig and fight for the 
ty of the people for’ 
whom they spoke; of the power of their Party, their class and 
their people to impose peace on the atomaniacs and turn the 


trend to fascism into its eppoes 3 . 


“THE TURN,” HOWEVER, had other aspects. It is the 
unity of theory and practice which we Marxists proclaim to be 
the true test of a political party. Not the empty phrase-monger- 
ing about ciyil rights of a Truman or the unctuous speechifying 


about “peace and freedom” of a Dulles, But deeds to suit the 


words. Here was a real achievement of the 15th Convention. 
As one delegate put it, “It sure looks like were going to win 
the southern people now.” And it was the same for the farmers. 
and for that phase of Negro work in which performance faces 
so many difficulties, namely, the organization and activization — 
ee NETS vw necpiag ecru ste PR On 


“Fraternal greetings to your 
fighting convention for world 


peace and against the imperialist | 
reedom || 


plan of aggression, for 
and peoples independence.” — 
(Signed) G. Avnedo Alvarez, for 


the Central Committee, Commun- 


ist Party of Argentina. 
Australia 


. . . We wish you every suc- 
cess in the valiant struggle you are 
waging against U. S. imperialism, 
the spearhead and organizer of the 
drive to, war, and in your struggle 
to unite the working le of the 
U. S. in the great and noble cause 
for peace... "—(Signed) R. Dixon, 
for the Communist Party of Austra- 
lia. , 


Austria 
“... We greet your convention, 
and see in you the true vanguard 
of the American people. We know 
that the future does not belong to 
imperialism, but to the millions of 
the common people of all lands. 
The struggle of the American Com- 
munists is therefore not only just; 
it will also be victorious.”—(Signed) 
]. Kopplenig, for the Central Com- 
mittee, Communist Party of Austria 


Brazil 

“ , « « We-are following with 
greatest interest the courageous 
struggle of the democratic and 
peace-loving forces of North Amer- 
ica at the head of which-is to be 
found the valiant party of Foster 
and Dennis. We feel how difficult 
and hard is the struggle that you 
are carrying on in the very citadel 
of imperialism against the war- 
mongers . . . The struggle of the 
American workingclass for peace 
and against fascism helps us greatly 
in our struggle for national inde- 
pendence. We must redouble the 
’ struggle to crush our common 
enemy in his colonial rear ... ”— 
(Signed) Luis Carlos Prestes, for 

the Central Committee, Commun- 

ist Party of Brazil. | 
Bulgaria 

“..« The toilers throughout the 
world who follow with interest and 
sympathy the fight of the heroic 
Korean. people for liberty, and in- 
dependence do not confuse the 
murderers of Wall Street with the 
American people, and highly esti- 
mate the fight of the progressive 
forces in the United States to put 
an end to this ferocious aggres- 
sion. ... Long live the American 
Communist Party. Long live the 
powerful front of the partisans of 
peace headed by the Soviet Union 
and the great Stalin.”—(Signed) V. 
Chervenkov, general secretary for 
the Central Committee, Bulgarian 
Communist Party. 


Canada 


_ “... In Canada, as throughout 
the world, there inexorably grows 
a deeper, harder opposftion to the 
criminal, imperialist war polices of 
the Truman regime. At the same 
time there grows in Canada a 
stronger admiration and respect for 
people's champions like Gene Den- 
nis, Bill Foster and Gus Hall—who 
lead the magnificent fight of Amer- 
ican Communists in these critical 
days. We are firmly confident, com- 
rades, that the leadership and 
fighting membership of the Com- 
munist Party—of the - U.S.A. will 
succeed in their historic task, and 
unite thé American working class 
and its allies to defeat the crim- 
inal war cabal of Wall Street and 
Washington . . . ”"—(Signed) Tim 
Buck, general secretary, Labor- 
Progressive Party. | 
Ceylon Oe tea a4 
“ .. + At this momentous hour, 
we Asian people look’ forward to 
the progressive movement and 
workingclass of America,.and in 
particular to the leadership of your 
party, to stop this insane policy 
of your rulers and take back Amer- 


| 


forces in this country and made 


Communists and Workers parties from every 
section of the globe sent greetings to the 15th 
National Convention of the Communist Party of 
‘the United States, which was held last weekend. 
Speaking for hundreds of millions of fighters for 
peace, ‘socialism and colonial liberation, these 
messages hailed the fight’for peace by the Com- 
munists of hte United States and other progressive 


will be won. 


it clear that the 


"Text and excerpts of the messages: i 
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ght for peace . 
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China 

“Dear Comrade Gus Hall and 
dear comrades of Fifteenth Nation- 
al Convention of Communist Party, 
United States of America: The 
Communist Party of China sends 
its warm greetings to-your conven- 
tion and salutes Comrade Dennis 
who is in prison, and others who 
are being persecuted. American 
Communists and all persons who 
oppose aggressive pun of Amer- 
ican imperialism and rule of fascist 
terror, are now uniting in joint re- 
sistance against savage oppression 
and are striving to unite and edu- 
cate broad masses. As a result of 
the common struggle of the people 
of the world, and the awakened 
people in the United States, Amer- 
ican-imperialism has met with huge 
defeats and will continue to meet 
with even bigger defeats. Chinese 
people assure you that they will 
stand together with all loyal fight- 
ers for peace and democracy in 
United States and believe that your 
struggle for great just cause will 
be crowned with final victory.’ — 
Central Committee of Communist 
Party of China. 


Cuba 

“,.- We know of the monstrous 
persecutions and slanders by which 
the hysterical atomic war-makers 
have victimized you, but we are 
firmly convinced that you, the 
Communist Party of the U.S.A., 
will know how to overcome all 
difficulties and defeat all attacks 


and that you will fulfill the great 


task of world significance, of strug- 
gling, resolutely against war. 

“We also suffer bestia] persecu- 
tion. We have seen our leaders and 
members assaulted and assassin- 
ated, our radio station closed down 
and our newspapers suppressed 
through direct orders of the Yankee 
imperialists . . . But we neither 
surrender nor retreat. We know 
the world camp of peace, headed 
by the Soviet Union, is stronger 
than the path of war. : 

“Long live the Communist Party 
of the U. S., the party of peace, 
democracy and anti-imperialism.”— 
(Signed) Juan Marinello, president, 
Blas Roca, general secretary, Pop- 
ular Socialist Party of Cuba. 


Czechoslovakia 


“Our people follows with warm 
sympathies the heroic struggle of 


your party against the imperialists: 


who for their selfish interests and 


profits want to throw the .world 


into the inferno of a new war. The 
people of Czechoslovakia realize 
how difficult are the conditions 
under which the Communist Party 
of the U.S.A. defends the interests 


of peace at a time when the Amer-. 


ican warmongers are in a criminal 
way persecuting vour party... ” 
(Signed) Central Committee, Com- 
munist Party of Czechoslovakia. 


Denmark 


~ . «+ It is with the greatest in- 
terest we have followed your 
heroic struggle and we have tried, 
according to means, to inform the 
Danish people about your struggle 
by raising supporting actions for 
your party and leaders ... ”— 
(Signed) Central Committee, Com- 
munist Party of Denmark. 


France 

~ . «+ The French people do not 
confuse the American workingclass 
and the American people with the 
aggressors against the people in 
Korea now preparing a new theatre 


struggle which is developing 


the horrors of a new war. . . Long 
live the Communist Party of the 


U.S.A. Long live the solidarity of K 


the American people and the people 
of France in the great struggle for 
freedom and for the maintenance 
of sig A Jacques -Du- 
clos, for the Central Committee of 
the Communist Party of France. 


Great Britain 


“ ... Your country and ours are 
decisive factors in the world peace 
front. If our peoples actively op- 
pose the war plans it will be im- 
possible for them to be carried 
through. — 

“We have watched -with the 
reatest admiration the splendid 
ight of the Communist Party of 
the U.S.A. carried forward in con- 
ditions of the utmost difficulty. We 
pay tribute to the lifelong service 
of your national chairman, Com- 
rade William Z. Foster, to the 
American workingclass. 

“In: courageously resisting the 
barbarous 8 wars of Amer- 
ican imperialism, combatting its 
attempts to destroy the national in- 


cluding our own; in battling against 
the oppression of the Negro people; 
in fighting fascist reaction, defend- 
ing the economic interests of your 
people, and working for a demo- 
cratic and united trade union 
movement, you are acting in the 
finest and bést traditions of the 
great American people and provin 

to the world that Truman iad 
MacArthur do’ not represent the 
true feelings of American workers, 


|\democrats and lovers of peace.”— 


(Signed) Harry Pollitt, general sec- 
retary, Communist Party of Great 
Britain. 


Hungary 

“ . « . We know your struggle 
is difficult, but ncn: it with you 
800 million people led by the in- 
vincible Soviet Union defend peace 
and liberty. This fact and the 
righteousness of our commion cause 
are guarantees of final victory. 
Long live the Communist Party of 
the U.S.A. and William Z. Foster, 
its leader, steeled in decades of 
struggle: Long live the persecuted 
leaders of the party, and Eugene 
Dennis, who continue their fight 
for peace and freedom from fascist 
courts and from behind prison bars. 
Hearty fraternal greetings.” — 
(Signed) Central Committee, Hun- 
garian Working People’s Party. 


India 


“It is with feelings of hope that 
the people of India and other colo- 
nial countries look upon the pro- 
gressive section of the American 
people who, under extremely diffh- 
cult conditions, are carrying on a 
gallant struggle against the reac- 
tionary warmongering of Wall 
Street who are out to enslave the 
whole world. Watching the activi- 
ties of the American partisans of 
peace, progressive trade unionists, 
leaders of the Negro people and 


mocracy, the oppressed peoples of 
the colonial world feel that ‘their 
own struggle for national inde- 


for peace and people’s democracy. 
e Communist Party of India 


is proud of the fact that it is the 


Communist Party of the U.S.A. 


that stands at the head of the 
American progressives. ‘While the 


throughout the world to prevent]. 


‘tions of the Irish 


dependence of other countries, in- 


other champions of peace and de-' 


pendence is inseparable from the 
|struggle of the American people 


Indonesia 

“ , » « Please do not think we 
have forgotten you. On the con- 
trary, each: time we discuss the 
orean misery, 
the pac eect, Bi a the progres- 
sive people in America have to 
bear for the sake of everlasting 
peace. . . .Our greetings and our 
support in your struggle for peace.” 
—National Committee, Conmmunist 
Party of Indonesia. 


Ireland 
“= “We call on the many thousands 
of the citizens of Irish parentage 
to support your party and thus 
keep high the revolutionary tradi- 
a Support 
for your party and the great cause 
of world peace is the best contri- 
bution that the Irish in America 
can make towards winning for 
their homeland the poms 4 and free- 
dom for which so many have made 
the supreme sacrifice.” — (Signed) 
Sean Nolan, secretary, Irish Work- 
ers League. 


Northern Jjreland 


.'« » We salute your secretary, 
Comrade Dennis, all the victims of 
the imperialist war hysteria of the 
American ruling class, and together 
with you, pledge ourselves to 
struggle to restore them to liberty. 
Long live the solidarity of the Irish 
and American working class! For 
the victory of peace over war*’— 
(Signed) W. H. McCullough, sec- 
retary, Sean Murray, chairman, for 


‘the Executive Committee, Com- 


munist Party of Northern Ireland. 


Israel 


“All peace loving peoples see in 
your party the real representatives 
of the national interests of the 
American people who _ together 
with all peace-loving people in the 
United States and all over the 
world will win victory of peace 
over war. — (Signed) S. Mikunis, 
for the Central Committee, Israeli 
Communist Party. 


Italy 


“ ... Your struggle in defense 
of peace and for respect for liberty 
and peoples’ independence is felt 
and greeted by the Italian people 
as its own struggle, Your successes 
are our successes. It is certain that 
your government's persecution will 
not succeed in smothering the spirit 
of class struggle of. the American 


worker, backbone of the peoples 


resistance, against the extra-legal 


/Nazi methods which today charac- 


terize life and politics in the U. S. 
We are sure that your 15th na- 
tional convention will bring new 
energy and more effective guid- 
ance that will reinforce the ranks 
of the American fighters for peace 


and socialism.” — (Signed) Central 


Committee, Communist Party of 
Italy. ge 
Mexico 

“. .. your decisions will vic- 
torious! 
ple in their determined struggle for 
the defense of the cause of peace 
and socialism so brilliantly-led by 
Comrade Stalin.”—(Signed) Dioniso 
Encina, general secretary, for the 
Central Committee, Communist 
Party of Mexico. 


The Netherlands 


. «« This convention will be 


looked upon with the utmost in- 


terest by our party and by the 


progressives in Holland. The cour- 


he | ageous 
magnificent fight that the American | agair 


and resolute’ struggl 
the safety and the freedom 


jhave for the Communist Par 


it reminds us of; 


guide the American peo- 


‘Union extends fraternal 


of . 
Communists in our far-away islands 
in ba a et. united 
with you in the struggle for peace 
and ‘social progress and we sled e 
ourselves to intensify our efforts.”— 
(Signed) Sid Scott, national secre- 
tary, for the National Committee, 
New Zealand Communist Party. 


Norway — 


“The Communist Party of Nor- 
way, recognizing the magnificent 
role played by -the Communist 
Party of the U.S.A., at the very 


center of wérld reaction, in our 


common struggle for peace and 
against imperialism, -send their 
warmest fraternal greetings...” 


(Signed) Central Committee, Com- 


munist Party of Norway... 


Poland 


. « « Polish nation makes dis- 
tinction between aggressors in 


‘Korea and organizers of aggressive 


militarism in West Germany and 
the great American people which 
hates war and is for peace... 
“In spite of frantic reaction, :your 
party will raise stil} higher the im- 
mortal banner of Marxism-Lenin- 
ism and will honorably and patri- 
otically fulfill its patriotic and in- 
ternationalist-duty, standing in the 
foremost ranks of the workers, of 
the peace movement which is 
growing stronger every day in 
your country and which can and 
should wrench the torch of war 
from the world incendiaries. 
“Long live the central committee 
of the Communist Party of the 
U.S.A., with Comrade Foster at its 
head.”—(Signed) Central Commit- 
tee, Polish United Workers Party. 
Rumania 
“ .» « the work of your conven- 
tion is engaging the close attention 
of the working people in our coun- 
try and of the whole world because 
its main preoccupation is the cen- 
tral problem that is today engaging 
the peoples of the world—the prob- 
lem of the defense of peace. The 
working people in our country fol- 
low with deep sympathy the self- 
sacrificing struggle waged by the 
Communist Party of: the United 
States for the vital interests of the 
American people . . . ”"—(Signed) 
Central Committee, Rumanian 
Workers Party. 
Spain 
“, « « We don't confuse the ag- 
gressive imperialist government of 
the United States with the Amer- 
ican workingclass and people. Our 
people don't forget that during the 
ryears of our war ior national liber- 
ation, the blood of American volun- 
teers of the Lincoln Brigade ran 
on Spanish soil, together with the. 
Spanish fighters who, by defending 
freedom and the independence of 
Spain, -were defending peace and 
freedom for the um world. 
“We don't forget this and for 
this reason we have confidence that 
the solidarity and friendship of 
our two peoples will become still 
stronger in our common fight 
against aggression and war... 
Long live the 15th convention. of 
the Communist Party of the U.S.! 
Long live-peace! Down with Fran- 
co!”—(Signed) Central Committee, - 
Communist Party of Spain. 
Soviet Union 
“The Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet 


_ yes ings 
to the 15th convention of the Com- 
munist Party of the U.S.A. We. 
wish the Communist Party of the 
U.S.A. success in its . struggle 
against reaction; for the vital in- 


> 


@ 


pe 


ican policy to the days of the great 
Roosevelt and the policy of co- 
operation between the great pow- 


of war in Europe by rearming Communists are putting up against | 
Western Germany. The great party|war and fascism has peli them 
ced |the wrath of Wall Street, it has at 


all: the peoples on earth, waged {class and all toilers 

: by the Communist Party of the America, for thi 

of Maurice Thorez is convin : . §. headed by Bill -Foster and|ical strengthening of — 

that the American Communists, led|the same time endeared them to] other leaders, calls forth our admir-|ranks, for lasting peace 
ne OF peoples all over the|ation."—(Signed) P. de Groot, gen-|the peoples. May the 


‘by firm and courageous leaders as/|tl r th root -|the peot 
—(Signed) Political Bureau, | eral secretary, for the Central Com- |solidarity 


. —(Signed) Dr. S. A. 
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7 By } Rob F. Hall 
: WASHINGTON. _The 82nd Congress opened here Wednesday in an atmosphere | — 
of confusion, gloom and crisis, resulting from the bankruptcy of the aman Administra-} 
tion’s war policies which can now no longer be concealed. Among administration sup- 
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porters. There were some, like Sen. 
Brien McMahon (D-Conn.) who 
continued to insist that. there was 
no possible alternative to Presi- 
dent Truman's policy of “contain- 
ing communism” by encircling the 
world with bases, arming Nazi 
Germany and militarist Japan, and 
spending untold billions to arm 
the U.S. and its stooges for an 
anti-Soviet war. 

But there were Republican lead- 
_ers, like Sen. Robert A. Taft (R-O) 
who demanded the resignation of 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson 
and declared he had no confidence 
in the ability of Truman and his 
_ military advisers to get the U, S. 


out of the hole into which his in- © 
eptness had pushed it. Washing- © 


ton, said Taft, “wavered between 
panic and reassurance.’ 

Sen. Kenneth Wherry (R-Nebr) 
a GOP spokesman, has estimated 
that Truman's war program will 


cost the nation $75 billion a year 


for three years, that, he said, will 
wreck the countrys economy. 

Sen. Paul Douglas (O-Hl), once 
___ hailed as a liberal by his ADA sup- 
porters, brushed 
¢.Stions and called for the mobili- 


men as quickly as possible. 
* 

BEHIND THE SCENES mean- 
while Secretary of Defense George 
C. Marshall warned legislators that 
if no big war develops the apathy 
of the public can easily doom the 
program of war preparations. 

“How long,” Marshall 
plaintively, “will. the American 
public ‘carry themselves- through 
this tension, making the necessary 
contributions and _ sacrifices 
maintain what we feel is a neces- 
sary military set-up?” 


Members of the Senate and 


asked | 


zation of an army of six million Ya 


to 


aside such sug- “am 
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ately revealed their distress about 
the difficulties of putting into oper- 
ation the emergency mobilization 
decrees handed down by Truman 
under the National Defense Pro- 
duction Act. The appeal for volun- 
tary price controls had achieved no 
results and prices were still rising. 
Yet it was clear even to a Missis- 
sippi Congressman that the rank 
and file of labor would not peace- 


fully consent to freeze of wages 


while prices soar. 
The President’s Council of Eco- 


House, ee Committees priv- nomic Advisers made their “contri- 


, 4 _, Jaen 
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ce President-—-Renjamia }. Davis; Seeretary- Treasurer 


Kyaka PY we Fh 
bution” on the eve of the conven- 
ing of Congress in a report which 
suggested that wages be held down 
to a level determined by-the avail- 
able stocks of consumer goods, 
which CEA contended should be 
kept at a minimum. Perhaps, CEA 
said, the workers should be com- 
pelled to accept part of their wages 
in “deferred wages” by which it 
apparently meant some kind ~of 
script spendable only several years 
hence. 

Taft said Truman will probably 

(Continued on Page 7) 
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BARES SPEED-UP AT TOLEDO AUTO PLANT 


TOLEDO, Ohio. 
To the Editor: | 


“We'll do our own bargaining” 
and “let the international repre- 
sentatives from Local 12 and De- 
troit rest on their hands” are the 


words at Spicer these days. The 
reason? Grinders in department 
121 were left holding the bag after 
- their militant walkout which had 
included five other departments in 
protest against the - company s 
speedup and wage cutting. 
Now-that the United Auto 
Workers’ time study engineer from 
Detroit, Robért Kantor, has been 
through the department, the men 
are having their wages cut daily. 
For example; for grinding bores 
on gear 716911 the men have 


Indian Jailed for Applauding Film on Indians 


DENVER, Colorado. 
Dear Sir: 

They call this a free country 
with free speech, 

Our constitutional rights were 


violated at the Pioneer Theatre 
managed by H. Herzog in Engle- 
wood, Colo. 


The first time a movie showed 
the truth of the mistreatment, 


we clapped for othe pi it dis- 


: 


been cut 40 percent from $18.91 
to $11.14 per hundred. On an- 
other gear prices have been cut 
25 percent from $13.61 to $10.36. 


Workers in department 121 had 
walked out when the Spicer Corp. 
added a. “grinders chart” to a 
series of wage cuts. This chart 
speeded up the grinding process on 
every part worked over by the 
department. 

The rank and file walkout 
brought the workers the old one- 
two from’ the international union 
leaders. 

First, Norman Meyers, Local 12 
representative, got the men to re- 
turn to work on a “trial” basis. 
Then the union “time study en- 
gineer' breezed in from. Detroit 
to let the company have the chart 


turbed the poor dears in front of 
us, so the manager had the cops 
drag us out of the show and at- 
tempt to blackjack us. They had 
no warrant and no signed com- 
plaint. They threw my husband 
in jail for two hours till I paid | 
$50. bond. 

Our humiliation has no bounds! 

They were going to throw me 
in jail, too, but my husband in- 


-isisted they put him in. Because 
jwe are American Indians they 
orn not listen to anything we 


, ‘i Ciloradé Indians, and Mexi-| 


permanently antl to re-time those 
parts of the production cycle in 
which operating changes have 
taken place. 

This re-timing concession led to 
daily wage cuts of 25 to 40 percent 
in department 121. 

The walkout, however, brought 
something else. It caused wiser 
heads in the shop to see that the 
union should have nothing to do 
with time studies, They see the 
answer to speedup is Slowdown. » 

They are also saying that the 
answer io top sellout leaders is 
rank and file unity which settles 
rievances on the shop level 

y their own unit shop committee 
Bret the “aid” of the interna- 
tional representatives. 


_-A SPICER WORKER. 


cans have to wait for an hour in 
restaurants before they are waited 
on. Colored people they don’t 
want in at all, 

But it's going some when they 
arrest you because they don’t like 
you to clap in show, for Indians. 

Our slogan is: Free all American 
Indians! 

Some guardian that allows her 
wards to starve. We are looking 
for a lawyer but all expect a re- 
tainer 

- Sincerely yours, 
= and MRS. V. BEACH 


| Milton a John Pitiman. Howard C, Boldt__- 
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Their Cosine Enemy 


THE ALLEGED “PERIL.” facing America 
from abroad has produced another real peril to 
the working class and the Negro people. 

This time it is the election of two notorious 
N egro-haters and labor-haters as the Demo- 
cratic Party's chiefs in the U 5. Senate. 

The Democratic whipi che Senate will be 
Arizona Sen. Ernest McFarland. His assistant 
will be Texas Sen. Lyndon Johnson, 

These men are committed to the “white 
supremacy system which enslaves millions of 


_ Negro people in the Southern. plantations. They 


both helped to kill the FEPC bill in the Senate. 
At their hands, the Negro people can ex- 
pect nothing but harsher brutality, deeper hu- 
miliation, and sterner measures of repression 

to keep them in their place’ as the semi- 
colonial serfs of Wall Street investors and 
absentee landlords. 


© a 


BUT IT IS ALSO true of these men that 
they hate the American working class — white 
and Negro — with the same bitter reactionary 
venom as they oppose the Negro people. 

These men. are known agents of the big 
Texas oil trusts. McFarland is a pro-Franco tory 
who eagerly voted loans for the Spanish fascist. 

He voted to cripple rent control so that 
American workers could be more easily robbed 
by their landlords. He put thumbs down on any 
F Sacieal public housing to relieve the American 
victims of the slums. 

He voted to cripple the minimum wage law 
so that employers could more easily chisel their 
hired workers out of their meager earnings. 

Against these rabid enemies of the common 
man the Truman Administratien put up-a mere 
token fight, if you can even call it that. 


WE THUS HAVE the ‘ities in all its ugli- 
ness. The worst enémies of the Negro people 
and the worst enemies of the white working men 
and women of America will now be running 
the Truman Democratic machine in the U. S. 
Senate. 

The enemies of American labor’ are the 
enemies ’of-the trade unions, and have been for 
generations in American history. Ss 

If ever there was a time when the interests 
of the trade union movement and the Negro lib- . 
eration movement merged into one common 
struggle for democracy, human welfare and 
peace, that time is now. 

We believe that there should be a practi- 
cal effort made to confront these Dixiecrats and 
their GOP tory allies in Congress with a com- 
mon, united front of labor and Negro demands. 

‘As the 82nd Congress opens, they should 
hear the demands of millions of Negro and 
white working men for the passage of anti jim 
whtie working men for the passage of anti-jim- 
crow legislation, for the outlawing of ceatiien. 
for the protection of labor's living standards and. 
its right to strike against the crackdown on — : 
in the so-called ” ssc re 
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cialism gather strength. Long live 
friendship between the peoples of 
the United States and of the Soviet 
Union. Long live the Communist 
Party of the United States.”— 
(Signed) Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet 


Union. | ; 
‘Free Trieste Territory 

“We are following with particu- 
Jar attention your struggles; we 
know .the tremendous difficulties 
you are facing and therefore, to- 
gether with all democratic forces 
of our territory, Italian and Slove- 
nian, we appreciate your valor in 
consistency in the fight you are 
waging, not only in defense of your 
people, but also in the interest of 
all the people threatened or already 
victims of imperialist aggression. 
We take this opportunity to ex- 
ress our warm solidarity with the 
dies of vour party who were so 
unjustly tried and sentenced to jail. 
Long live the heroic Communist 
Party of the U.S.A.! Long live the 
international proletariat, the van- 
uard in the fight for peace. — 
Signed) Vittorio Vidali, secretary, 
Communist Party of the Free Ter- 
ritory of Trieste. 


West Germany 

“ , .. Your leaders, Foster and 
Dennis, who are the leaders of all 
peace-loving Americans, have been 
subjected to severe penalties, just 
as our Max Reimann has been 
hounded and persecuted. Your 
glorious party holds high the ban- 
ner of freedom and preserves the 
honor which the American people 
won in the struggle for independ- 
ence democracy in the past. 

“Millions of our people see 
America only as the instigator of 
the split in our fatherland. You, 
comrades, however, prove in these 
decisive hours that there is another 
America, which justly deserves to 
be honored in the world despite all 
the plottings of Wall Street and its 
political hirelings.”—(Signed) Exec- 
utive Committee, Communist Party 
of Western Germany. 


Yugoslavs in Exile 
“We Yugoslav political revolu- 
tionary emigrants in the Rumanian 
People’s Republic send you and 
through your medium, to all work- 
ing people in the U.S.A., warmest 
greetings. The struggle of the 
Communists and the democratic 
forces are waging in the U.S.A. for 
peace and democracy against the 
American and British imperialist 
warmongers who have subjugated 
Our country, too, are a great stim- 
ulant to our peoples in their just 
fight against the Titoite regime ot 
‘war preparations, of misery, of 
famine and terror. . . ”—(Signed) 
Dusko Novacov, chief editor, Pod 
Zastavom Internacionalizma. 


- AChallenge 


(Continued from Page 3) 


of the white workers, North and 
South, East and -West, in. their 
own interest to initiate and develop 
Struggles for the full citizenship 
Status of the Negro people. This 
not the preoccupation with word- 
mongering or the indignation over 
only flagrant cases of white chau- 
vinism, is the real test of Com- 
munist responsibility. 

It was Benjamin J. Davis who 
phrased the thinking of the Con- 
vention on the most important 
phase of the “turn,” though in- 
deed this thinking was reflected 
Im many other speeches. Said 
Davis: “The Negro _ liberation 
movement is objectively a move- 
ment for peace and against war, 
and the working class and other 
peace forces must, for the sake of 
peace, give this movement the 
most determined and uncompro- 
misingsupport, in any @nd all of 
its aspects.” | 


CHARTS PATH 


(Continued from Page 3) 


McCarran law, the Smith Act, the 
increased terror against the Negro 
people and the nation’s foreign- 
born were signposts of the great 


danger. 
Hail focused attention on the 


national emergency decree as a 

weapon which the administration 

is using to further destroy the peo- 

ple’s liberties and living standards. 
* 


WILLIAM Z. FOSTER, national 
chairman of the party, declared— 
in a message coh to the conven- 
tion — that Truman’s proclamation 


the single-handed power to declare 
war or drop the A-bomb. William- 
son called the decree “a dagger 
aimed directly at the workers and 
their trade-unions,” 

Williamson showed how the as- 
sault on labor embraces the right- 
wing led unions as well as all 
others. He pointed out that all 
labor would suffer, for the war 
economy would rapidly become 
one of “guns, no butter’ unless all 
segments of labor combined “in the 
proper forms of united labor ac- 
tion.” This, he said, is the key to 
maximum action of organized labor 
in defense of its interests. 

Despite the counsel of labor 
misleaders and threats of drastic 
penalties by the Government, the 
rank and file will move to defend 
their interests, Williamson declared 
and many speakers emphasized 
their agreement. “We must never 
lose sight: of the fact that railroad 
switchmen, Williamson said, “con- 


and without left-forces among 
them, demonstrated their deter- 
mination to strike for their de- 
mands at this moment.” | 


* 


THE DELEGATES elected a 
22-member National Committee, 
13 regular members and nine alter- 
nate. Thirteen are members of 
the present National Committee. 
They are: William Z. Foster, Eu- 
gene Dennis, Benjamin J. Davis, 
Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, John 
Gates, Gilbert Green, Gus Hall, 
Irving Potash, Jack Stachel, Rob- 
ert Thompson, John Williamson, 
Henry Winston and Carl Winter. 

The nine alternate members are: 
Archie Brown, labor secretary ‘of 
the California Communist Party; 
Fred Fine, chairman of the party’s 
public affairs committee; James 
Jackson, Southern regional direc- 
tor; Claudia Jones, secretary. of 
the National -Women’s Commis- 
sion; Claude Lightfoot, - Illinois 
executive secretary; Pettis Perry, 
secretary of the Negro Commis- 
sion and chairman of the Farm 


_ 


has, in effect, given the President} 


servative and ‘relatively well-paid, 


TO PEACE 


commission; William Schneider- 
man, California .state chairman; 
Sid Stein, assistant labor secretary, 
and Martha Stone, New Jersey 
state chairman. 

THE NATIONAL COMMIT- 
TEE chose five top officers who 
were approved by the convention. 
They are Foster, national chair- 
man; Eugene Dennis, general sec- 
retary; Hall, national secretary; 
Winston, organizing secretary, and 
Williamson, labor secretary. Six 
of the 22 topmost leaders are 
Negro*men and women. 


* 

THE DELEGATES thoroughly 
discussed all the issues confronting 
the nation. They had originally in- 
tended a three-day convention, but 
increased it to four for the purpose 
of fullest discussion. 

Many of the leading reports 
were greeted with ovations. .The 
convention rose to hail the appear- 
ance of William Z. Foster, veteran 
leader, who came briefly despite 
his serious heart ailment. They 
paid tribute to him as their fore- 
most Marxist theoretician, a man 
of world stature, They welcomed 
his forthcoming book as a monu- 
mental Marxist work on the polit- 
ical history of the Western hemi- 
sphere. Plans were made to greet 
his seventieth birthday next month 
by a great campaign for member- 
ship and press circulation. 

The delegates, too, “extended 
their hands through the bars” to 
Eugene Dennis, their general sec- 
retary, who was in a federal prison 
only a few blocks away from the 
convention hall, . They pledged 
Dennis they would carry on in 
his tradition and would spare no 
time or energy to win his fecedivas 
and that of all political prisoners. 

: * 

THIS CONVENTION was the 
peak of 450 regional and _ state 
conventions held in the past month. 
It ended with a stirring summary 
by. Hall who concluded that his- 
tory was moving at a pace unpre- 
cedented in all time. 


He said that in the lifetime of | 


one young man today, socialism 
was born in the Soviet Union and 
has become the world’s. greatest 
power. In addition, the liberation 
of Chinas 475,000,000 was of 
towering historic significance. He 
spoke, too, of the growth of the 
great trade-union movements in 
Italy and France which are guided 
by their Communist leadership and 
he cited the people’s gains in Amer- 
ica where the unorganized in labor 
lave banded together in unions of 
over 15,000,000. 

History, he said, is on the side of 
those who want peace and social- 
ism. 
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j be shown 
m the Warsaw archives, 1 East Ford- 


duck the peace fight or struggles 
for economic improvements. — 

“These tendencies affect all un- 
ions, at all levels whether reform- 
ist-led or progressive-led,” said 
Williamson, adding that with the 
right. wing leaders it is “a con- 
scious policy” as agents of the 
Truman administration while in 
the case’ of progressives “it re- 
flects the impact of the organized 
barrage of reaction—including 
idological pressures, fear of reac- 
tionary legislation and jailings, a 
certain softening up that arises 
from not close enough ties with 
their own members as well as 
corrupting effects of high salaries.” 


* 
ONE OF THE PROBLEMS that 
received special attention was the 
rightwing neglect of the problems 
of the Negro workers and the lack 
of sufficient -attention to those 
problems by the left progressives. 
Many Negro delegates from shops 
and unions, the largest number 
yet seen in a Communist conven- 
tion, contributed rich material on 
what is really meant by the “new” 
developments in the struggle for 
Negro liberatoin. 

The active part of the Negro 

trade unionists in the Communist 
convention stood in marked con- 
trast to the negligible role given 
Negroes in white-dominated CIO 
and AFL conventions. 
As he developed his report, 
Williamson asked “where should be 
the main direction of our trade 
union work?” 

Replying, he said it was work 
among members of the right-led 
unions. The fact that the over- 
whelming majority of the workers 
are in the AFL, CIO and inde- 
pendent right-led unions “must 
determine the main direction of all 
of the Party’s work, especially its 
trade union and_ concentration 
work,” said Williamson. 

Williamson pointed out that the 
bulk of the basic and most decisive 
workers are in the right-led unions 
and without those workers no 


(Continued from Page 3) | 


serious change in the relation of} 


to the Times of London, the arch- 
bishop of York praised British 
troops. who, according to press re- 
ports, prevented some mass exe- 


cutions* ordered by the Syngman 


Rhee government in South Korea 
and protested against other atro- 
cities which they were unable to 
stop. Referring to a Times report 


that some of the murdered women * 


“carried babies on their backs,” 
the archbishop wrote: “If these 
barbarous executions continue,’ all 
sympathy with South Korea will 
vanish, and instead there will .be 
a general demand that the forces 
of the United Nations should no 
longer be used to protect a gov- 
erriment responsible for these 
atrocities.” 


AFORUM 
Psychoanalysis 
and the ARTS 


A Forum and Discussion on 
the Struggle against Sub-. 
jectivism and Escapism in 
Literature and Art. 
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‘Presented by 


JEFFERSON SCHOOL 


is possible. 


forces within the working class | 
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SATURDAY 


Manhattan 

“EDGE OF THE WORLD,” Michael 
Powell’s powerful feature documentary 
classic set in a small fisherman village 
will be presented by the Midtown Film 
Circle at 77 Fifth Ave., on Saturday and 
Sunday evenings, Jan.-6th and ‘7th. As 
an added attraction, a dramatic fea- 
turette, “Private Life of a Cat.” 
be shown, Two perrormances each - night: 
Saturday, 8:30 and 10:30 p.m. Sunday, 
8 and 10 p.m. Socialize in the Art Room. 
Contribution 83c plus tax. 

NEW YEAR DANCE-A-ROUND. Resolved 
—to sing and dance. with Folksay at the 
first Dance-A-Round of 1951, with Holly 
Wood, Joe Jaffe, and many more. Square 
and Folk Dancing. Sat., Jan. 6, 8:30 
p.m, Furriers Halil, 250 West 26th St. 
Inst. fee only 50c. ; : 

SATURDAY NITE FILM CLUB ‘presents 
the first ‘‘Comedy Film Festival of 1951.” 
The cream of Chaplin, Langdon, Willy 
Howard and Joe Cook films. 111 West 88th 
St. 3 showings beginning 8:30 p.m. Adm. 
to members $1.00. Social all evening. 

BAILE de REYES—-Come and celebrate 
this New Year Fiesta with your Latin 
American friends. None of that canned 
music for-us. We've got a live band that’s 
going to play.lively Rhumbas, Sambas, 
Mambas, Boleros and Foxtrots. Baile 
continuo-Cantina—un premio se ‘dara, At 


the newly-decorated ALP’ Clubhouse—220 


West 80th St. (B’way) 8:30 till sun-up. 
Cont. S108, 3.44: | 
SPECIAL FILM SHOWINGS—“La Mar- 
seillaise’’. with Lotiis Jouvet and ‘“‘Korea’’ 
(a documentary)—Jan. 6, Sat. eve. Two 
showings, 8:30 p.m. and 10:30 p.m, at 
Jefferson School of Social Science. 575 
Sixth Av. (cor, 
continuous dancing. Donation $1.00 incl. tx. 


Bronx | , 

COMBINATION PARTY—entertainment,. 
refreshments, games, social dancing: (also 
square and folk dancing) 8:30 p.m, sub. 
50c Crispus Attucks LYL. 724 Gerard Ave., 
street entrance, 2 blocks west of Grand 
Concourse, bet. 156th and 157th Sts. 

SERGE EISENSTEIN’S ‘‘Potemkin”™ will 
with “Road to Israel’? taken 


am Rd., corner Jerome Av, Promptly 
8:45 p.m, Social and refreshments after 


show. 


| anti-fascist’ film, 


will | 


Powell’s powerful feature documentary 
classic set in a small fishernian village 
will be presented by. the Midtown Film 
Circle at 77 Fifth Ave., on Saturday and 
Sunday evenings, Jan 6th and 7th. As 
an” added attraction, a dramatic fea- 
turette, ‘‘Private Life of a Cat,” will 
be shown. ‘Two perrorances each night: 
Saturday 8:30 and 10:30 p.m.; Sunday, 
8 and 10 p.m. Socialize in the Art Room. 
Contribution 83c plus tax. 

“HANGMEN AISO DIE,” outstanding 
Harlem CRC, 53 West 
125th Street, Sunday, January Tth, 7:30 


“All My Sons,” 
with Edward G. Robinson and Burt Lan- 
caster. Film showing-social-dancing. 8:30 
p.m. Subs. 75c. ALP, 220 West 80th St. 
(B’way). 


Bronx | 
MAUD RUSSELL will speak on “China 


and the World Today.’ Sunday eve., 8:30 
p.m., at 683 Allerton Ave. Refreshments. 


_—_* 


16th St.) Refreshments—. 


Subscription 60c. 

INTERVALE THEATRE presents Eisen- 
‘stein's masterpiece film, ‘“‘Potemkin,” also 
‘‘Road to Israel,’? 1311 Intervale Ave. (cor. 
Freeman St.) 2 showings: 8 p.m, and 
10 p.m. Sub. 50c. 


Brooklyn 


HEAR YE! HEAR YE! 
Jewish Young Fraternalists youth forum 
and social on “Israel, Zionism, and the 
Problems of Jewish Youth. Eye witness 
report by Dick Lindheim, former state 
chairman YPA. 8 p.m. 1703 Pitkin Ave. 

SENDER GARLIN, noted correspondent, 
lectures tonight, 8:30 p.m., at Brighton 
Center, 3200 Coney Island Ave, Topic: 
“WORLD SITUATION TODAY.” | 


Coming 

MARITIME PEACE DELEGATES report. 
Just returned from “World Peace Con- 
gress” — World Maritime Congress — and 
tour of European Ports—guest speaker— 
general lecture—Federation of Greek Mar- 


itime Unions, Friday, Jan, 26th, 1951. 
Adm, ; 50c. 


Brownsville 
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AS 82d CONGRESS ‘OPENS 


(Continued from page 5) 


demand more controls on business 
when he delivers his State of the 
Union message Jan. 8. The Repub- 
ican said he didn’t believe the war 


situation warranted them. 
5 


HOUSE MINORITY leader Joe 
Martin (R-Mass) said Truman will 
ask more money for the war but 
that the GOP will examine — 
carefully. 

Although the chief spokesmnei 
for the opposing points of view 
are leaders of the two major par- 
ties, the issues, strictly . ig ts 
are not partisan. There is bi-parti- 
san support for both views. The 
situation is that the program of 
world conquest, which both par- 


ties champion in principle, ha: run, 


into some rough weather. 


The U. S. armed forces, which 
Democrats and Republicans agreed 
should be dispatched to Korea for 
the Truman-MacArthur adventure, 
have come up against the tremen- 
dous patriotic resistance of the 
Korean and Chinese people. 


The Truman-Dulles policy of 
attempting to buy up sovereignty 
of the peoples of Western Europe 
with ECA and MAP dollars has 
encountered growing opposition 
on the part of these peoples who 
are not happy at the prospect of 
becoming pawns in the U. S. war 
moves. This has suggested, to some 
(like Herbert Hoover) that France, 
Italy and Belgium may prove un- 
reliable allies for U. S. imperialism. 


a." * 

THE TRUMAN HABIT of 
threatening the world with atom 
bombs has frightened neither the 


Soviet nor the Asian people. It has 
merely brought disrepute and even 
hatred of U. S, mo’ives and meth- 
ods in all parts of the world. - 


Finally the entire war program 
has collided with the profound de- 
sire for peace on the part of the 
American people. Now they hail 
any voice, even that of Herbert 
Hoover, which appears to speak for 
a a withdrawal of their sons from 


dangerous foreign adventures. 

. This combination of circumstan- 
ces has sharpened the cleavage be- 
tween the Hoover and Taft forces 
on the one hand, and. the Truman 
forces on the other. It has posed 
the problem: Since Truman’s poli- 
cies can lead us only to disaster, 
what is the alternative? 

The Hoover-Taft proposals are 
not, strictly speaking, alternatives. 
For they also are designed to make 


cf the U. S. a garrison state, speed: 


up arming, suppress the democra- 


tic rights of the people, all in prep- 


aration for imperialist war against 


the USSR. They are merely pro- 


posals to shift from one set of im- 
possible tactics to another set, 
equally impossible. 


* 
NO ONE IN. CONGRESS has 


as yet given voice to the real alter- 


native to the Hoover-Taft war poli- 
cies or the Truman-Dulles war 
policies. There does not seem, at 


‘this writing, any prospect that in 


the 82nd Congress, any voice will 
be voluntarily raised for a genuine 
peace program. 


e . . e ys 
But this crisis and confusion are 


exceedingly dangerous. Out of the 
‘desperation born of this crisis has 


come, for instance, the demand of’ 


Sen. Douglas for an army of six 
million. — 
will undoubtedly come other pro- 


posals for new insane adventures} 


which would bring the U. S. closer 


to the brink of World War Three 
which both Hoover and Truman | 


consider inevitable. 


For, if one were to scratch any} 


of the reactionary public figures— 


Truman, Acheson, Dulles or Taft— 
he would find beneath their epider- | 
mis the unmistakable marks of the} 
“preventive’ warriors.” 


In other words, they are all 
c mmitted one way or another to 
the reckless proposition that when 


the U. S. is sufficiently well pre-| 
red, we should send aloft our big: 


mbers loaded with A bombs to 
strike at the cities of the USSR, 
Eastern Europe cand China in a 
“preventive war.” 
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| ASSOCIATED OPTOMETRISTS 


Oficial IWO Optician 


255 W. Sth 8t., near Eighth Ave. 


Mon.-Thurs., 9-7:30; Friday 9-6:80 
Baturday 9-6 — LO 38-3248 


Jj. P. FREEMAN, Opt. 


Official IWO B’kiyn Optometrists 


UNITY OPTICAL CO. 


152 FLATBUSH AVE, 
Near Atlantic Ave. — Our Only. Office 


ELI ROSS, Optometrist 


Tel. NEvins 8-9166 
DAILY 9 A. M. aa 7 P.M. 
SATURDAY 9 A.M. - 3 P.M. 


The furriers made history 


fur manufacturers to suspen 
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again last week. They forced 
d the traditional two-wage 
ny 12,000 fur workers, this 


averted wage reductions of as 
much as lI percent, scheduled to: 
become effective in January. 


The two-wage system, going 
back to the earliest days in the in- 
dustry, applied wage cuts during 


June. When the season picked up 
between July and December, the 
wage restorations, before the "days 
of the Fur and Leather Workers 
Union, were often less than the 
cuts, 


Over packed 


the slow season of January to 


4,000  furriers 


Out of this desperation | 


A MUST for 


All Progressives 


For six months now the Daily Worker and The Worker 
have reported the heartfelt reactions of grass-roots America to 


the dying in Korea. 


“It is the most unpopular war in history” our newspapers _ 
Because we said that we were assailed from . 


said months ago. 
every point of the warmongers compass. 

But anybody who picked up the Associated Press survey 
in the New York Sunday Times last week discovered that we 
were right. Hundreds of “mail-box editors” on typical papers 
nationally were polled. They revealed an unprecedented out- 
cry for peace, and criticism of the policies that would send our 
boys half around the world to die on scareely-known battle 


fronts for the glory of-Harry Truman, John Foster Dulles and 


their billionaire backers. 
It was not at all an accident that the. delegates ta the 


Fifteenth Communist convention agreed that this newspaper is . 


better today than ever in its 27 year history. Gus Hall, national 
secretary of the Communist Party, Robert Thompson, New 
York state leader—Henry Winston, organization secretary, all 
of them World War II vets—Negro and white, lauded these 


papers as MUSTS for all Communists and other progressives. . 


Christmas. 
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Hall, in fact, said there can be no political movement like 
his party ‘unless it supports and builds a press like The Worker. 
Communists and other progressives who earnestly desire 
Many have written us like Howard 
Fast, eminent novelist and democratic fighter, who said; in a 


peace feel the same way. 


letter this week: “It is a brave 


“I have been proud of the 
Fast warned people against 


The Wor 


on behalf’ of peace and against 


That's what increasing thousands are saying today. 


siemens tnesiaiaitiiaiai ila inetd 


performing in today’s America a task of heroic magnitude.” 
Fast said he did not think there was any newspaper in 
the whole world “that can be compared: with it—” for it “stands 
calmly” in the center of Wall Street reaction and it has never 
“equivocated or betrayed the principles which it represent.” 


eluded, “but never so proud as in these past several months.” 


somewhat for granted.” He indicated that people should fight’ 
for it, help build it, make it the mass power it deserves to be. 
What have you done to make it that kind of newspaper 
which reaches every part of America with the truth? Have you 
gotten — subs in our current campaign for 60,000 readers of 
er and 20,000 mail subscribers? 
What is your score to date? Your effort on behalf of the 
Daily Worker and The Worker is a measure of your effort 


and noble newspaper and it is 


Daily Worker before,” he con- 
“taking the role of The Worker 


fascism. 


PRES ey Beate to approve a, 
wage agreement negotiated by 
managers of the Furriers --Joint 
Council and Ben Gold, interna- 
tional president, with the manu- 
facturers. 

The agreement also provided for 
wage negotiations at any time dur- 
ing the year “in the event of a rise 
in the cost of living” 

Gold told the 4,000 workers the — 


}iwage agreement was a “terrific 


achievement.” They agreed with 
him, waving their hands in ap- 


proval, and then standing to punc- 


tuate their acceptance. 

For them it was the first time in 
the industry's history, except for 
the World War II period, that the 


twage cut system had been buried. 


It meant a little more job security 
at a time when the~condition of 
the industry was sicker than it had 


been in several decades. 

The wage agreement. set the 
stage for negotiations on the 1951 
contract. Talks between the union 


jand manufacturers are scheduled 


to begin late next week on a list 


‘of 25 demands voiced by furriers 


in five mass meetings before 
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dn Memoriam 


In Memory of 
SOPHIE MARDO 


Died, January 14, 1942 
Branch 615 


Ida Cohen 

Sophie Isaac Schifrus 

Helen and Charles Weintraub 
Sylvia Eisenstadt 
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WEISS MONUMENTAL WORKS 
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APARTMENTS WANTED 


=e, 


(Upholstery) 


NEGRO urgently needs apartment, 2-3-4 
rooms. Manhattan. A! 4-7954 Ext 39. 
‘Box 170, Daily Worker. 


AN APARTMENT or Loft in midtown’ or 
lower Manhattan, urgently reguired to 
enable young couple marrying to con- 
yeniently pursue progressive and ar- 
tistic activities. Box 190 c-o — 
Worker. ; 


APARTMENT TO SHARE 


oo 


in a very fine apartment. Downtown 
Manhattan. Box 188 c-o Daily Worker. 


FOR SALE 


1 IN QUEENS Offieta) ‘wo : 
Complete Optical Service 
Eyes Examined - Glasses Fitted 


IRVING B. KARP 


Optometrist 
69-08—164 St. (opp. Macy’s). Jamaica 
Open Mon., Wed., Fri., 0:30 AM. te @ P.M 
Tues.. Thurs.. Set. 9:30 ‘te 4 — GOL 8-295? 


OFFICIAL TWO OPTICIANS 


nities 


OPTICAL:& JEWELRY co.) ® 


(Appliances) 


Standard Brand. 
(13th @& 14th). GR €-7819. 


ome. AI “by. penny 
B App West 14th 


N, Shaffer - Wm, Vogel — GR 7-75: 


147 Fourth Ave. (Baok Bidg.) Room 319 || card. 
shone “ cor yee ga ee 


WILL SHARE with woman or rent room|. Ja se REE Si 
‘ALL JOBS moving, storage, all projects, 


ist. 143 Fourth Ave. 


SOFA rewebbed, relined, springs retied ter 
your home. Reasonable. Purniture . 
paired, slipcovered, reupholstered. tl 
age attention. Mornings 9-1. HYacinth 


TRANSPORTATION WANTED 


YOUNG COUPLE desires transportation, 
Los Angeles. Share expenses, and driv- 
' jpg. Immediately. Box 189 c-0. Daily 
Worker. 


TRUCKS FOR HIRE 


closed vans, low rates. Call Ed Wendel, 
JE 6-2000, day-night. 


JIMMIE’S pieku, trucking sereiee,. small 
jobs. Shortest notice, Bacon ene ae 
Hable. UN 4-T707. | 
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To Change Workers Sports From 
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Company Sports to Union Sports 

_ WHAT’S THE STORY these days with workers’ sports in our 
land? So far as is evident, union sports programs are few and 
sporadic. Mostly “management” has taken the ball away and is 
making good use of it. If you think these babies don’t know the 
value and importance of making sports programs available to the 


young men who work for a living, get this figure: 

According to the Wall Street Journal, there has been an in- 
crease of 42 percent within eight years in the number of com- 
panies sponsoring “employe recreation.” Annual expenditures for 

f the twenty-four million. participating were 
approximately one hundred-and sixty-three million dollars. When 
these guys put out that kind of dough, there must be something 
in it for them. Here is the way one O. L. Allman, director of 
industrial relations for Associated Industries of Missouri put it 
the National Recreation Congress in 1948. 

“.. . surely the recreation Cepartment is an important part of 
any well-abalanced industrial_relations organization and the recrea- 
tion director is in a key position *of responsibility to build and 
mantain morale and good relations among all employes.” 

This, of course, is fancy language for pulling the wool over 
the workers’ eyes and keeping them “company minded,” instead 
of union minded. : 

What's to do about it? — 

Looking for some answers, we put the question of Bill Geff- 
ner, sports director of the Furriers Joint Council of New York, 
where a new and successful departure in union ‘sports is getting 
under full steam. An All Star Fur team is currently in the midst of 
a schedule in which it plays Y’s, company teams, religious organ- 
izations such as Jewish Community Houses, YMCAs, Catholic 
Youth Organization teams, college teams like LIU, various vets 
groups and all others, no holds barred. 


“THIS IS A new outgoing conception of scheduling,” Geffner 
explained, “It's swell public relations for the unions, helps build 
relations between union and community, it gives union members 
a chance to see crackerjack basketball free. And very important, 
we have discovered that we are often the first to bring teams of 
Negro and white players into these community settings. 

“This all star team success,” he went on, “further stimulates 


other members and more and more teams spring up. For example 


we have intra-union competition growing between such as Local 
125, Local 400, and they play Local 6 AFL, 430 UE, Gimbels, etc.” 

Geffner underscored the fact that the’ leadership in the fur. 
union made all this POSSIBLE because of their keen awareness of 
the youth and its problems, not at the expense of the adult mem- 
bers, but to build the entire union. 

“When you really understand what's going on, how the com- 
panies around here use the natural desire of the young worker 
for sports,’ he said. “You see the importance of this and the 
crying need to develop it and expand it, taking in many more 
unions. 


He pointed out that a non-union store like Abraham and 
Straus has a company sponsored inter-department basketball league. 
The bitterly anti-union and jimcrow Metropolitan Life Insurance 
outfit has a big company sponsored gym for the workers. Endicott 
Johnson, in the tri cities, still successful in maintaining a “pater- 
nalistic’ non union establishment, owning most of the town, has a 


sports program. 


_ We stopped brother Geffner right here. A lot of people who 
just look at those facts would say, “Well, after all, what’s wrong 
with that, making sports available to the workers? Can that hurt 
the workers?” How would you answer that? 


: THE ANSWER, of course, is sorrowfully easy. Geffner put it 
this way: 

“This kind vf paternalistic sports is part of a company domina- 

tion scheme. Instead of coming to listen to a union organizer 
on better conditions and more solid real. security, they come under 
the wing of company management. The company throws out what 
amounts to pennies for them, for a sport sprogram, and the workers 
get that at the expense of really improving their basic working 
conditions.” 
) Even many progressive unions, he contends, fail to recognize 
the importance of the workers’ leisure time activities such as 
sports and recreation, leaving it to groups not friendly to unions, 
and more often anti-union. Even unions on a national scale, with 
few exceptions, are not as aware of this as big business. W. F. 
Bennett, the new elected president of the NAM, said, “If we can 
give these people satisfaction as well as wages, we can overcome 
the philosophy of class struggle. If we do not, then forces that 
would tear us apart will take over. Time is running out.” 

So back to where we start . . . what’s to do about it? 


The answer? In New York as a starter a conference to help 
unions and workers og set up sports programs in the spirit of 
all workers getting closer to their organizations, thus building the 


. organizations. This conference will get down to. brass tacks: how 


to get facilities, build programs, organize teams, leagues, sched- 
ules. It will draw lessons from all previous attempts in this con- 
nection, and from the success of some few unions now. It will 
take up sports for men 4nd women, youth and adults, will foster 


closer relationships between Negro and white members and their 


~ families, 


sports can be baseball, soft- 
: handball, volleyball, tennis, 
and that old drama—a workers’ gym. 


In the immediate perspective of 
ball, basketball, swimming, soccer, 
ing pong, weight lifting, 
It is 
: 0 ede program,” a ego ine “Once we get at it, 
it w € amazing to see what is possible.” Sports can hel 
brotherhood and hel p the labor movement. It’s up to the unions aa 
see tg responsibility and take the ball away from the companies.” 
_ The proposed Conference will be hel 1 ! : 
“ se He es wi eld sometimes in March 
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possible to get a gym for all union members on the basis of 


| : of any union whatsoever invited. Call. 
‘Bill Geffner at the Fur Joint Council, sca age 
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GOP majority was reported split 
between a Dewey plan for a 15 
percent flat increase in all rents, 
and another proposal by COP leg- 
islative leaders to allow a “fair re- 
turn” to landlords. Both would 
mean a. great boost for the land- 
lords, who are already having a 
profiteering field day. The Legis- 
lature is due to get the new plan 
on January 15. On January 16, 
New York's Tenant Councils are 
sending a mass lobby to fight all 
rent increases and to demand 
tightening the rent law. 

Whipped into a war spirit even 
before the opening of the three- 
month session by Dewey's “atom- 
bomb bases” speech a few days 
before, the 56-man Senate and 
150-seat Assembly were further 
joined to the Wall Street war drive 
by Dewey’s formal annual mes- 
sage on Wednesday. 

In this message Dewey made 
it clear he intends to push the liv- 
ing standards of the people down 
lower, to chain the entire state 
apparatus to a war economy ahd 
a war mobilization and that what 
puny allowances were made for 
various social needs would. be 
mere token gestures quickly’ with- 


‘drawn if the “exigencies” of the 


time “required” it. The governor's 
all-out attack on the peace de- 
mands of the people were reflected 
in the preliminary legislative cau- 
cuses and the bipartisan spirit of 
“unity” and “harmony  _ that 
marked the tirst days of the 1951 
Legislature. 
P * 


_IT WAS THIS UNANIMITY 


ibetween Republicans and Demo- 


crats on all basic issues that has 
led so many legislators to say the 
“sessions will be dull.” This “dull- 
ness,’ of course, is a smokescreen 
to stymie even trifling opposition 
or incipient moves for sharp de- 
bate and is a wishful hope that the 
public generally will fall victim 
to the apathy and “harmony of 
the bipartisan Legislature. 

In fact, however, as the Ameri- 
can Labor Partys 10-point pro- 
gram demonstrates, there are fun- 
damental and powerful issues that 
confront the Legislature. These 
issues require a tremendous mass 
movement from trade unionists, 
Negro and white organizations, 
community groups, civil service 
workers, tenants and youth for suc- 
cessful achievement. They are in 
part: 

Rent control, tightened anti- 
eviction laws, funds for new hous- 
ing, repeal of the Feinberg Law, 


pay raises, guaranteed anti-dis- 
crimination measures for ALL pub- 
licly-assisted housing, legislative 
steps against rampant anti-Negro 
police brutality, moratoriums on 
price increases, repeal of the Con- 
don-Wadlin bill, increaséd unem- 
ployment insurance and disability 
benefits and repeal of merit-rating 
kick-backs to employers, more re- 


of steps to boost the sales tax, 
memorialization to. Congress for 
defeat of universal military pro- 
posals, lowering the voting age to 
18, increased state subsidies to 
poor farmers and equitable dis- 
tribution of milk spread prices, 


MIDTOWN FILM CIRCLE 
Presents a MICHAEL POWERS : 
feature documentary classic ! 


“EDGE OF THE : 
WORLD” 


¥ 
' 
in power and perfection excells ¥ 
Lorenz's “The River” and Fiaherty’s & 
| “Man ef Aran”’ 
EXTRA! the captivating comic satire 
“PRIVATE LIFE OF A CAT” 


Sat. & Sun. Eves. Jan. 6-7 


_ Saturday: 8:30 and 10:30 p. m- 
Sunday: 8 and 10 p. m. i 
Socialize and Refresh in the 

ART ROOM . 
DONATION 83e¢ (plus tax) 


SS 


397 FIFTH AVENUE © ("4 


a $500 bond loan for school con- 
struction, teacher and civil service! 


lief and welfare, allotments, defeat) 
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law with its restrictive provisions 
on minority parties. 

HERE IS the framework for an 
intensive peoples offensive cen- 
tered in Albany. A number of 
People’s Lobbies, particularly on 
rents, anti-discrimination laws and 
against the state’s effort to ban 
the International Workers Order 
as an insurance agency for work- 
ers, Negroes and 
eign-born citizens, are already 
scheduled for January. 

The degree of Wall Street’s bi- 
partisan “unity” in the Legisla- 
ture is given dramatic emphasis of 
T.R.B., columnist in the New Re- 
public, who on Dec. 15 revealed 


ousands of for- 


prepare President Truman's na- 


15 and Gov. Dewey’s war address 

the night before. eae 
“Cordiality surrounded this pa- 

triotic collaboration,” T.R.B. wrote. 
It is hardly likely that the Stein- 


crati¢é minority leaders will ey 
this “patriotic collaboration” 

tween the Democratic President 
From atombomb bases to “ring 


Life Insurance jimcrow policies at 
Stuyvesant Town, the two major 


tion against the people. 


Transit Board Begins 
Campaign for 15c Fare 


City officials this week began beating the drums for a 


new fare hike, instead of meeting the legitimate demands of 
40,000 city transit workers for higher wages and a 40-hour 


week with no reduction in pay. 


The Board of Transportation be- 
gan crying about the rising sub- 
way deficit as soon as officers of 
Local 100, CIO Transport Workers 
Union, asked the board to negoti- 
ate on the demands. 

Its cries about an increasing def- 
icit in the operation of the citys 
subways, when connected with 


statements made by Col, Sidney |#/- 


\44th ST. GALLERY @ 


in the year, added up to pleas for|# 


Bingham, board chairman, earlier 


a 15-cent fare. 


Bingham, in a report to then|@ 
Mayor O'Dwyer last May, said if|§ 


changes were made in wages or 
working conditions of city subway 


workers a 10-cent fare would not}; 
be enough to cover, the operating |7 


deficit. 

Negotiations between the union 
and the board were scheduled to 
begin Monday morning. They are 
expected to stretch out to provide 
the board with time to increase 
its propaganda for a higher fare. 

Mayor Impellitteri 
that he, too, understood the 
O'Dwyer fare-raising technique by 
pushing through a. two-cent fare 
boost. on eight private bus lines 
last week. The Third Ave. Transit 
System, already operating on a 10- 
cent fare, received a gift -of re- 
duced franchise taxes costing the 


ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


126 EAST 14th STREET 


' Now Through Monday 
Clifton Webb @ £Joan Bennett 


“FOR HEAVEN’S SAKE” 


Jeff Chandler @ Marta Toren 


“DEPORTED” 


revealed || 


city $560,000, 3 
Over 8,200 bus drivers and me- 


hour increases, conditioned on fare 
increases by the Board of Esti- 
mate. The condition is the same 
that O'Dwyer established. 


New Years Sale! 
e PRINTS 
e FOLIOS 


Custom MATS and FRAMES 
133 West 44 Street, N. Y.C. J 
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“Am exciting theatrical experience.” 
—~—-WORKER 


“Stirring Play.”—BILLBOARD 
“Superb bits of- acting.””—CUOMPASS 

“Adult—fine and moving performances. 
A time for special rejoicing.”—POST 


PEOPLE’S DRAMA presents 
a new play by PAUL PETERS — 


with FRANK SILVERA 
Maxwell GLANVILLE Milroy INGRAM 
Lloyd RICHARDS Howard WIERUM 
Ruth ATTAWAY Greg HUNTER 
Eves, 8:45 exc. Mon. $1.20, $1.80, $2.40 
Phone GR 5-3838 
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'tiongl emergency speech on Dec. 


guts and Quinns, and other Demo-. 


and the Republican governor, 


the Soviet Union” to Metropolitan’ 


212 Eldridge St. (F Train toe @nd Ave.) 


NOW PLAYING 


“BICYCLE THIEF” 


and 


““Hoboes in Paradise’”’ 


added Holiday Attract 
“ANIMAL THEATRE” 


STANLEY 


“One of the most exciting D 
climaxes ever seen!’’—TIMES i 


CLASSES IN: 


New 


2% 


| PEOPLE’S DRAMA SCHOOL OF THEATRE | 
Register Now for Winter Session 


Acting Techniques, Voices and Diction, Body 
Movement, Make-up, Lecture-Forums on — : 
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ALBANY.—As the Legislature, riding the war chariot with Gov. Dewey in the” 
driver's seat, opened its 1951 session this week, it became clear that tenants would have — 
their hands full to prevent a major rent boost at the hands of the bipartisan body. The 


and repeal of the Wilson-Pakula; that the same _ghost-writer helped - 


parties are geared for parallel ac-_ 


chanics on the nine private lines 
received from 10 to 124% cents an 
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By JOSEPH STAROBIN 


Foreign Editor,-The Worker 


f Benes 52 AMERICAN delegates 
who visited the Second World 
Peace Congress‘in Warsaw during 
mid - November. saw many, many 


things that are hard for most of us 
back home to imagine; and the 19 dele- 
gates who were invited by the Soviet 
Peace Society for a 12-day visit to the 
Soviet Union saw many things even 
more remarkable,. 


In Prague and Warsaw, the new 
democracies were ‘building, reconstruct- 
ing their ruins, laving the foundations 
of socialism. In ‘Moscow, Leningrad and 
Stalingrad, the transition from socialism 
to communism was under way. 
It was something you had to leave 
the United States ty see. But there was 
one more thing which we all saw, and 
felt—and for that, too, you had to leave 
the United States. Part of the American Peace Delegation  visitiag 453, UAW, of Chicago; Charles P. Howard; Carl Fiodquist, 
nalieee | one of the cathedrals inside the Kremlin. Left to right: Mrs. of Mimnesota; Charles Collins, of New York; Rev. Willard 
Mollie Lucas, of Chicage; Rev. Robert Muir, of Boston; Mrs. Uphaus, of Connecticut; Dr. John Kingsbury; Edward Bob- 
—tm braces ee — fo Lidoager ea gtr se Soh ate — Prime Mrs. a ‘ampere Chicago; ager 
Wt ushne ole, 6 icago; arles ctor, oO cago; Ward, o icago; Mrs. Pauline Taylor, ct Youngstown, 10 
eer Si cis ols Joseph Starobin; James Miller, tool and die maker of Fiend and Mrs. pres Leek, of Woreeitin: Mass. . 
for the first time in their lives treated as 
cherished and respected human beings. 
“Ne more whip and lash for me... .” 
says the song that Paul Robeson sings. 
And here it was. The weight of jimcrow 
was lifted; discrimination vanished. 
There were flowers and song and 
warm embraces for all the American 
peace delegates, but in the first place, 
for our Negro delegates. 


They made especially rich: contribu- 
tions to the work of the entire delega- 
tion. But more than that, they personi- 
fied the suffering and the striving of 
the Negro people in the United States, 
about which all the world has heard. 


Thete is no sharper indictment of 
American capitalist life than its barbaric 
treatment of the 15 million American 
Negroes—despite the fine pledges of the 
Declaration of Independence, despite 
the solemn words of the Constitution, 
and the Emancipation Proclamation. 


All Europe and Asia knows this. And 
the 1,750 delegates from 81 countries at 
Warsaw were therefore overjoyed to see 
12 Negro .delegates—ministers, woman 
leaders, factory workers, public figures. 


Weight of 
Centuries Lifted 


They were plied with questions. They 
were hugged and embraced by the chil- 
dren. They were showered with flowers. 
In Leningrad (above) a _ young 


S ut aside from all that, they were worker orphaned in the war tells his 
treated as equals. No special cars on the story to Rev. Massie Kennard. In the 
“Red Arrow” sleeper from Moscow to Hall of Soviets (above, right) where 
Leningrad. No discrimination at the the highest legislative bedy of the 


S 5: : tae Soviet Union meets.-(L. to r.): Carl 
avoy and Astoga Hofels in those cities Fledquist, North Branch, Minn., farm- 


No sneers or harsh glances across the er; Mrs. Pauline Taylor, wife of a 
tables of the. restaurants. . . . Youngstown, * O., steelworker and 


All. the delegates felt this, and herself a leader of the~ Progressive 
learned something from it. Not only did Party; Charles Collins, AFL foodwork- 
our Negro delegates feel the weight of er leader; Mrs. Jacqueline Clack of 
centuries lifted, but the white delegates, Los Angeles, Calif. Watching chil- 
too, had something to learn from this dren in the drawing class (right) of 
tremendous and meaningful reception. the Stalin Auto Works (L. to R.): 

The contrast between the - realities Harold Ward, foundry worker at In- 
hell ts ube Or 36 we coed a. ternational Harvester Chicago; Edward 

f N ae ‘eum Bobrowicz of the International Fur 
weicome Tor our Negro iclow-delegates - & Leather Union of Milwaukee, Wis.; 
was not only an indictment of capital- Charles Proctor, bargaining —— 
"ism; it was a challenge to all of -us (yes, =. eer gee Pa 
to the most dy orKkers Co. Mrs. Mollie 
: bs seth - i) reminvting Lucas, Chicago; Mrs. Yolande Hall, 
us of our responsibility in the fight to f the Chi 

end this nightmare of national and so- ee ee ee Con- 

: SRRED OF ) ference. In the foreground are’ work- 

cial oppression’ back home. © | ers’ children in the class; 
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A Pieture Story | 
of the Mooney Case 
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oes Proof of. the frameup shows Mooney on a rooftop at time of Sentenced to be hanged, Mooney embraces his mother as he 


“y ore-e'zer in Ti, +e exniacinn. A ieweler’s clock in the picture established the time. entered prison in 1916. 
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Mooney's wife and mother direct the mailing of millions of Free at Last, Mooney leads a victory parade after hi release 


the pamphlet—“Shall Mooney Die?” by the Communist leader All unions joined in the great victory celebration. 
Robert Minor. 


HERO OF AMERICAN LABOR 


. of the International Molders. Uaton.of 
y Elizabeth Gurley Flynn On Jan. 7, 1939, the workers of the United ann tos wh ey wena aide 


HE FIRST time I saw Tom States—and of the rest-of the world—won their pig ren ons at the hep : 
} : is arrest). He was then associated wi 

i ar then oe See ako. 3-year fight to free Tom Mooney. That great William |Z.. Foster in the  Syndicalist 
= rugged ee ~~ battle was inspired in large part by the indomi- Eavestional League. A Molders Union 
n the scene, iU_years before, 0 °° : : .s Committee stood so wi om dur- 
ere labor aval led by “ay x" cou | table spirit of Mooney himself, who. from jail ing the ‘ struggle for his iberation 
incent St. John, of the Western er- 1 7 , ae } n- ‘ ne e.my first tour of | 
bresuigS-+ 3 somac’ “Taper por yakarwet itself rallied the workers to fight for their class California and spoke in the LW.W. 
of Bill Haywood, one of its leaders, had interests. The author of this article was one of hall in. San-Francisco, there was smiling 
taken place in Idaho in 1907, Little did } . Tom Mooney and his wife Rena, to greet 

we two young people, at the scene of the leaders of the movement to free Mooney me. ‘He was then busy organizing 


these famous events, imagine that in less street carmen's union. 


th decade T ; 
of the man: dastardl tabu telecon He was taking subscriptions for the — called a “buggy,” with a restive horse When next I saw Tom and Rena 


his coun or witnessed International Socialist Review, a left-- held by a friendly miner, while othe: Mooney they were in separate county 
ea ‘ie sy voted winet re ea wing monthly published in Chicago. If sravaby. listened. sateen oe cite jails, awaiting trial for murder and I was 
litical prisoner, and I would be visiting  5€ Won & contest, he would get a tri ‘there to speak at one of the first: protest 
for many long years. . best, so he got a trip to the Scandinavian , “2 ngs. ne a 3 
1 was there raising funds for the countries, or “half way round the world, Preparedness Day anti- " parade 
3 yo ng, 8 FOF wn€ ashe laughingly.teld me later. I would . am prseef : ‘on July 
Spokane, Wash., Free Speech Fight. _ not remember all this so vividly except Tom bythe C 
Tom was a rosy-cheeked, black-haired, that he had an accident there, when h of Commerce and boyeotted by or 
handsome, Irish-American lad, a Social- little finger was severed by a ring catch-. ti Saad labor: Wale epsnend | 
“Special with ugene "Debs, Socallst We spoke on street comer, tn fw recollections of Tom © fem the street. ct lines, lect 
, | ; / 1° We spoke on a street’ comer, in the before 1916,:In 1912 he wasa rahk'and. “™. *™™ Sm our ahs tae 
Presidential te of the year before, shadow of a mountain, on a vehicle file leader at the Milwaukee Convention 
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AN ENORMOUS burden has - 


-fallen on the shoulders of each 


of us. A person-has the right not 
to take care of himself, to be care- 
free or reckless.. It is not of our 


own fate that we are thinking now: upon 
us lies the res for all children, 
fair and dark, for the en of London 
ye Moscow, sg wl 9 a rig na 
children among pers ew 
York and for those who now wander 
among the ruins of Korea, ag me lies 
the responsibility for all the , for 
all the books of the world, for all the 
cities, for all the factories, P ask in 
alarm: “Is it possible that we shall have 
war again? . ... Is it possible to live in 
such confusion? Is it possible to, bring ap 
children, wondering when a bomb 

fall upen them? Is it possible to think, to 
create, to advance human culture when 
the spectre of war has overshadowed it?” 

War is not an po pe a gal 
simoon—war is the act of pedple and 
people can prevent war. The danger is 

t. Everyone understands this. We 
ve not gathered here at a meeting, to 
talk, or at a ro wri “4 
considered ~ words, r-cut proposa 
decisions acceptable to all are bo wage 
from us:.we must prevent war, This. is 
the hope of all men, all women, .wher- 
ever they may live. It is said that war 
is inevitable because the world has split 
into two worlds, because in Moscow 
there are other laws than in New York, 
because there are States where Commun- 
ists are outlawed and other States where 
Communists draw up the laws. 

In one of his speeches the President 
of the United States of America said 
that the United States and the other 
States inspired by the same ideas felt 
the counter-reaction of a regime which 
had other aims and a different world 
outlook. This regime adhered to a false 
philosophy. Mr. Acheson recently re- 
peated Mr. Truman’s assertion: many as- 
pects of this philosophical system, he 
said, in particular as it is carried out in 
the Soviet Union and in a number of 
other countries, not only evokes our anti- 
pathy but raises the question of basic 
conceptions of good and evil. 


War Is | 
Not A Debate 


[ am quite willing to allow that from 
the viewpoint of Mr. Truman Marxism 
is a “false philosophy” and that the 
Soviet system is repugnant to Mr. Ache- 
son. I shall not say what I think of Mr. 
Truman’s philosophy and what my atti- 
tude is to the ethics which determine the 
behaviour of Mr. Acheson. However, 
the superiority of a philosophical system 
or an econom, cannot be proven by war. 

One hundreds bombs dropped on 100 


Soviet universities will not prove that 


the pragma 


ca 


The noted Soviet author tells why he believes 
war must be—and can be—prevented. A conden- 
sation of his speech to the recent Warsaw. Con- 
gress where he appealed for peace with America 


By ILYA EHRENBURG 


tism of James is superior to 
historical materialism. War is not a 
contest of ideas and not a debate. War 


is the greatest of. disasters, affecting all 


peoples, all manifestations of their cul- 
ture. If Soviet books do not please cer- 
tain Americans they can try to defeat 
these ideas with ideas, to stigmatise 
books by books, As for bombs, they are 


| powerless here, 


Those inhabitants of 


wish to preserve their , their 


economy 
ideas, their way of life, would act un- 


wisely te reckon u war; the events 
of the last 40 years shown that war 
accelerates social changes. However, if 
war cannot protect the capitalist world 
from the influence of socialist ideas, yet 
war is certainly not the way to socialism. 


People who are striving to go for- 
ward understand very well that a new 
world war will fling mankind back, de- 
stroying the material base which is neces- 
sary for the construction of a more per- 
fect society. Not a single citizen who 
sincerely loves the future will consent 
to pay such a price for the triumph of 


his ideas. War is not the midwife. of 
history, war destroys the flower of mana- 
kind, War is alien to our Soviet philos- 
ophy, to our ethics, our aspirations, For 
we have confidence in the future, and 
all the children of the world—not only 
the children of Moscow, but the children 
of New York, too—are our hope, our 
friends, our allies. | 


I believe that the way of life in the | 


United States pains. me not. less than the 
a, “ lite —_ Mr. Acheson. 

ve stand for peace—for peace 
not only .with the America of Howard 
Fast and Robeson but also for peace 
with the America of ner. Truman and 
Mr. Acheson. 


The Blood 
of Children 


I know that there are many people in 
the world who do not like secialism, * 
hope that Mr. Truman and Mr. Acheson 
in turn know that there are not a few 
people in the world who prefer Socialism 
to capitalism. We live on one planet. 
However, it has plenty or room and there 


[LYA EHRENBURG photographed at the recent World Peace Congress. 


World of Labor 


is room on it for the adherents of different 
social systems, They can come to an 
agreement that no one will break down 


the doors of someone else's. 


will throw stones at & 
dows just becausé the nei 
— tly, talks diff 


again 

e roar in the sky and hide its children 
underground? Must the American : 
ple, who have known war mainly ts 

ictures manutactured in Hollywood, see 

re, blood and death on their own land? 

Is it possible that we shall allow a new 
8 pc we shall not be sepa restrain 
those who-are preparing it, are not 
only breedin bacilli ca 

in 

are trying to poison { 
lions, to inoculate them with the idea of 
national superiority, hatred for. other 

sles, the will for mass murder? 

or the ord human being war is 
horror, it is the of children, the 
fixed stare of the mother who has lost 
her son; but there are.people for whom 
war is salvation, They do not conceal 
thee de: jgns, before the eyes of all they 
sit down at a table and tuck in their 
napkins. 
Murderers 
Are Bred 
' | will never say that urging for war 
comes from honest Americans and it — 
pains me that, ip a city which is named 
after a great and noble’ man,. murderers 
of children, murderers. of people, can 
live, act and openly incite to crime. [ 
cannot say that newspapers are made by 
irresponsible people. 

Calls for aggressive war do not come 
only: from the lips of representatives; 
official representatives of the United 
States—Ministers and deputy Ministers— 
call for war. 

Two months ago the United States - 
Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Matthews, 
suggested to his fellow citizens the fol- 
lowing way to establish peace: “We must 
be prepared to declare war in order to 
compel co-operation for the benefit of 
peace This will give us a quality 
new for true democracy—that of initiator 
of aggressive war.” 

In summer.the Assistant Secretary of 
War, Mr. Griffith, said that back in 1947 
he had already advised Mr, Truman to 
drop. the. atom bomb on the Soviet 
Union. 

If the Minister of the Navy of the 
Seviet Union were te proclaim that it 


(Continued on Magazine Page 6) . | 


Where the Recent Hike in 
Pay Taxes Really Went 


By George Morris 


(Korean) tax slap 


only used in the negative sense,‘ in attacks upon 
the peace campaigns of others. 
+ | 
AS THE WAR ECONOMY develops, and if the 
top labor leaders have it their way, we can expect 
the labor léaders to show greater concern for the 
high price of armaments and less worry over what 
price increases do to a workers family. . But I 
can think of many other purposes for which the 
$3. billions that went imto the pockets of war 
rofiteers could have been spent. The three-billion 
lost is just about equal to the three billion the last 


IN A YEAR. It is also equal to 

about TWICE the amount of the federal budge 

that is still being speat for “welfare” purposes. 

' Two million American. families are doubling up 

because housing cannot catch up with needs. 

number is growing fast as new war conditions de- 
. The. three billions could provide at least a 


on our*pay envelopes is sup. 


as still very inadequate, Mississippi spends $45 and 
the other Southeastern states range up te a top 
of $98 in Louisiana. ‘ 4 

TYPICAL of the discrimination within those 
states is the expenditure of $11.96 per Negro child 
in Mississippi to $71.65 for*a white child or $26.89 


in South Carolina compared to $82.43 for a white - 


child. Is it net worth three billions to wipe out that 


disgrace upon America rather than: to spend the . 
money for wiping out ‘of colored children in other _ 


lands in the name of “freedom” and the “American 
way of life?” tees oP ; 


- ‘We can go on endietaly recalling: the C1O’s own | 
welfare proposals that are now nicely: filed im its 


archives. But three billions is only. the loss to the 


armaments program due to a six-month rise in ig 


Think of what America could do -with the $ 


lions voted for war in the current budget and about | 

that much more already earmarked for the same. 

— next year! That's what the anti-Communist , 
teria 


r is costing us.. a ie whine 2 
The CIO itsel took note of the very 


) to. stress 

: posers oe as:.an argument = |. 
nae or still shouting that. we have. 
welfare : i me ; ry YY Sot Aha “hy 
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The pursuit of truth, the traditional aim of edu- 
cation, is being sacrificed for the sake of war 
_ propaganda and of instilling national prejudice 
and hatred in. the. minds of our children and 


youth. The teachers are ordered to conform-— 


or else. This is the story of what's happening in 
the schools. The name of the author, a teacher 
with many years’ service, has been withheld for 


fear of such reprisals as the recent suspension 


of eight Teachers Union leaders. . 


By A NEW YORK SCHOOL TEACHER 


A REAL understanding of why 


eight Jewish teachers were 
suspended last May can be gained 
only by examining the drive to 


chain the schools to the war ma- 
chine. 


The man who instituted the suspen- 
sions, William Jansen, Superintendent 
of Schools, recently came forward with 
the proposal to lower physical and men- 
tal requirements for the army. He also 
suggested to Pentagon brass that the 
draft induction age be lowered. 


Militarization of the schools is part of 
the same drive which saw movie-and 
radio progressives purged. 


This plan to transform the schools 
into war propaganda agencies was ini- 
tiated early in 1948 when the-then U. S. 
Commissioner of Education John W. 
Shoemaker announced his “Zeal for 
American Democracy” program. Under 
the program the irreconcilability of the 
two systems — American free enterprise 
democracy and Soviet Socialism — was 


_ proclaimed. 


In 1949, the National Education Asso- 


‘ciation officially accepted this program 


when it declared that education must 
“become an instrument of national 
policy’ and advance the cold war. 


Teaching 
Hate 


New York City educational] authorities 
noe embraced this viewpoint gearin 
the schools to the cold war. They aut 
a monthly bulletin to all teachers, ironic- 


ally called “Strengthening Democracy,” 


which demanded that teachers could no 
longer “be neutral” in classroom presen- 
tation of topics dealing with American 
foreign policy, Soviet policies, etc. It now 
became the teachers’ responsibility, said 
the publication, to see that students ac- 
cepted and approved such policies as the 
Marshall Plan, Atlantic Pact, American 
intervention in Korea, etc. 


One issue of “Strengthening Democ- 
racy’ carried a short skit comparing life 


in the United States and Russia which 


was so crude and distorted and so ob- 
viously designed to arouse in the young- 
sters a hatred and contempt for the 
Russian people that. even conservative 
teachers objected. The publication was 
forced to retreat somewhat. However, 
since Korea, it has once again resumed 
its violent, jingoist line. . 


The Teachers Union has been the 


only teachers’ organization which has 


* 


SSN 

Due to the pressure of other 
work, John Gates and Milton 
Howard have been unable to 
prepare their weekly columns 
for this edition. Their columns 
—Questions of the Day—and— 
As We See It—will be resumed 


We 
Page 
iy 


steadfastly fought the plan to gear the 
schools to the cold war. In statements 
to the Board of Education, at member- 
ship meetings, in its newspaper, Teachers 
News, in communication with other 
teacher groups, it has sought to expose 
these sinister moves. It has pointed out 
that the program advanced by “Strength- 
ening Democracy’ runs counter to every- 
thing that is decent and long accepted in 
American educational circles. 


Fear in 


The Schools 


American education has for many dec- 
ades insisted that teachers, impartially 
present controversial issues. It has de- 
manded that students be taught how to 
think instead of what to think by learn- 
ing how to analyze differing viewpoints, 
by discussing them fully and freely and 
by arriving at their own conclusions. 
American education has also rejected the 
idea that it must “serve as an instrument 
of national policy” and has constantly 
reiterated that one of its most funda- 
mental objections was to further the 
cause of international understanding and 
peace. 


In adopting this principled and coura- 
geous policy of opposition, in refusing to 
sell out to the warmongers, the Teachers 
Union was once again demonstrating its 
incorruptibility and its loyalty to the 
youngsters, the teaching profession and 
to the nation as a whole. 


That is why the Teachers Union was 
so viciously attacked by Superintendent 
of Schools Jansen and others who are so 
anxious to convert the schools into propa- 


ganda agencies. That is why its presi- 


dent, secretary and six other leading 
members were summarily suspended. By 
these suspensions the school authorities 
attempted to smash the union and ter- 
rorize all teachers into an acceptance of 
the war drive. 


While the Teachers Union has re- 
fused to fold up, the suspension of the 
eight teachers has helped to intimidate 
liberal teachers and has advanced the 
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war drive in the schools. Today; there 
are few teachers who allow their stud- 
ents to discuss crucial questions like 
Korea and China in the objective way in 
which.they were discussed several years 
ago. 


The technique adopted by most teach- 


ers is a form of self-censorship whereby 


they simply leave out anything that is 
vital sak might raise “embarrassing” 
questions. Ironically -enough,: this self- 
censorship has become so widespread 
that even supporters of the war have 
been forced to express concern about its 
development without, of course, indi- 
cating its cause. 


‘Air Raid 
Drills’ 


In many schools, principals have is- 


sued teaching directions on Korean —a 
procedure which was rarely followed 
even during World War II — which ad- 
vocates the teaching of actual falsehoods. 
Air raid drills have been introduced into 
the schools to heighten the war hysteria 
among students, Since these drills at 
best offer -ittle protection, it is obvious 


—The American Graphic Workshop 


that their real aim is to instill in all 
youngsters a feeling of the inevitability 
of war. In at least one school teachers 
were ordered to institute military disci- 
pline in certain phases of their school 
work, 

The drive to destroy the Teachers 
Union because it constitutes the most 
serious obstacle to mobilizing the schools 
for war is also based on the union’s re- 
lentless fight for salary increases and its 
expose of the grip of the Catholic hierar- 
chy on the schools, The Teachers Union 
has repeatedly exposed the double stand- 
ards school authorities apply against 
Jewish teachers and problems attending 
mainorities. 


Support of the eight suspended teach- 


ers in their fight to return to the class- 
room is not merely a fight for academic 


freedom, important as that is. It is a 
fight to strengthen the Teachers Union 
in its battle to prevent the schools from 


being transformed into “schools for bar- 


barians” and to save our youngsters from 
being educated for death. As such, it 
is part of the fight for all decent Ame 
cans anxious for a world at peace. 
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oet of the Americas 
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Pablo Neruda, son of Chile’s working class, has 
become a standard bearer of peace, liberty and 
hope to the people of the world. In exile 
in Mexico, his powerful poetry continues to in- 

— spire all peoples, but especially the people of 


the Americas. 


By A. B. MAGIL 


MEXICO CITY. 


sla BRITISH government re- 
. fused him a visa. But. the 
world gave him a visa: the world 
of peace, labor, and hope. At War- 


saw, where the representatives of 
‘some eighty countries gathered to de- 
fend the peace, they gave Pablo Neruda 
‘fa visa of honor and love; a peace prize 
for his great poem, Let the Rail Splitter 
Awake. i 

During the last few months that he 
spent in Mexico before leaving for Paris 
last June, it was my good fortune to 
know this foremost poet of the capitalist 
world—whose work is a-magnificent re- 
jection of the values of that world. He 
was in the midst of a vast project: the 
publication of the Canto General—nearly 
600 pages of such poetry as has not 
appeared on the American continent 
since Whitman's Leaves of Grass. 

In his tiny apartment on Avenida 
Veracruz in Mexico City, Pablo, looking 
like a big genial bear, sits talking in a 
low calm voice. All about him surge the 
voices of visitors moving in and out, 
while his blond wife Delya, an Argen- 
tinian, whom he met in Spain during the 
civil war, tries without much success to 
create some semblance of order. 


Resiless 
Flame 


A telephone call for Pablo. An emer- 
gency at the printers. They've run out 
of paper, or something else has hap- 
pened. Pablo, Delya and I hop into a 
taxi and rush down to the printshop, the 
largest in Mexico. Pablo shakes hands 
with all the workers. He looks at the 
large folio sheets of the special limited 
edition of Canto General as they come 
off the press. He talks to the foreman, he 
talks to the head pressman, he reads 
through pages he has previously read in 
proof to make certain there are no 
errors. eee : 

Beneath his outer calm Pablo is a 
‘restless flame, hovering over the print- 
shop day after day. At last Canto General 


JOH N 


OF THINGS TO COME 


is off the press, a work of the printer's 
art as well as the poet’s. The list of sub- 


-gcribers at the end of the book contains 


names from all the countries of Latin 
America, including Pablo's tormented 
Chile, from the United States, France, 
England, Italy, the Spanish Republic, 
the Soviet Union and the people's de- 
mocracies. Among the Mexican sub- 
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PABLO NERUDAYSS letter acclaim- 
ing —The Worker. A translation reads: 
“In this epoch and in this world 
dominated by capital, the patriotic 


press is almost an impossible pheno-— 


menon. The Daily Worker and The 
Worker are rare examples of profound 
and broad patriotism and workers’ in- 
ternationalism in face of a press di- 
rected by the most vile and destructive 
interests. As an American, I greet these 
newspapers that represent the truth 
and dignity of today and tomorrow.” 


scribers are two former Presidents, Gen- - 


eral Lazaro Cardenas and General Man- 
uel Avila Camacho, two present cabinet 
members, and various other notables. 

Neruda insisted, however, that a pop- 
ular-priced edition be also published. He 
was already in France when this smaller 
volume, an exact facsimile of the orig- 
inal, came off the press. 


The War 
In Spain 


Pablo Neruda was born in 1904 in the 
town of Parral in central Chile. When 
he was only three months old, the family 
moved in a covered wagon to the south- 
ern part, settling in Temuco, then a 
frontier village, now_the most important 
wheat center in southern South America. 
Pablo's father was chief railway cen- 
ductor on the train that brought gravel 
for the railroad bed in southern Chile, 
me the young boy took many trips with 

im. 

Pablo was educated in the public 
schools of Temuco and later entered the 
National University at Santiago. After 
four years he left without getting his de- 
gree. While at the university he edited 
the literary page of the students’ maga- 
zine, Claridad (Clarity), an anarchist 
publication. The anarchists and the 
Industrial Workers of the World (IWW) 
were at that time strong in Chile and co- 
operated to some extent with the Com- 
munists, 

Pablo had begun writing poetry in 


‘childhood. “As a student my _ poetry 


showed the influence of social ideas, but 
of the anarchist type,” he told me. “It 
reflected nihilism, individualism, and 
mistrust of the people. All this separated 
me from the working class and the 
people.” 

In 1927 the young Neruda took a trip 
to India. By that time he had already 
published several books of poetry and 
begun to attract attention. The Chilean 
government appointed him consul in 
Rangoon, Burma — without salary. In 
1934 he was named to a similar post in 
Madrid. There the war—Hitler’s, Musso- 
linis and Franco's war against Spanish 
democracy—found him and’ swept him 
away from his moorings in anarchism 
and literary obscurity and despair. 

“I had been invited to a meeting 
where I had expected Spain’s great poet, 
Federico Garcia Lorca, also to be pres- 
ent. It was 9 p.m., July 18, 1936. When 
I came to the meeting, I found the hall 
closed. Armed workers were on guard 
outside. Franco had launched his rebel- 
lion. Later I learned that Garcia Lorca 
had been murdered.” ! 

In 1945 the Communist Party offered 
Neruda its nomination for senator in 
the north of Chile the copper and nitrate 
region. -The poet and the workers soon 
learned to understand and love each 
other. Neruda would make a speech, 
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and then the workers would clamor for 
poems. It was after his election that 
Pablo Neruda rounded out the logic of 
all the days since Spain by joining the 
Communist Party. 

Together with Neruda there had been 
elected senator a member of the Radical 
Party named Gabriel Gonzalez Videla. 
The Radical Party was part of the Peo- 
ples Front, and the Communists sup- 

rted Gonzalez Videla. Unfortunately, 
both President Aguirre Cerdo and his 
successor, President Rios, died in office. 


On the latter's death in 1946 Senator 


Gonzalez Videla ran for President and 
was elected, once more with Communist 
support. The man who was chief of 
propaganda in Gonzalez Videla’s cam- 
paign was his fellow-senator, Pablo 
Neruda. 

But the heat of Washington and Wall 
Street cold war was too much for Gon- 
zalez Videla, who was made of the stuff 
that melts easily. He broke all his pre- 
election pledges, outlawed the Com- 
munist Party, and under State Depart- 
ment prompting, forced through a fascist 
law that deprived workers of the right 
to strike. 


But there were still fifteen Communist 
deputies and five senators, who were pre- 
sumably protected by parliamentary im- 
munity. And one of the senators was 
writing anti-government poems that were 
printed and distributed illegally in 
thousands of copies. The poetry of Pablo 
Neruda was too great a menace for a 
state that had become nothing but a 
blackjack in the hands of Yankee im- 
perialism. 

The government started proceedings 
to deprive him of. parliamentary immun- 
ity. But so great was the outcry that it 
had to Backtrack. Later, through trick- 
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Conversation 
Over Egg-nog 
“SIT DOWN, MISTER SOUTH!” said Professor 


Fatuous. “I anticipated the report that I am an ar- 


tist at preparing holiday egg-nog might be followed 
by a visit from you.” 

“Thanks, professor,” said my buddy Deep South, 
“I don’t mind if I do. But | gam : 


really didn’t come just to sample 


s 


your egg-nog.” 
“When I am truly flattered 

too, Mister | 

South.” | 


“Not so fast, professor. - ] 
came to’ see you about your let- 
ter to the press on President 
Truman’s_ statement that we 
Communists are inheritors of 
Ganghis. Khan and Tamerlane. 8 
How come you agreed with Truman? What do you 
mean, saying the Mongol and Tartar chieftains are 
the biggest murderers -in history.” 
“So I did, Mister South. Any objections?” 
“Plenty. But first, professor,.I think you owe 
eet an explanation. You say youre a liberal, 
ut how is it you always manage to say things 


that help out the reatcionaries against the Left?” 


“Please, Mister South. Let us not mar the holiday 
spirit with this eternal political bickering. This is 


a time for the amenities.” . 


$ ? 


“You're right. A time 


VARY 7, 1951. 


Wall Street's intention to massacre whole popula- 
tions?” 
* 

“THAT WAS CERTAINLY NOT my intention, 
Mister South.” 

“I know that, professor. In fact, your intentions 
are the only reason I waste time on you. That's 
way I have brought you these proof-sheets. I 
want to read you a few passages.” 

“What are they about?” | 

“They ll tell you about a few murders we 
Americans have committed. During reconstruc-. 
tion and after.” 


“Qh that! But surely you don't equate that with 
the rule of Genghiz Kahn and Tamerlane?” 


“Why not? Genghiz Kahn and Tamerlane were 
militarists—that’s true. They killed in an effort to 
conquer. But not all theireconquests murdered as 
many people as American slave-traders and’ slave- 
holders did. In peacetime, too. Have you forgotten 
the murder of one hundred million Africans, the 
Mid-passage, the labor system in the slave states? 


Why the slaveowners worked a slave to death in’ 


ten years so they wouldn’t have to care for him after 
his strength petered out.” —_ | 

“But that was slavery, Mister South. I don’t 
see how your proof-sheets about Reconstruction add 
anything to that.” - | 

“No? Well, what. about this? Here are some 
documents of CongressiOnal. committees investigat- 


_ ing violence and fraud against Negroes after eman- 
‘cipation. They tell about wholesale rapine, arson 


d mass killings—along with all kinds of torture. 
throughout the entire South. Believe me, professor, 


crimes against Negroes _ 


nothing ever done by any warrior of Genghiz 
Kahn or Tamerlane was more ferocious and sadistic 
than the way Negroes were treated.” 

“Are you going to place a few isolated incidents 
on the same plane as the Mongol and Tartar prac- 
tices over, a century? | 

“They aren’t isolated incidents, professor. They 
were the same old policy of the slave-holders. They 
were all over the South. And what is more, they 
are still going on. Don't forget Rosa Lee Ingram, 
the Trenton Six, the Martinsville Seven, the Grove- 
land Three and... : 


“I DON’T BELIEVE IT, Mister South. I've 
been a student of history for fifty years and [ve 
never come across this material. Very probably they 
are forgeries.” ~ | | | 

“Don’t be a snob, professor. These documents 
have been hidden from the American people. It 
took’ Aptheker® fifteen years to collect them. And 


if you want to check, he's listed his sources. In fact, 
they prove the analysis of Harry Heywood’s Negro 


Liberation and Carter Woodson’s Negro in Our 
History.” : 
“T haven’t read either.” Cee 
Bepiry aie more . ~ be ashamed of than hd -be 
proud of, professor. you ever expect to change 
your — , you'll have to read these three books.” 
vee | oe 
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‘television show. Captain Video is an electronic 


specialist and a ‘talented fellow who has a 
mountain chacetiby hues he keeps in contact with 
his various secret agents, and polishes his electronic 
hardware. : : 

As the Captain Video: series proceeds, he is now 
engaged in defending the United States against at- 
tack. (Wait till MacArthur hears he’s been replaced. 
by Captain Video! Oh, the press conferences will 
fly thick and fast!) - : 

Now Captain Video’s sponsors~have. a funda- 
mental disagreement with President Truman's spon- 
sors. The attack described on the Captain Video 
poo was not launched, as you might expect 
rom the current hysterical propaganda, by the 
Soviet Unien. Not at all. The combined forces of 
the Near East, the Far East, and Western Europe, 
combined to launch this attack on our shores! (South 
America is out te lunch. Will be back at 1:30 p.m.). 


Th other words, the sponsors pci are willing to admit se 


that the Atlantic Pact; the Wester Union, arid 


' Point Four, are nothing but.spots before the eyes 


of the Pentagon. . ee 
Not having Western Europe: or Asia to rely upon, 
and with South America out to lunch, where can 
American imperialisa: turn for help? Nothing to itl 
Just leave it to MacAr... I mean Captain Video — 
and his Ranger. You see, they have a lot of 
buddies and special agents 
of neighboring planets (Marshall planets). These 
fellows from the neighboring planets come through 
in every crisis. They can appear and disappear when 
they feel like it, and they push themselves thrc 
space in a mysterious manner unknown to. humans..- 
You see, there is help for Wall Street's foreign 


policy after all. There’s not a thing wrong with the 


plans of American imperialism that a couple of flying 
saucers wont fix. : 
Move over, Mac. Here comes Captain Video! 


among the inhabitants | 


_ “f Stand for Peace’ 
(Continued from Magazine Page 3) 
was n to declare war on the 
United States in order to compel it te 
co-operate he would beyond doubt be 
brought to trial. If the Assistant. Defense 
Minister of the Soviet Union ‘agate 
drepping the bomb on America he wou 

doubt be taken to a ¢linic for 
mentally diseased persons. 

Mur are not made in one heur, 
murderers are bred, trained from child- 
hood. Various American children’s 
magazines carry comic strips showin 
how the “superman, this new variety 
the Nazi “Uebermensch,” kills Russians. 

The instructions for officers conductin 
military training in schools in the Unit 
States say: “The instructor should en- 
courage the natural desire to fight and 
kill.” After this it is quite understandable 


~ When the President of Florida University, 


Dr. Nance, says: “We must conduct total 
preparations based on the law of the 
jungle. Everyone must learn the art of 
killing.” 

Supporters of peace, we must firmly 
come out against the most dangerous, 
the most deadly weapon — against the 


-* propaganda of.a new war. We must do 


this while the third world war can still 
be averted. 


We Will Not 
Let War Begin 


If I am told that I am prejudiced, that 
I accuse only one side, I will reply: it is 
possible to find shortcomings and mis- 
takes in our press.. It is possible to point 
out that one or. another critic judges 
shallowly or unjustly, one or anothér 
aspect of the cultural life of the West, 
but never has a single political leader, 
a single Deputy, a. single journalist or 
teacher in the Soviet Union called for 
war against the United States or any 
other Power. 

_ One can find ia our newspapers sharp 
articles against the policy conducted by 
the United States, against the capitalist 
system, against an ideology -which is 
alien to Soviet society. But no one will 
find in our newspapers urgings to drop 
the atom bomb on New York, to attack 
London, to capture Paris. In our schools 
hatred for other peoples, in particular 
for the American people, is not fostered. 
On the contrary, our teachers constantly 
remind pupils that, besides the America 
of Mr. Johnson or General MacArthur, 
there is another America, which has 
given the world Lincoln and ‘Roosevelt, 
Longfellow and Whitman; the America 
of big scientists and ‘honest, energetic 
—— NO rk os 

{ believe in reason, I believe in the 
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Hero of Labor 


(Continued. from Magazine Page 2) 
cempany, and other establishments, to 


march. This cut am expected 156,000: 


dewn to 22,000 marchers. The sponsors 
were extremely bitter and threatening, 
An ex 
killed and 50 were injured. Mooney and 
Rena, with three other trade unionists, 
including 23-year-old Warren Billings, of 


ethe Shoe Workers Union, were rounded 


up and a reign of terror gripped the city. 
Proof of 
The Frameup 


Robert Minor came forward to take 
charge of their defense, and wrote the 
first of twe pamphlets. in their behalf, in 
which he exposed the frame-up in all its 
ghastly details. He proved that the wit- 
nesses were bought-and-paid-for perjur- 
ers, that their evidence was clearly false, 
and that Tom and Rena were on the roof 
of their house, a quarter of a mile away 
from the scene af the explosion, at the 
moment it occurred. A series of photo- 
graphs of the parade showed them 
watching the parade and a well-known 
jewelers. street clock appeared in: the 
pictures. When enlarged, it showed the 
exact time. It was assumed that this un- 
seg evidence would free Mooney 
and the others, but the hand-picked jury 
did their duty—to Big Business. Tom 
was convicted of first degree murder in 
Feb.,. 1917, and was sentenced to be 


hanged. Mrs. Mooney was later acquit- ~ 


ted—as the flimsy case began to fall apart. 
Billings, who had refused a $5,000 offer 
from a detective to “frame-up Mooney,” 
was sentenced to life. at Folsom Peniten- 
tiary, for alleged complicity in the ex- 
plosion. 

A roar of indignant demands to save 
the life of Tom Mooney swept over this 
country and aroused the world. Spurred 
by the powerful pressure of organized 
labor during World War I, President 
Wilson appointed a committee to inves- 
tigate the case. They recommended a 
new trial, based on their conclusion that 
“the Mooney case.seon resolved itself 
into a new aspect of an old industrial 
feud, instead of a subject demanding a 
calm search for truth,” and that “evi- 
dence must shake confidence in the just- 
ice of the convictions.” 

However, in March, 1918, the Sup- 


reme Court refused to review the case. | 


The date of execution of Tom Mooney 
was set for Dec. 18, 1918. ‘Execution 
was stayed by direct intervention of 
President Wilson, and at his request the 
sentence was changed to life imprison- 
ment by the governor. The reason given 
by President Wilson was: the “effects on 
Id greatly complicate.” 
Muni!” 
Mooney owed his life not to the clem- 
ency of a President or a Governor. They 
could hardly act otherwise in face of the 
reports of their own investigators, which 
received wide publicity. In Nov., 1918, 
fer instance, J..B. Densmore, appointed 
by Secretary e Labor Wm. B. Wilson, 
to investigate the Mooney case, reported 
he impression made unavoidably: by the 
weak and conflicting nature of i- 
mony in the bomb cases that practicall 


the whole ‘of Frickert’s case against 
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ion occurred. Ten people were: 


did not have the courage to right this 
montrous wrong to inaocent workers. 
What had saved the life of Tom 
Mooney was. the action of the American 
workers and. those of the world who rose 
to great heights of unmatched solidarity. 
A monster demonstration. took place in 


Petrograd (now Leningrad) the 


American Ambassador's residence. They 
demanded that “Tom Muni’ must not be 
hangedi The Ambassader cabled to the 
President asking, “Who is Muni?” But 
saving his life was a grim victory. for 
Tom, who now faced life imprisonment, 
along with Warren Billings. Their only 
“crime had been loyalty to the workin 

class in fighting the open shop drive ot 
the Chamber of Commerce. As the 
dreary years rolled on, successive gov- 
ernors refused pardons, in spite of con- 
fessions and exposures of witness after 
witness and courts refused to act because 
they said, “the legal record was closed.” 


In the Labor Defender of July, 1926, 
Robert Minor wrote “Mooney and Bill- 
ings — Ten Years in Hell.” He said, 
“There is no use mincing words. Labor 
has disgracefully laid down on _ the 
Mooney Case.” He asked “Are Mooney 


and Billings to remain to the end of their . 


lives in prison?” 
Fearless 


Fighter 


The International Labor Defense, in 
response to this appeal, re-opened the 
campaign for their freedom, which had 
been overshadowed by scores of wartime 
cases, the ‘Amnesty campaign for Debs 
and others, and later by the Sacco- 
Vanzetti case, an equally monstrous 
frame-up in Massachusetts, which took 
the lives of two innocent foreign-born 
workers, in 1927. ° — 7 


Finally on Jan. 7, 19389, Governor 
Olsen, who had been supported by 
labor on his solemn pledge to free 
Mooney and Billings, signed the pardon 
of Tom Mooney and later released Bill- 
ings. It was a great day in San Francisco 
when Tom came home. AFL and CIO 
joined in a welcome greater than to any 

esident or celebrity. His mother, who 

ad trudged all over the country and 
abroad on his behalf, was now laid away 


in a cemetery in sight of the prison. 


Leading a parade of thousands of cheer- 
ing. workers; who t unashamed. for 
joy, Tom walked alone at the heed ot the 
procession past the scene of the fateful 
explosion, past the banks, the Chamber 
of Commerce, and the offices of these 
monopolies which had kept him in a cell 
so long. He toured the country and met 


-with temultuous receptions eis puch ry’ 
- But those terrible years taken 


their tell and Tom was soon a‘ sick 


man. “They left him out to diel” workers 


said bitterly. “It's just like-a -pleasant 
jail!” Tom said sorrowfully in his i 
room. But he won — that was his 
solace and satisfaction. He died @ free 
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Poet of the Americas 


(Continued from Magazine Page 5) 


ery, the government stooges finally suc- 


ceeded in robbing Neruda of immunity 
by ene vote. From the Senate rostrum 
he delivered a searing denunciation of — 
Gonzalez Videla and an impassioned . 
tribute to the Communist Party. Faced _ 
with arrest, he went into hiding. 

How did Neruda evade the blood- 
hounds of Gonzalez ee tit his. — 
bekenaesale: January, 1950), which is 
also part of Canto General, he tells how 
the working people hid him. ) 

All doors. were mine, — 

all said: “He is my brother, 
bring him to this poor house” 
while my country was like 

a bitter wine-press, stained 

by so much torture. 

It was during more-that a year im 
hiding that Neruda wrote the greater 
part of Canto General. In addition, he 
wrote for illegal circulation poems that 
were strong blows against the govern- 
ment. He remained in hiding from 
January 1948 to April 1949 when he 
managed to escape and go to Paris to 
attend the First World Peace Congress. 

After his visit to Europe Neruda lived 
for a-year in Mexico as a political exile, 
surrounded by many warm friends. For 
four months he was bedridden as a result 
of a leg ailment contracted while cross- 
ing the Andes on horseback when he was. 
in hiding. During these four months he 
wrote, among other things, his scorching 
pamphlet, Gonzalez Videla, the Laval of 
Latin America. | 

One of Neruda’s characteristics is that 
he combines a passionate Chilean patriot- 
ism—his poetry since his exile is filled 
with nostalgic love of the homeland—with 
a strong sense of the whole American 
continent. Let the Rail Splitter Awake 


. (Masses and Mainstream, October, 1948) 


is especially concerned with the United 
States. It is both embrace and warning— 
embrace of the people and soil and 
democratic traditions of the United 
States, and a warning to the American 
imperialists that if-they dare unleash a 
new.war, the peoples of the world will 
rise up and destroy them. The m 
invokes the image of the railsplitter, 
Abraham Lincoln, summoning him to 
awake and eh eee 
... lift up his axe in his own town 
against the new. slaveholders 
_ against the slave-lash IE oi 
against the e898" printing 
against the bloodied nano ndise 
| _y want to sell... 
.N follows. events in the United 


me about the case of the Communist I1 


and about the other victims of the Wash- 


of a copy of the Daily Worker, ee ab. 
voured it greedily. “Its one of the best 
Commuaist papers in the Americas,” he 


Neruda also knows: and loves Amer- 
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In Handbook on ‘Monopoly Today’ 


MONOPOLY TODAY, by the 


_- Labor Research Association, 
~~" “International Publishers, 90 


By Art Shields’ | 
+ This is the study of Amer- 


ican monopoly that we have 
been waiting for so long. It 
names the real rulers of the 
United States and much of the 
rest of the shrinking capitalist 
world, and tells us the secret 
of their power. 

The real rulers of America 
-are not primarily the Trumans 


__ and the other ward-heeling poli- 


ticians. Those political front 
men_are. only the instruments of 
the: financial powers behind 
them. The real rulers are the 
Morgans, the Rockefellers, the 
Mellons. and duPonts and their 


fellows in Wal Street and in. 


the money marts of Chicago, 
Boston and Cleveland. These 
men contro] the White House 
and Congress and the Federal 
Courts. They are the spiders 
at the center of the network’ of 
_American imperialism. 

€ o s 


THE RULERS of America 
are a tight little oligarchy. On 
the surface they number some 
400 key men in the 250 largest 
corporations. But the inner gov- 
ering group is much smaller, 
Thus-the six billion dollar du- 
Pont chemical, motor and rub- 
ber and banking empire is domi- 
nated by the three duPont 
brothers and a few men around 


them. The wires that direct the 
28 billion dollar empire of the 
Rockefeller clan plug into the 
offices of John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., and his closest associates, 
The Mellon aluminum, coal], 
steel, chemical, utilities and al- 
lied empire is controlled by the 
Mellon family itself. And the 


mighty Morgan domain of 55 | 


billion dollars of investments at 
home and overseas is ruled by 


a banking coalition centering 


around |. P. Morgan & Co. and 
the First National Bank of New 
York, 


o ® ee 


MONOPOLY TODAY does a 
marvelous job of compression in 
its 128 pages. It not only tells 
the story of the ownership of 
America and vast foreign pos- 
sessions by the trusts. It also 
shows how the trusts control the 
Government in Washington with 
the bankers-on-leave whom 
President Truman appoints to 
key positions. 

It is easy to generalize about 
Wall Street. 
Wall Street are needed to back 
up these generalizations about 
the workers’ enemies. And the 
LRA study furnishes these facts 
for the great political struggles 
ahead. 

The batteries of facts in this 
book tear down the stage scen- 
ery that the public relations men 
of Wall Street have set up in 
front of the money kings. Thus 
the stage figure of the goody 
goody “philanthropist’—John D. 


But FACTS about 


Rockefeller — that was created 
by the cclever press agent, Ivy 
Lee, after the Ludlow Massacre 
in Colorado, disappears. Its 
place is taken by the ruthless 
oil king and banker, who is 


grabbing big chunks of the 


world. And the facts of his 


grabbing are here for all to see. 


© o _ 2 


MONOPOLY _TODAY also 
destroys the NAM myth that 
the big corporations are fighting 
for “private enterprise.” 


The LRA study shows how 
the trusts have destroyed the 


competition which capitalist 
propagandists extol. It reveals 
the tremendous concentration of 
wealth in the last generation. 
This concentration has b'een 
greatly speeded since Anna 
Rochester. did her notable pio- 
neer work—the Rulers of Amer- 
ica—on the big trusts. Thus 
Monopoly Today reports a full 
21 (non-banking and non-insur- 
ance) corporations in the - Bil- 
lion Dollar Club in 1950, com- 
pared to 12 such club members 
before the second world war. 

The LRA study also shows 


that the Morgans and Rockefel- 


lers and their fellows have de- 
veloped new methods of finan- 
cial control in the last genera- 
tion. 

The big insurance companies, 
for instance, are displacing the 
big banks in large measure as 
the reservoirs of corporation 
credit. These insurance com- 
panies’ assets have multiplied 


Carrent | 
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‘scene. 


BORN YESTERDAY (Col- 
umbia). ‘An hysterically funny 
film that gets in some sharp 
digs at the American political 
While audiences will 
howl at the witty dialogue and 
the comic vocal antics and: 
malapropisms of Judy Holliday, 
the un-Americans’ will how! 
“Marxist propaganda.” Born 
Yesterday is aware of some of 


‘ the ugliness, deceit and hypoc- 


risy in the American ‘way of 
life, -but it is far from being 
‘Marxist propaganda. It takes 
noté of the men and dollars 
that are harming our democ- 
racy, but it does not penetrate, | 


nor was it intended to pene- ° 


eight times in the last 30 years 
(from less than eight billion dol- 
lars in .1920 to 64 billions in 
1950). And the biggest insurance 
companies are dominated — by 


~ the same Rockefeller and Mor- 


gan interests, etcetera, that con- 
trol the biggest banks. 
The LRA’s chapter on the 


contro] of the press, the radio ' 


and the television networks by 
the monopolies is especially in- 
teresting. And the book comes 
to a fitting climax with a final 
warning sentence, which reads: 
“ ., the same monopolist forces 
that brought Hitler to power in 
Germany are at work bath in 
the United States and in coun- 
tries dominated by American 
finance capital.” 

The evidence behind _ this 
damning statement is in this 
pocket-sized book. 
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Cut out the black pietes and see 


if you can put them together to 
spell the word PEACE. Each letter 
has been divided into two pieces. 
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Do You Know That—? 
-*Niagara Falls is half a mile 
wide? | | i een 
*A meteor falling from space 
made.a hole 4,000 feet wide and 
~ $00 feet deep, in Arizona?.. 


*There is a oy which catches . 


and eats flies? 


“There is.a deep sea fish which 


- them away for 


a? 


ACROSS 


1. I say “How-do-you-do” and shake 
your 


3. We sing: “And a partridge in a 
~ tree.” 


). Were happy when the 
shines. 


6. A digger needs a and 


shovel. 


ay This is what's inside your shoe. 


DOWN 


TY. What an angel is supposed to 
carry. It has strings. 
2. In school, every one sits at a 


i ocieentallieentiamntieeateanalient ine 


3. We all use————when writing | 


with ink. Sometimes they make 

blots. © 
4. My cookie is as hard as a 
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lights up like an electric light? 

"Amber is the gum of ancient 

pine trees? hs 
“An iceberg is 8/9ths under 


water? 


*Milkweed. seeds are like tiny 
parachutes, and the wind carries 
EF planting? 2 
_ *A Brachiosaurus (a prehistoric 


dinosaur) weighed 50 tons? 


-*The 18-mile Shendaken Tun- 


nel,-which carries water to New 


York City, is the world’s largest 
tunnel? | 
*On a clear night, one sees about 
3,000 stars? — 
*The American Indians were 
making rubber balls before Colum- 


: ‘ 


bus came? 4 


_ *The bat -is a. mammal, and is 
_important to man because‘he eats: 
iness? | | 


‘ 


__ *Fruit trees alll belong to the rose 
fa? ee eee 


trate, to the core of congres- 


_ sional corruption and the tie- 


up between some of the high- 
prestiged and high-priced ‘in- 
cumbents in the national capi- 
tal and the men of money. 
Nevertheless the picture effec- 
tively makes its point about the 

omnipotence of the héavy bank- - 
roll and the easy virtue of the 
100 percent Americans who sit 
in Congress. In addition, it 
serves as a strong rebuke to 
the thought controllers by twice 
focussing on Thomas Jefferson’s 
fine: pledge to give his life if 
necessary to destroy § any 
tyranny over the minds of men. 
Judy Holliday’s performance is 
a masterpiece of well-timed and 
controlled comedy. In all, Born. 


Yesterday is a comedy to see 


and enjoy and not feel you've 
wasted a couple of hours like 
you did with the last 50 Holly- 
wood films. —R.C. 


Go o ol 


SEVEN DAYS TO NOON 
(British). Takes a subject which 
concerns the future of every 
living human being—the atom 
bomb—and turns it against those 
wao want to abolish this diabol- 
ical weapon of mass destruction. 
It uses the stock arguments of 
the Trumans, Austins and At- 
tlees to defend the insane stock- 
piling of atom bombs.as the only 
force that stands between “free- 
dom” and “slavery.” It plants 
in the public mind the malicious 
suggestion that the men of peace 
and goodwill who want to ban 
the atom bomb are dangerous 
lunatics who should be locked 
up, while the big monied men 
and their agents in high public 
offices who control the A-bomb 
and want to throw it are per- 
fectly sane gentlemen who have 
the interests of humanity at 
heart. It sows the monstrous il- 
lusion that defense against the 
bomb is possible. . 

The film is a first class thriller 
which increases its danger to 
the cause of peace. The central 
character_is a peace-loving Brit- 
ish atomic scientist who disap- 
pears with an UR-12 bomb and 
warns the British Government 
that he will destroy the city of 
London if the Government does 
not renounce the use of atomic 
weapons. The search for the 


_ missing man provides the drama. 


A highlight of the film is a re- 
markable sequence showing the 
systematic evacuation of Lon- 
don following a warmongering 
radio address by the Prime Min- 
ister. This speech by the head 
of the British Government re- 
jects the professor's ultimatum 
on the ground that the A-Bomb 
is necessary for the protection 
of the country against attack 
from without. 

The film portrays the people 
of London as meekly and me- 
chanically submitting to the 
Government's orders. This big 
lie is contradicted by the exist- 


ence in England of a peace 


movement which involves mil- 


_lions of men and women who | 


have signed their names to the’ 
Stockholm Appeal for the aboli- 
tion of the bomb. This tremen- 
dous anti-war movement has no 
adequate. spokesman in ' Seven 
Days to Noon. The peace-loving. 

professor,’ -who is pri as a- 

mad man who jis suffering:from 

over-work on the bomb is a = 
ruling class caricature that fal- 


 sifies the real relations of: the 
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ONE OF THE MOST THOUGHT-PROVOKING condemna- 


tions ot the evils of crime comic books was made recently by Dr. 


Fredric Wertham, a psychiatrist in the criminal field, who ad- 


vocates a law that would prohibit the sale of crime books to chil- 
dren. Dr. Wertham — 

“Taxpayers pay millions to persuade the world’s people that 
we don’t consider dark-skinned races inferior human beings. But 
the crime comic book industry does just the opposite, and since it 
exports books, it is showing the world that the United States is 
at present the only nation that teaches race hatred to its children.” 
: Dr. Wertham points out that “in the 40-80,000,000 crime 
comic books sold each month, the hero is nearby always ‘regular- 
featured’ and an ‘athletic, pure, American white’ man. The vil- 
lains, on the other hand, are foreign-born, Jews, Orientals, Slays, 
Italians and dark-skinned races.” 

“It is for these reasons that the crime comic book industry 
is one of the most subversive groups in our country today,” he con- 
cludes. 

o o a 

A FRIEND of mine recently expressed surprise when she 
saw my 8-year old son absorbed in a Roy Rogers comic book. Her 
surprise was, she said, at my “letting him read those things.” (I 
might add, this friend has no children), 

“To allow” or “not to allow”—that is a problem which confronts 
progressive parents on all sides; We kriow that 99 percent of all 
comic books, movies, radio and television programs, are bad po- 
litically and culturally. To sternly forbid all these to our children 
seems correct to some parents, and futilely unrealistic to others. 

Our children, like ourselves, live in this capitalist environment, 
To torbid them to see or hear the evils of capitalist culture and 
idéology is to try to keep them in a social, political, cultural vacuum 
—an effort that could not be:realized even if we tried. Our chil- 
dren must learn what is true-and what is false. They must learn 
to select the good from fhe bad. They cannot learn this merely 
by our forbidding them to read or see or know certain things. 

At the same time, it seems to me that parents cannot merely 
shrug their shoulders and say they are helpless before the avalanche 
of capitalist poison enveloping their child, Neither can they merely 
Loong that progressive coudtiary o will come some day to that 
child. 

Our children should know, from infancy, what we as progres- 
sive parents disapprove of, what we believe in, and why. Too often 
we do not take the time to explain why our ideas and ideals are 
so different than those of the whole /environment around them. 
And experience as parents has shown us. that this explaining cannot 
be done at “one sitting”—for all time to come. 
and permanently, and on the basis of the developing experiences 
and knowledge of the child himself. 

I, like so many others, have found in my own home that periods 
of time will go by in which the youngstes will insist upon his right 
to select his own comics and radio programs, and even express cer- 
tain attitudes that are contrary to our own. Here the parent, I 
believe, has to decide if, and at what point, and over what issue, 
she (or he) will use her “authority” to forbid certain activities, Let 
us not hesitate to use that authority decisively, if the situation war- 
rants it. But let us also be certain that sucl: authority is not — 
used as a smokescreen to hide our own lack of effort to win an 
convince our children—at least as patiently as we do our fellow- 
worker and neighbor. fi . 

OF EQUAL, if not greater importance, is the day-to-day work 
being done by parents in the schools, communities, and organiza- 
tions, to combat the daily and practical manifestations of the propa- 
ganda of American supremacist violence — nations and races, 
the war hysteria, the jimcrow racist teachings and practices—the 
whole pattern of capitalist decadent. “culture” and “ethics” that 
is geared to the child's eee age ‘Small” victories scored in 
a single school or‘neighborhood by their parents will be understood 
by our children more than hours of abstract “Sunday sermons.” 


“Hot lunches, not cold war,” was the demand of these New York City mothers at a recent 
budget hearing. The whole country echoes that cry. 
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In the Schools: 


It goes on constantly 
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Must Children Pay for War? 


The school is old and over- 
crowded, Children attend double 
sessions, and have to carry their 
coats and hats with them from 
class to class because they have 
no lockers. Some of the rooms on 
the top floor have had to be 
closed because of leaking roof 
and falling plaster. There is no 
school yard for the children to 
play in. School lunches are 
inadequate—sometimes the milk 
is sour for lack of refrigeration, 
and the children go home sick 
from drinking it. Toilets are 
inadequate, filthy, without paper 
or soap, There is no money to 
improve these conditions, com- 
plaining parents are told. 


But last week th‘s same school 


was able to afford a brand new 


siren to be blown instead of the 
ringing of bells, for changing 
classes. The reason? To get the 
children used to the sound, in 


Women of the Wheatlands 
Are Thirsting for Peace 


farmers. Unable to afford wages 
for non-family workers, they are 
ependent on the manpower of 
their sons to keep the farms 
runiting. With the sons taken 
away, many are forced to sell 
their land and move to town. 
Everywhere: I* have gone 
through this prairie country, [ 
have heard and seen the war- 


By Ann Rivington | 

NORTH DAKOTA.—There is 
little peace in the hearts of the 
farm women out here. The war 
is hitting the countryside hard, 
Only the sons of rich farmers, 
who can afford te go to college, 
have a chance to get their mili- 
tary service deferred. Farm 


~youth on the land are being 
fe sake the armed forces at 
a shocking rate. Their mothers 
and sweethearts watch them go 
with aching hearts, 

It is not generally known’ in 
the cities how great the toll of 
young manpower is in the farm 
country. War Department cas- 

Ity lists as early as. last. Oc- 
tober already showed the pat- 
tern. At that time, when the to- 
tal number of deaths of Amer- 
ican soldiers in Korea was about 
2,600, 31 North Dakota youth 
had died. Since only one three- 
hundredth of the nation’s people 
live in this rural state, this meant 
almost three times as high a 
death toll in. proportion to pop- 
ulation as for the country as a 
whole, 

Besides ' personal tragedy, 
drafting of the young men brings 


economic ruin, to. the poorer. 


fears of farm mothers. A widow 
lived on the farm with her son 
who was drafted. “She had to 
sell the farm and move to town,” 
I was told, “She hasn’t got any- 
body now.” 

“All three sons were drafted in 
a family where the father suf- 
fered an abdominal rupture a 
few years ago.” A neighbor said: 
“The old can can’t do much 
since he was hurt. The mother 
told me she hasn’t got a thing to 
live for. They’re giving up the 
farm, moving fo town.” 

Then there were the tears of 
the lonely young ‘girl whose 
fiance was drafted. “She can’t 
sleep nights,” her mother said, 
“She had nothing to look for- 


- ward to,” 


And there was the anger of 


the woman from the northern | 
wheatlands, near the border of 


Montana. “My boy's. sixteen,” 
she tolld me. “If this is still going 
on when he gets to be eignteen, 
I'm going to stop their taking 
him. I don’t know how, but I'll 
fight it some way.” 

The deep anti-war feeling of 
the women of the prairies has 
found little organized outlet thus 
far. Newspapers and radio, as 
well as leaders of some farm or- 
ganizations, Nave confused them. 
Many who hate the war were 
afraid to speak u 
especially last fall when the 


McCarran Bill was first. passed, .. 


for fear they should be called 
‘subversive. Now they are talk- 
ing again, among themselves, 
and their voices are angry. 

The Ladies Aid Society of one 
rural Lutheran Church halted a 
discussion on how to. raise 
money for missionaries to Mada- 
gascar in order to hear me make 
an appeal for peace, Mothers 


clutched young children closer. 


in their arms as I spoke. 


A group of Farmers’ Union 


wives in Bergen drafted a peace 
resolution calling for the out- 
lawing of the atom bomb and the 
withdrawal of American troops 
in Korea. Pe, oie eT fg 


for awhile, 


case an atom bomb should be 
dropped on them. And there was 
money enough for bright new 
signs over every exit, to facilitate 
air-raid drills. In other words, 
there was money enough for war 
propaganda. 

This is not merely a descrip- 
tion of conditions. in one. public 
school in New York City. It is a 
picture of what is happening 
to American school children 
throughout the country. 

Jt is a warning of what will 
be left of “education for democ- 
racy” if American mothers al- 
low the powerful warmongers in 
government, and their Wall St. 
backers, to have their way at the 
expense of the people and the 
people's children. 

It is the fruit of a government 
policy which allows in the na- 
tion’s budget more than 30 bil- 
lion dollars for war and the debt 
on past wars, and less than two 
billion for all “welfare” purpgses 
put together, that is for “public 
assistance, health, housing, 
recreation (including national 
parks, museums, etc.), all serv- 


ices to wages earned—and edu- 


cation... 

It is not merely in a few city 
schools that children have to at- 
tend in two and sometimes three 
shifts because of overcrowding. 
This happens, today, to a third 
of a million pupils throughout 
the country. 

One fifth of the “nation’s 


school buildings are between. 


50 and 80 years old. In New 
York, the world’s richest city, 
275 schools have been standing 
hetween. fifty and a hunndred 
years. 

In the wide prairies of the 


Midwest, country schools are 


being shut down because of 
“lack of funds,” although there 
is plenty of money for enormous 
radar installations, whose only 


In Williams County, on the 


Canadian border, near the tiny — 


{own of Appam, three ‘women 
were given a Stockholm Peace 
Appeal to sign. last summer by 
the county storekeeper. They 


asked for more copies, travelled 


many miles through the wide 


wheat country getting them. 


signed, then glued pieces of 
per on the bottoms of the 


| Shoes and filled these, too, 


‘Only show them how, and. the 
women of the Northern ‘Midwest 
farm country will become a 
mighty force for peace. . 


; F 


school 


give youth a decent chan 
~ Tife’ and‘ edu 


use would be to carry out Wall 
St.’s plans for a third world war. 
In vast stretches of rural 
America, there are no_ high 
schools except in the towns. 
Teen-age children who live toe 
far away to travel to such 
schools every day must go with- 
out a high school education, 
Most mage sg are the 
conditions endured by Negro 
children in the segregated 
schools of - South. The inade- 
uate. yearly amourt spent on 
the BD ae of each white 
child in the South, for the year 
1947-8 was $271. But only $67 
was spent on each Negro child. 


' In the state of Alabama, where 


both Negro and white children 
fared worst of all, $144 was 
spent for the schooling of each 
white child, $29 for each Negro 
child. 

According to the findings of 
the White House Conference on 
Children and Youth, held in 
Washington last month, the full 
facts are not even available on 
the extent to which the children 
of ‘America’s migrant agricul- 
tural and cannery workers, most 
of them Negro and Mexican, are 
deprived of almost all educa- 
tional opportunity. The confer- 
ence urged that “studies be 
made” of the appalling condi- 
tions suffered by these children. 

America’s heritage of public 


* education with all its limitations, 


was won through struggle of 
the working people. Now. that 
the attempt is made, as part of 


the guns-instead-of-butter pro- 


-gram of Wall Street, to. curtail 


it, mothers and young people 
speak up more and more to de- 
fend and expand it. - Teachers, 
often at the cost of being fired 
from their jobs as “subversives,” 
join in the battle to save the 
schools, ) 
In New York City last month 


more than 600 mothers poured . 


into’ City Hall to demand an 


adequate school budget for their 
child 


ren’s education. In’ Phila- 
delphia, too, delegations of 
mothers visited the Board of 
Education. with the demands for 
better paid teachers and better 
cilities. ) 

At the White House Confer- 
ence the young people then» 
selves spoke up, calling om 
grown-ups and’ ata ie of. 
ficials to “fight for peace” 1 | 
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U.S. Brass Dines 
2 Top Nazis Who 
Led War on GI's 


BONN, Germany.—An American general dined Fri- 
day night with two of the brightest stars of the Hitler 


war machine to study inclusion of German units in Gen. 


Dwight D. Eisenhower's western European anti-Soviet 
army’ 
Maj. Gen. George P. Hays, Deputy U. S. High Gom- 
missioner in Germany, was ost at dinner to Lt. Gens. 
Hans Speidel and Adolf Heusinger, onetime German staff 


_ officers. 


Friday's meeting was described as “informal, unoffi- 
cial, introductory and expioratory as a prelude to the 
more formal meeting Tuesday between the three western 
powers and German representatives. But tonight's meet- 
ing was the first overt U. S.-German general-to-general 
discussion of German participation in the anti-Soviet 
army 
"The dinner gathering was at Hay’s sumptuous sub- 
urban villa. It came after West German Chancellor Kon- 


‘rad Adenauer and U. S. High Commissioner ~ Fy Me- 


Cloy. agreed three days ago that a private handshaking 
session would be a suitable prelude to committee work in 
which all three generals will soon be engaged. 

| Also present was Herbert Blankenhorn, Adenauer’s 
foreign policy adviser and a fluent English linguist. So 


__ was Theodore Blank, who heads the Bonn “security” of- 
fice. But the spotlight was on the army brass. 


Heusinger and Speide™both won renown in Germany 
for their staff work for the Nazis—Heusinger as operations 
chief at general staff headquarters and Speidel in the field 


_as chief-of-staff of Marshal Erwin. Rommel. 


The Americans are more eager than the French and 
British to make the German arms and army contribution 


_a big one and the two other western occupation powers 


were not at Hays mansion. 

An Allied High Commission announcement on next 
Tuesday's talks said they would be “conducted on a tech- 
nical level” by American, British, French and German 


representatives. 


British Deputy High Commissioner John Guthrie 


Ward will Bai. «0g over the meeting in which Hays will 
represent the United States. The German delegation will 


include Speidel, Heusinger, and Blank. France probably 
will be represented by Armand Berard while Britain's rep- 
resentative is ee to ‘be Maj. Gen. Lloyd Wans- 
borough-Jines. 
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Urge Action to Sav ve 


artinsville ‘ 


-—— See Page 2 — 


_Taft Admits We 


ad a Business 


Gov’t Ter 
Wage Contr 


S$ On 
ct 


CLEVELAND. — Two large operatin g oativciadd unions rejected a government- 
sponsored settlement of their long wages and rules dispute with the nation’s carriers 
Friday by turning down a three-year settlement reached last month in Washington. 

General chairmen of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen and the Brotherhood 
of Firemen and Enginemen rejected the pact after two days of meetings here. 

W. Park Kennedy, president of the BRT and D. B. Robertson, BLF&E chieftain, 


were instructed to go back to Washing- 
ton “to seek better terms” by the 250 gen- 
eral chairmen. 

The two unions thus followed the lead 
set a week ago by the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers which rejected the 
contract. 

A fourth union, the Order of Railway 
Conductors, whose leaders also initialed 
the memorandum agreement in Washing- 
ton Dec. 21, meets this Sunday in St. 
Louis and it is expected to-follow the lead 
of the other brotherhoods. | 

The trainmen and conductors end of 


“the dispute is now 22 months old. 


Robertson said telegrams had been 
sent to presidential assistant John Steel- 
man, which said in part that the general 
chairmen had “unanimously rejected the 


proposed nottiomient and have ordered our 


Dae 


te meetings, 


week is sawed and hammered beyond 
recognition as offered to us. 

“The proposed wage adjustment of 25. 
cents actually is a reduction in the take- 
home pay of yardmen when and if they 
go on a five-day week.’ 

Opposition to the contract from the 120 
BRT chairmen and the RBLF&E's 125 top 
officers stemmed mainly frome the freeze 
on further wage and rule changes during 
the life of the pact. 

Robertson added that the general 


chairmen also objected to the “insufficient 


raises” in the contract and wanted" the 
carriers to withdraw: their demands for 
certain rule changes. 
Before the pact was initialed ‘in Wash- : 
— a wave of rank-and-file reilnogs a 


: 
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To Save Martinsvilie7 

Civil Rights Congress issued an a Ls Balday, 5 ee 
telegrams and phone calls to Gov. John S. Battle, Richmond, Va., 
- urging he “grant freedom for the innocent Martinsville Seven.” 

With the denial of review for their ease by the Supreme Court, 
executions for these innocent Negro victims of a white supremacy 
frame-up are automatically set for Feb. 2 and Feb, 5. Only a ‘stay 
by Gov. Battle or a court order can’ now delay the.executions. © 

In announcing its appeal, CRC called for renewed support of 
its Martinsville petition drive, asking for 100,000 signatures by 

an, $l. 

; The charge against the seven condemned Negro men is alleged 
rape of a white woman who has since disappeared. They were 
found “guilty” by an all-white Pos in a series of quick one-day 
trials despite flimsy and contradietory “evidence” by the woman. 

In issuing the appeal, William L. Patterson, CRC Executive 
Secretary, declared: ; | 

“One of the Supreme Court's first acts for 1951—refusal to 
review the case of the innoeent Martinsville Seven—indicates that 
the court will be a weapon of terror against the Negro people in the 
coming year, unless we see the broadest mobilization for an all- 
out fight for constitutional liberties and human rights. 

“The Martinsville Seven have been. systematically persecuted - 
by the State ef Virginia, which in all of its history has never sen- 
tenced a white man to the electric chair on a charge of rape. 
The state of Virginia should not fix a sentence that is discriminatory 
and shows definitely that Negroes are not to be accorded the same 
rights as whites, But for the Supreme Court not to review it on 
that basis alone is proof that it is an accomplice in the crimes of 
the state against the Negro people. 

“The Supreme Court’s indifference to the rights of Negroes 
nr aegis the drive against Jewish people in Germany inder the 
azis. . 

“American labor should ‘understand that this blow against 

Negro rights .places labor's rights in jeopardy.” 


1406 US Planes 
Attack China 
in 4 Months 


TOKYO. — The Chinese Radio 
renewed its charges Friday that 
U. S. warplanes had violated the 
Manchurian border from Korea. 
Peking radio said 1,406 planes vio- 
lated the border between Aug. 27 
and Dec. 31, according to “incom- 
plete figures.” 3 

It said the invading aircraft 
killed 16 Chinese, and wounded 
115 in bombing and strafing raids. 

Khabarovsk radio, heard in 
Tokyo, said feur U. S. planes 
raided Antung, Manchurian indus- 
trial eenter across the Yalu River, 
og Thursday and dropped tour 


bombs. It reported four casualties. 


Yo Sete ey 


WASHINGTON.-—Food prices soared to within a whisker of the all-time peak last 
month, and may have passed the previous record by now, government reports showed 
yesterday. Tne Labor Departments Bureau of Labor Statistics said retail food costs jump- 


ae" fee as fa Fags which has been hitting new peaks) pound, four cent rise in butter and 

5.7 percent higher than just before for several months, probably will|iwo cents.in coffee. 

the Korean war, and within two-|Tegister a new high when all the} BLS statistics are known to be 

tenths of one percent of the all- Dec. 15 figures are compiled. Food extremely conservative in estimat- 
accounts for 40 percent of the! ing price rises dnd have repeatedly 


time high reached in July, 1948. 
: 7 overall index. been challenged by labor groups.as 
Prices during the past 21 days! ‘The price index on Dec. 15 was|to te vin iinet 


may have surged above the 1948 | estimated at 215.3 percent of the Ta’ average: family's food! bill 
record. The BLS report on food| 1985-39 average. In terms of dol- lian veut ti rl following propor- 
prices in 50 cities said prices'lars and cents, these figures mean),;... according to BLS, between 
climbed at an average rate Oof|that the 1939 food dollar is worth June Pe oe ape ] 5 
about two-tenths ‘of one percent/less than 50 cents today. F a oil Sena 
every three days from Noy. 28 to| Retail prices in New York City rr an "ITB ‘© percent, 
Dec. 15. on Friday registered a‘two to six part a Tart ol 
- The overall cost-of-living index;\cent boost in beef prices per| @Ty procucts, up 2. percent, 
m ou “s —| Sugar, up 6.2 percent. 


STATE CIO CHIEFS HAIL 2". van as 
DEWEY FOR WARMONGERING 


Meats, poultry and fish, up 2.8 
percent, 
Any homemaker will see that 
these percentages are grossly un- 
: derestimated. 
The leadership of the New York ’ 
State CIO, for years sharply critic- 
al of Gov. Thomas E. Dewey and 
John Foster Dulles, embraced 
them through a state executive 


Koréans at Wonju 
- eouncil resolution Thursday night r 

because of their rabid pro-war!support Gov. Dewey in _ this 0 niin ue y ance 
matter,” rE Ss 


stand. f 
The resolution commending ithe} The common ground on pro-| , 
two for “placing the interests of|war policy was apparently enough 
the nation above partisan inter-|for the CIO leaders to justify 
ests,’ was.passed by a 30-man ex-|sheiving of their many clashes 
ecutive board in a Commodore|with the Dewey administration on 
Hotel meeting. virtually every issue listed by the 
Louis Hollander. president of|CIO in its legislative program. The 
the state CIO said im making pub-|most immediate is on rent control 
lic the resolution said: and the GOP-threatened rent hike. 


RAID ON HOOP GAMBLERS 
LEAVES BIG ONES ALONE 


A spectacular raid Thursday|from $200 to $1,800 on Thursday 
night put a $100,000 a week bas- night's Garden games. gee hee 
ketball betting eenter out of bus- b _ oe made on the basis Mg 
“points.” A would-be bettor asks 
iness, but claims by police thatthe bookmaker for the “price” on 
they had “knocked the lid off” 


| acertain game. If team A is fa- 

New York gambling were gener- | vored by 7 points, the bettor must} 

ally regarded as nonsense. _ give away seven points if he likes 

Police, led by detective Captain | team A, but gets only 6 if he wants 

Paul B. Weston, arrested three men | team B. This margin, known’‘as the 

at the Spotlight Cafe, 1677 Broad-|vigorish,” gives the bookies and 
way, four blocks from Madison 


big gambling syndicates an. un- 
Square Garden. Chief figure was, beatable edge over a period of 
the stere manager, 400-pound 


time. 
Samuel S. Brown, a familiar ]and- 


“Now when so many are trying 
to bring us back to isolationism 
it is encouraging for the governor 
of this state to come out with a 
forthright and _- statesmanlike 
speech... . I do not hesitate to 


_ The Korean People’s Army struck 45 miles into south 
Korea Friday and laid siege to the transport hub of Wonju, 
according to dispatches from Tokyo. The Koreans ham- 


Hscseapiqaqeccns 4 at ponacmgag S : z ee 

cies carrion betwee Wane al Fur Board Hits 
Move te Hike 

Sales Tax 


Hongchon to the -nerth. } 
A spokesman fer the American 
S 
Alaramed over reports of plans 
to increase the two percent sales 


advisers to Syngman Rhee’s army, 
}tax, the Fur Dressers and Dyers 


said early today it was uncertain 
whether U. S. troops still held the 

Joint Board yesterday urged, 
Mayor Impellitteri to raise busi- 


northern end of the corridor 
ness and real estate taxes instead. 


around Hongchon. 
“The: working people of New 


At the other end of the corri- 
dor, Korean treops attacked Wonju 

York City cannot afford any addi- 
tional burdens at this time of 


from both east and west. They 
skyrocketing living costs,” the ex- 


were aiming to swing southwest- 
ward 25 miles to the easternmost 

ecutive boards of seven fur 
dressers locals told Impellitteri. 


of the trunk highways down which 
The board, urged him to find 


ithe U. S. 8th Army was retreating 
the funds for increased wages for 


from lost Seoul. 


On the western front -below | 
Seoul and abandoned Inchon, the 
Koreans were reported to have 
serit probing forces aeross_ the 
frozen Han river and to have 
massed in some strength, includ- 
ing artillery, at the Kimpo air- 
port. 

The U. S. Army gave no offi- 


Talks to Start on 


USSR Lend-Lease 
WASHINGTON. — The Soviet 
Union will begin negotiations here 
Jan. 15-for a financial settlement 
on $11,000,000,000 worth of lend- 
lease aid received from this coun- 
try during World War II, the State 
Department announced Friday. 


It is no secret that betting on 
mark in the neighborhood. The 
charge was taking bets on the col- 
lege basketball games over the 
phone booths in the cafe. Wire- 


Garden games has flourished open- 
ly, and in many cases with police 
connivance, -in.much greater 


cial indication of where it would 

try to make a stand in Korea. 
The U. S. 8th Army retreated 

at many points before the mount- 


city workers through “increased 
business taxes, taxes on tax-exempt 
properties, increased assessments 
on big real estate holdings, and 


Other settlements have generally 
been for a small fraction of the 
original amount. 


amounts than the Spotlight Cafe’s 
$100,000 a week total. 

Police “shakeups” periodically 
produce token raids against small 
‘or medium sized bookmaking es- 


_ tapping and a month’s surveillance 
were reported to have led to the 
“break.” Brown and his two al- 
leged accomplices were released 
on $500 bail apiece pending ar- 
raignment in Gamblers Court. 


other methods which would place 
the burden for firancing the in- 
creases where it bélongs.” 

The people of the city, the 
board declared, are “being fleeced 


ing Korean offensive in eastern and 
central Korea. For the first time 
it boiled up on the extreme east 
coast. U. S. forces there called 
for air support. Details were lack- 


Whales Tatoced } 
OTTAWA. — Ganadian fishery || 


scientists are tattooing 10-foot ~ 
whales, 


ing. The 


nicer dl 
i Cbeinscnnt “members — 


Slips of paper seized by police 
allegedly showed bets running 


oc) Sh a oe 


tablishments, leaving the big gam- 


bling syndicates untouched. 


8th Army 
“planned withdrawals” 
area, 


reported 
in that 


French Map Protests 
Against Eisenhower 


PARIS.—A mighty French a protest against a new Nazi army. under Gen. 
shape this weekend, As the Senate blocked the gov- 


Eisenhower's command was taking 
ill, L'Humanite reported demands by workers’ | 


ernment’ $2,114,000,000 rearmament 


for strikes and demonstrations to 


greet Eisenhower when he arrives |Objected to the imposition of, 


in France this weekend to take over 
the “West European” Army. 

The Communist paper headlined 
its front-page with the i...":-high 
words: “No Eisenhower.” 

By a vote of 173 to 13], the 
Senate Friday rejected the mili- 
| "0 Nigro t, ‘There are 320 mem- 

. : 
- Many “Senators ‘joined the 
in « voting 
down the measure because they. 


S 


y abstained on the 


eee taxes to pay for it, The 
bill wil] probably be reintroduced 
in the Chamber of Deputies, which 
earlier we goa it, but not with- 
out a delay, © : 

L’'Humanite reported that Paris 
workers have as that Eisen- 
‘hower be greeted with the follow- 
ing protests: | dd, 

* Shop keepers to close ‘down, 

® Parents. to stop senting their 


. 


children to school.:''' 
* The teaching corps to strike. 


“Gen, Eisenhower,” L’Humanite 


said, “who plays the rele of a Eu-. 


ropean MacArthur, intends to come 
to Paris and bring over as his best 
the German generals who have 


been pardoned for the nga 
Oo belt 


4 j 
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‘staging another war. The _ 
workers and the whole of the 
ulation are far from all 
Preparation of this crite 
carried ‘out ‘undisturbed.” | 
"WA eattodn showed’ 
‘with a monocléed Prussian genera) 


in the background. | 


in. every direction by greedy prof- 
iteering.’ Proposals to increase 
the sales tax “which works an: 
undue hardship upon citly wage- 


earners, would be both unjustified 
and unjust.” 


— y r™ 
, ' 7 ‘ ; 
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mm MacArthur 


By Alan Max 


he could tel 


t 


Dr. K. H, Doan, acting director 
of the Central Fisheries Research 
Station, said the job was being 
done in the Churchill area of Hud- 
son Bay to trace whales move- 

er.ts, ee 


* 
= 


, 
ounts 


General MacArthur .has certainly made an improvement 
in his intelligence department. A few weeks ago, the only way. 
F dhacs were any Chinese volunteers in Korea was 

to send an army into a trap.’ But now he is able to come up 
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ticipation in 


the dying in Korea. - 


~>“Tt is the most epeoulas war in history” our newspapers 
Because we said that we were assailed from 
every point of the warmongers compass. 

‘But anybody who picked up the Associated Press survey 
in the New York Sunday Times last week discovered that we 
Hundreds of “mail-box editors” on typical papers 
nationally were polled. They revealed an unprecedented out- 
cry for peace, and criticism of the policies that would send our 
boys half around the world to die on scarcely-known battle 
fronts for the glory of Harry Truman, John Foster Dulles and 


‘said months ago. 


were right. 


their billionaire backers. 


It was not at all an accident that the delegates ‘to the 
Fifteenth Communist conyention agreed that this newspaper is 
better today than ever in its 27 year history. Gus Hall, national 
secretary of the Communist Party, Robert Thompson, New 
York state leader—Henry Winston, organization secretary, all 
of them World War II vets—Negro and white, lauded these 
papers as MUSTS for all Communists and other progressives. 

Hall, in fact, said there can be no political moyement like 
his party unless it supports and builds a press like T 

: Communists and other progressives who earnestly desire 
Many have written us like Howard 
Fast, eminent novelist and democratic fighter, who said, in a 
letter this week: “It is a brave and noble newspaper and it is 
performing in today’s America a task of heroic magnitude.” : 

Fast said he did not think there was any newspaper in 
the whole world “that can be compared with it—” for it “stands 

calmly” in the center of Wall Street reaction and it has never 
“equivocated or betrayed the principles which it represent.” 

ae have been proud of the Daily Worker before,” 
cluded, “but never so proud as in these past several months.” 

Fast warned people against “taking the role of The Worker 
somewhat for granted.” He indicated that people should fight 
for-it, help build it, make it the mass power it deserves to be. 

What have you done to make it that kind of newspaper 
which reaches every part of America with the truth? Have you 
gotten any subs ip our current campaign for 60,000 readers of 
The Worker and 20,000 mail subscribers? 

What is your score to date? Your effort on behalf of the 
Daily Worker and The Worker is a measure of your effort 
on behalf of peace and against fascism. 

That's what increasing thousands are saying today. 


peace feel the same way. 
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All Progressives 


For six months now the Daily Worker and The Worker 
‘have reported the heartfelt reactions of grass-roots America to 


e Worker. 


he con- 


udge Okays Spying on 
urors in Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH.—Judge Henry X. O’Brien on Friday rejected all ar euments against 
jury spying, and said: the selection of jurors to try Steve Nelson and Andy Onda, Commu- 
nist leaders, and James Dolsen, Daily Worker correspondent, would begin Monday. The 


three Communists are accused of 
“sedition.” They were indicted 
Oct. 17 in the midst of their par- 
the campaign for 
peace. 

The judge gave no explanation 


- for his refusal to dissolve the jury 


panel, after the prosecutor's sen- 
sational admissions of spying. 


The prosecutor,. assistant district 
attorney Loren Lewis, had admit- 
ted in a signed document that de- 


tectives had investigated the “reli- 
“ge affiliation 


, the “political af- 
iliation,” and the “employments 
of each prospective juror, and that 
this information was collected in 


|is removed, according to McGold- 
-rick’s instructions. 


eral rent increases, McGoldrick has 


The New York Tenants Cociedl dintoat Friday that State Rent Director Joseph | 


'F. McGoldrick has isstied instructions to his staff designed to open wide loopholes in the 


rent control Jaw for the benefit of. landlords. The Council, through its executive secretary, 


Sol Salz, stated that McGoldrick |" 
has told his subordinates to allow 
landlords to jack up rents $5 a 
month where television antennaes 
are installed. Previous regulations 
permitted $1 a month charge. 

In addition, the rent increase is 
to remain even where the antenna 


Gov. Dewey’s rent administrator 
has also told his staff that: where} 
rent increases have been allowed 
because tenants have taken in 
boarders, the increases are to stick 
even where the boarders have 
moved out. This is an especially 
hard blow for lower-paid workers. 

Salz commented that while the 
State Legislature is wrangling over 
the best method to put over gen- 


taken the bit in his own mouth. 
FIVE-POINT PROGRAM 


Salz said the Tenants Coucil has 
demanded that Dewey take steps 
to countermand the instructions of 
his rent administrator. He also re- 
vealed that the Council has pre- 
sented to Dewey a five-point rent 
control program, including: 

® Freezing of all rents at June, 
1947, levels, with rollbacks to that 
level where necessary. 

® Extension of rent control to 
rooming houses, hotels and_ all 
housing © built since February, 
1947. These are exempt under the 
present law. 

¢ A moratorium on all evic- 
tions. , 

® The right to install television 
antennaes without rent increase. 

®¢ Amendment of the Austin- 
Wicks law against housing discrim- 
ination to include. all public and 
private housing, and_ eéstablish- 


ment of state FEPC on housing. 
The Council's program would 


a “jury list.” Copies were then 
given to each assistant district at- 
totney “for his use in the selec- 
tion of trial jurors.” 

Defense attorney John T. Mc- 
Ternan, Los Angeles, of the Civil 
Rights Congress, said he would 
move for a mistrial, 
subjected to such espionage can 
not be expected to give defend- 
ants a fair trial. 


Judge O’Brien also. denied de- 
fense motions for a postponement 
to give McTernan time to pre- 
pare the case, which he entered 


Dec. 29. 


Order Dora Lipshitz to Be 


Deported Under McCarran Law 


Dora Lipshitz, well-known mem- 
ber of the International Ladies 
Garment Workers Union, on Fri- 
day was ordered exiled from the 
U.S. after a blitzkrieg deportation 
“trial” at immigration headquar- 
ters, 70 Columbus Ave. 

Immigration service hearing of- 
ficer William Fliegelman, who is- 
sued the jail-or-get-out order, ad- 
mitted no evidence had been of- 
fered to show that Miss Lipshitz, 


for 45-years a legal resident of 


the U. S., had ever advocated 
“terce and violence.” 
He ordered her deported under 


: i chen of the McCarran Law 


bership in the 
alleged , membet ship 


rhe cua proceedings 


have no purpose except the po- 
litical persecution of those who, 
like myself, oppose the prepara- 


tions for a war of conquest and 


aggression which are being ad-|; 
vanced by the enemies of the 
American workers,” said Miss Lip- 
shitz. 

“I am going to continue to op- 
pose this program and to defend 
our people’s standards and demo- 
cratic rights.” 

David Freedman, Miss Lipshitz’ 
attorney, announced that he would 
file objections to the order and 
launch an appeal five days after 
he receives a, copy, of the regerd 
of the case. “ Miss ,Lij pshitz,; who 
was born in 
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The judge also denied motions 
for a change of venue and for a 
bill of particulars. The defendants 
are now accused Vaguely of dis- 
tributing literature urging the 
“overthrow of the -government.” 


A final plea for change of venue 
is being made Saturday before the 
Pennsylvania Supreme Court in 
Harrisburg. 


Judge OBrien recently indicat- 
ed in a public statement that he 
accepted the false and malicious 
theory that Communists believe in 
arson and sabotage. This is the 
theory on which the Pittsburgh 
frame-up is largely based. He also 
indicated he considers Commu- 
nism tnd Nazisem identical. — 

The judge. made this statement 

last month ‘when a convicted ar- 
sonist came before. him for sen- 
tence. The arsonist, Burton West, 
was quoted in the press as saving 
tLat he had set fire to St. Micl aels 
Catholic Church because he “hated 
Catholics.” 
O’ Brien then was quoted as say- 
ing: “You are an ally of Hitler and 
Stalin, for your thinking is. their 
thinking.” 


O’Brien then turned the prisoner 
over to another judge, who gave 
him 10 years. 


O’Brien could have. easily es- 
tablished the well-known fact that: 
Communists protect the’ right of 
individual religious belief and re- 
pudiate and detest such arsonist 


ctigns, ,, 
baci ath is a, former. dean. ott 


VEN, 4 a Catholic institution. 


crete : 


\who followed the testimony, many 


-foortance, which took place in the 


‘Duquesne: Uni- stage; 


take in the Stuyvesant Town, 
Cooper Village and Riverton proj- 
ects built by the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co. These projects are 
exempt under the present law 
since they were opened after Feb- 


ruary, 1947, thus allowing Met 
Life to jack up rent and to evict 
at will. 

Salz deelared that his five-point 
program was the one which the 
mass lobby“of tenants planned tor 


Jan. 16 in Albany would present. 


ind Goes 
Blank at Hearin 
Against Schneider 


A full day of slashing cross-examination, which reduced 
the credibility of the government's star witness to zero, high- 


lighted the deportation ‘trial 


Friday of Jack Schneider, as- 


sistant manager of the Furriers 
Joint Council. : 

The witness was Maurice Mal- 
kin, a professional informer and 
employe of the Justice Depart- 
ment. Throughout the morning, 
and during the afternoon, Malkin 
suffered lapses of memory, con- 
tradicted his earlier testimony and 
stuttered out his replies as de- 
fense attorney Harold I. Cammer 
pounded him with questions about 
his alleged activity in the Commu- 
nist Party and the Fur Workers 
Union. 

The hearing room of the eighth 
floor of the Immigration headquar- 
ters, 70 Columbus Ave., was 
crowded. to overflowing with 
members of the Furriers Union, 


of them taking copious notes. 


Under direct examination by 
Immigration Hearings Examiner 
Dominick Rinaldo, Malkin said he 
signed a Communist Party appli- 
cation card for Schneider in 1923 
and that he had attended party 
meetings with Schneider from 
1931 to 1936. Cross-examined by 
Cammer, the witness: failed to re- 
member accurately any other. 
event, many of them of great im- 


fur market during that period.- 
LAPSES OF MEMORY 


Although the witness claimed he 
remembered in detail each alleged 
individual meeting with Schneider 
as long as 20 yerrs ago, hé could 


not name all of the persons he tes- 


tified against in deportation ‘pro- 
vasdieas in 1950. 

Cammer aske dHearing Officer 
Warren A. Mueller to “take judicial 
notice” of Malkin’s serious lapses 
of memory. Malkin blustered and 
stumbled over his words as the 
vigorous cross-examination con- 
tinued concerning his long traitor- 
ous history in the labor movement. 
Malkin could not even remember 
addresses-of his places of residence 
in New York City during the years 
he claimed he knew Schneider's 
whereabouts and activities. 

Cammer asked Hearing Officer 
ing officer had admitted testimony 
about trade union activity as Com- 
munist Party activity. He de- 
nounced the deportation proceed- 
ings against Schneider as an at- 
tack against the International Fur . 
and Leather Workers Union. 

Malkin reluctantly admitted 
that the leftwing caucus of the 
American Federation of Fur Work- 
ers in the 1920's, of which 
Schneider was a leading rank and 
file member, actually led the fight 
to oust a corrupt, gangster lead- 
ership from the union. 

The witness was sweating pro- 
fusely as Cammer prodded him 
with questions. 

“Yes,” the stoolpigeon admitted, 
“the leftwing program at that time 
was to institute democratic leader- 
ship.” 

At this point the stenographer 
asked for relief, and the hearing 
was adjourned until Jan. 23 at 
9:30 a.m. 


Taft Admits 
No Business 


We Had — 
in Korea 


WASHINGTON.—The crisis in American foreign policy. 
was further revealed as Sen. Robert A. Taft (R-O) denounced 
ithe Korean war as well as the North Atlantic Pact and the 


decision to build a West European | Joy 
Army. At the same time, in a 
10,000-werd major policy address 
to the Senate,. the Republican 
leader sought to harness the pub- 
lic’s peace sentiments for his own 
program of imperialist aggression. 
On the one hand, Taft charged 
President Truman “simply usurped 
authority, in violation of the laws 
and the Constitution” by sending 
troops to Korea. 

On the other, Taft denotnced 
what he termed the administra- 


tion’s hesitation to bomb Chinese| 


t as 
‘with 


territory, and said “we mi 
well have a declared war’ 
China. ; 

He charged that the decision to 
furnish troops for a West Euro- 
pean ‘army under Eisenhower was 
the * ‘greatest incitement to war 
and a “tremendous -mistake.” But 
he added: “It seems to me that 
our battle against. communism is: 


‘in fact a world-wide battle and} 


vers earlier assessment of the 
strategic defeat inflicted on Wall 
Street imperialism in the Far East, 
Taft said that building a huge land 
army is worse than useless, because 
the cost would all-but-bankrupt 
the U. S. economy, and the United 
States cannot hope to defeat the 
Soviet Union on the ground any- 
way 

e told the Senate that the 
‘United States should rely on a 
mighty Navy and an “all-powertul 
air force.” 

A “declared war” with China. he 
said, “would unite the hands of our 
military commanders. He also 
urged U. S. aid to enable Chiang 
Kai-shek to launch attacks on the 
‘Chinese mainland from (Formosa) 
Taiwan. | ; 

He said he is not convinced the 
Soviet Union is considering an at- 
tack on western Europe. — 

_ Taft said that the plan to. send 
U.S. trapps;to Kisenhowers com- 


| must be fought on he world, 


aii 
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<Qe2are carrying on in the ‘ 


“Fraternal greetings to your 
fighting convention for 


plan of aggression, for freedom 
and peoples inde : 
(Signed) G. Avnedo Alvarez, - for 


the Central Committee, Commun- | 
~—jst.Party of Argentina. 


Australia . 

~ “|... We wish you every suc- 
cess in the valiant struggle you are 
waging against U. S. imperialism, 
the spearhead and organizer of the 
drive to war; and in your struggle 
to unite the working people of the 
U. S. in the great and noble cause 
for peace .. . “--(Signed) R. Dixon, 
~ the Communist Party of Austra- 
ia. 


Austria 

“ ... We greet your convention, 
and see in you the true vanguard 
of the American people. We know 
that the future does not belong to 
imperialism, but to the millions of 
the common people of all lands. 
The struggle of the American Com- 
munists is therefore not only just; 
it wilLalso be victorious.” —(Signed) 
J. Kopplenig, for the Central Com- 
mittee, Communist Party of Austria 


Brazil 
 * . . . We are following with 

greatest interest the courageous 
struggle of the democratic and 
peace-loving forces of North Amer- 
ica at the head of which is to be 
found the valiant party of Foster 
and Dennis. We feel how difficult 
and hard is the struggle that vou 
citadel 
of imperialism against the war- 
mongers . . . The struggle of the 
American workingclass for peace 
and against fascism helps us greatly 
in our struggle for national inde- 
pendence. We must redouble the 
struggle to crush our common 
enemy in his colonial rear ... “— 
(Signed) Luis Carlos Prestes, for 
the Central Committee, Commun- 
ist Party of Brazil. 
Bulgaria 

“... The toilers throughout the 
world who follow with interest and 
sympathy the fight of the heroic 
Korean people for liberty and in- 
dependence do not confuse the 
murderers of Wall Street with the 
American people, and highly esti- 


ad 


world |} 
peace and against the imperialist} 


pendence.” —|} 


ie 


forces in this country and made 


democratic peoples of the world know that 
is another America beside that of Wall Street 
aggression and reaction. To this America of the 
peace-lovers, Negro people and working-class, | 
’ and to the Communist Party, the fraternal mes- |j\ 
sages express confidence that the fight for peace 


will be won. 


_ munists of hte United States and other progressive 
it clear that the 


Here are excerpts from the. messages, 


age 
there 


} 
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mate the fight of the progressive 
forces in the United States to put 
an end to this ferocious aggres- 


sion. .. . Long live the American 


Communist Partv. Long live the 
powerful front of the partisans of 
peace headed by the Soviet Union 
and the great Stalin.”—(Signed) V. 
Chervenkov, general secretary for 
ithe Central Committee, Bulgarian 
Communist Party. 


Canada 

“ ... In Canada, as throughout 
the world, there inexorably grows 
a deeper, harder opposition to the 
criminal, imperialist war polices of 
the Truman regime. At the same 
time there grows in Canada a 
stronger admiration and respect for 
people’s champions like Gene Den- 
nis, Bill Foster and Gus Hall—who 
lead the magnificent fight of Amer- 
ican Communists in these critical 
days. We are firmly confident, com- 
rades, that the leadership and 
fighting membership of the Com- 
munist Party of the U.S.A. will 
succeed in their historic task, and 
unite the American working class 
and its allies to defeat the crim- 
inal war cabal of Wall Street and 
Washington . . . “—(Signed) Tim 
Buck, general secretary, Labor- 
Progressive Party. 


Ceylon 

“. . . At this momentous hour, 
we Asian people look forward to 
the progressive movement and 


workingelass of America, and in 


particular to the leadership of vour 
party, to stop this insane policy 
ef your rulers and take back Amer- 
ican policy to the days of the great 
Roosevelt and the policy of co- 
operation between the great pow- 
ers for the maintenance of world 
peace ... ~—(Signed) Dr. S. A. 
Wickzgemasinghe, general secretary, 
Central Committee, Communist 


Party of Ceylon. 


China oe 
“Dear Comrade Gus Hall and 
dear comrades of Fifteenth Nation- 
al Convention of Communist Party, 
United States of America: The 
Communist Party of China sends 
its warm greetings to your conven- 
tion and salutes Comrade Dennis 
who is in prison, and others who 
are being persecuted. American 
Communists and all persons -who 
oppose aggressive policy of Amer- 
ican imperialism and rule of fascist 
terror, are now uniting in jomt re- 
sistance against savage Oppression 
and are striving to unite and edu- 
cate broad masses. As a result of 
the common struggle of the people 
of the world, and the awakened 
people in the United States, Amer- 
ican imperialism has met with huge 
defeats and will continue to meet 
with even bigger defeats. Chinese 
people assure you that they will 
stand together with all loyal fight- 
ers for peace and democracy in 
United States and believe that your 
struggle for great just cause will 
be crowned with final victory.”— 
Central Committee of Communist 


Party of China. 
Cuba 


“ ... We know of the monstrous 
persecutions and slanders by. which 
the hysterical atomic war-makers 
have victimized you, but we are 
firmly convinced that you, the 
Communist Party of the U-‘S.A., 
will know how to. overcome all 
difficulties and defeat all attacks 
and that you will fulfill the great 
task of world significance, of strug- 
gling resolutely against war. 

“We also suffer bestial persecu- 
|tion. We have seen our leaders and 
members assaulted and _ assassin- 
ated, our radio station closed down 
and our newspapers suppressed 
through direct orders of the Yankee 
imperialists . . . But we neither 


iby raising sup 


surrender nor retfeat. We know 
the world camp of peace, headed 
by the Soviet Union, is stronger 
than the path of war. 

“Long live the Communist Party 
of the U. S., the party of peace, 
democracy and anti-imperialism.”— 
(Signed) Juan Marinello, president, 
Blas Roca, general secretary, Pop- 
ular Socialist Party of Cuba. 


Czechoslovakia 
“Our people follows with warm 


sympathies the heroic struggle of | 


your party against the imperialists 
who for their selfish interests and 
profits want to throw the world 
into the inferno of a new war. The 
people of Czechoslovakia realize 
how difficult are the conditions 


under which the Communist Party | 


of the U.S.A¢ defends the interests 
of peace at a time when the Amer- 
ican warmongers are in a criminal] 
way persecuting your party... ”— 
(Signed) Central Committee, Com- 


munist Party of Czechoslovakia. 


Denmark | 

“", » » It is with the greatest in- 
terest we have followed your 
heroic struggle and we have tried, 
according to means, to inform the 
Danish people about your struggle 
rting actions for 
your party and leaders... ”— 
(Signed) Central Committee, Com- 
munist Party of Denmark. 


France 


“ ,..« The French people do not 
confuse the American workingclass 
and the American people with the 
aggressors against the people in 
Korea now preparing a new theatre 
of war in Europe by rearming. 
Western Germany. The great party 
of Maurice Thorez ,is convinced 
that the American Communists, led 
by firm and courageous leaders as 
Comrades Foster and Dennis, will 


finally emerge victorious, leading 


By John Pittman 


Negro men and women, and 


question. 


IT IS THE FASHION in 


STATISTICS are feeble tools of description. 
To say that 66 of the 208 delegates to the 15th Convention 
of the Communist Party of the. United States of America were 


that 6 of the 22 new national 


officers elected by the delegates were Negro men and women— 
to say this and nothing more, is to tell nothing of the personal- 
ities of these new leaders, nor of.the rich and varied strata of 
Negro life represented by the delegates, nor of the deep yearn- 
ings and unshakable determination of the Negto people which 
found expression in this convention. 

Nor can statistics describe the «extent to which all the 
delegates, white as well as Negro, were preoccupied with the 
problems generated by the current white chauvinist war pro- 
gram of Wall Stret imperialism. It is an understatement to say 
that there was hardly a speech which did not underscore the 
importance of these problems. This inclined many delegates - 
to remark that this 15th Congress had indeed registered “a turn” 
in the Partys mastery of theory and practice on the Negro 


* 


a society dominated by a theory 


of history which exaggerates the role of individuals and denies 


A Challenge to the Jimcrow Parties 
South and its people, whites-and Negroes, than Jim Jackson; or 


a more competent executive, wise in the ways of big city life 
and skilled in their management in behalf of the people, than 
* 


Claude Lightfoot. 
AND, STILL SPEAKING 


women, were there ever at conventions of Wall Street’s twin 
jimcrow parties such delegates as these? The Louisiana and 
San Francisco longshoremen; the steel and tobacco. workers 
from Alabama and Florida and the Carolinas; the sharecropper 


from Louisiana; seamen from 


California, New Jersey, Michigan, Illinois; office workers and 
professionals; artists and writers; 
sons in Korea; young men and young women in school or on 
jobs or looking forward to marriage and homes. 
confident! Confident of their ability to speak and fight for the 
folks back home; of the love ‘and loyalty of the people for 
whom they spoke; of the power of their Party, their class and 
their people to'impose peace on the atomaniacs and turn the 
trend to fascism into its opposite. 


* 


“THE TURN,” HOWEVER, had other aspects. It is the ’ 
unity of theory and practice which we Marxists proclaim to be 


the true test of a political party. 


"|the American people in the great 
jistruggle which is developing 


throughout the world to prevent 


}jthe horrors of a new war. . . Long 


live the Communist Party of the — 
U.S.A. Long live the solidarity of — 


|\the American people and the f 


of France in the great struggle for 


iifreedom and for the maintenance 
jof peace.”—(Signed) Jacques Du- 
‘clos, for the Central Committee of 


the Communist Party of France. 
reat Britain 

“ , .. Your country and ours are. 
decisive factors in the world peace 
front. If our peoples actively op- 
pose the war plans it will be im- 
possible for them to be carried 
through. - i 

“We have watched with the 
greatest admiration the splendid 
fight of the Communist Party of 
the U.S.A. carried forward in con- 
ditions of the utmost difficulty. We 
pay tribute to the lifelong service 
of your national chairman, Com- 
rade William Z. Foster, to the 
American workingelass. 

“In courageously resisting the 
barbarous colonial wars of Amer- 
ican imperialism, combatting its 
attempts to destroy the national in- 
dependence of other countries, in- 
cluding our own; in battling against 
the oppression of the Negro people; 
in fighting fascist reaction, defend- 
ing the economic interests of your 
people, and working for a demo- 
cratic and united trade union 
movement, you are acting in the 
finést and best traditions of the 
great American people and proving 
to the world that Truman and 
MacArthur do not represent the 
true feelings of American workers, 
democrats and lovers of peace. "— 
(Sigaed) Harry Pollitt, general sec-- 
retary, Communist Party of Great 
Britain. : 


Hungary 


. . We know your struggle 


‘| is difficult, but together with you 


800 million people led by the in- 
vincible Soviet Union-defend peace 
and liberty. This fact and the 
righteousness of eur common cause 
are. guarantees of final victory. 
Long live the Communist Party of 
the U.S.A. and William Z. Foster, 
its leader, steeled. in decades of 
struggle. Long live the persecuted 
leaders of the party, and Eugene 
Dennis,. who continue their fight 
for peace and freedom from fascist 


;: 
‘ 


of the caliber of men and 


Texas; factory workers from = }! 


housewives and mothers with 


All of them | 


Not the empty phrase-monger- 


courts and from behind prison bars. 
Hearty fraternal greetings.” — 
(Signed) Central Committee, Hun- 
garian Working People's Party. 


‘India 


“It is with feelings of hope that 


'|the people of India and other colo- - 


nial countries look upon the pro- 
gressive section of the American 
people who, under extremely diff- 
cult conditions, are carrying on a 
gallant struggle against the reac- 
tionary warmongering of Wall 
Street who are out to enslave the 
whole world. Watching the activi- 


| ties of the American partisans of 


peace, progressive trade unionists, 
leaders of the Negro people and 
other champions of peace and de- 
mocracy, the oppressed: peoples of 
the colonial world fee] that their 
own struggle for national inde- 
pendence is inseparable from the — 
struggle of the American people 
for peace and people's democracy. 

“The Communist Party of India 
is proud of the fact that it is the 
Communist Party of the U.S.A. 


ing about civil rights of a Truman or the unctuous speechifying that stands at the head of the 


that of classes, to judge a political party or a movement solely 
by the stature of its leaders. We Marxists do not subscribe to 
this theory, although neither do we underestimate the role of 
leadership. 

- Yet, for the sake of argument, we can put it to the Re- 
publican and Democratic parties: Are there six Negroes—even 
one Negro—in your -operating national leadership? Is there 
in your entire leadership an individual of whatever color or 
national origin of the caliber of Henry Winston, the share- 
croppers son who rose to become the Communist Party’s na- 
tional organizational secretary; or of Benjamin J. Davis, the 
Georgia-born rock of a man who obtained more votes for the 
New York City council than most of the Southern chairmen 
of House of Representatives Committees; or of Pettis Perry, 
the scholarly, able Alabama-born agrarian expert, whose little 
finger contains more of human dignity than the entire families 
of a Truman or a TaftP If, indeed, you Republicans and 
Democrats persist in using this measuring rod, find a person 
in your entire ranks to compared in imaginative energy and 
revolutionary zeal with Miss Claudia Jones: or a Southerner 
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who ‘speaks: more duthoritatively—and indeed, Joyingly—of the _—_ any anid all of its aspects.” 


“gi 


about “peace and freedom” of a Dulles. But deeds to suit the 
words. Here was a real achievement of the 15th Convention. 
As one delegate put it, “It sure looks like we're going to win 
the southern people now.” And it was the same for the farmers, 
and for that phase of Negro work in which performance faces 
so many difficulties, namely, the organization and activization 
of the white workers, North and South, East and West, in their 
own interest to initiate and develop struggles for the full citizen- 
ship status of the Negro people. This, not the preoccupation 
with wordmongering 6r the indignation over only flagrant cases 
of white chauvinism, is the real test of Communist responsibility. 


It was Benjamin J. Davis who phrased the thinking of the 
Convention on the most important phase of the “turn,” though 
indeed this thinking was reflected in many other speeches. Said 
Davis: “The Negro liberation movement is objectively ‘a move- 
ment for peace and against war, and the working class and 
other peace forces must, for the sake of peace, give this move- 
ment the most determined and uncompromising support, in 


Central 


‘sive people in America 


American progressives. While the 


‘magnificent fight that the American 
Nceayaiewens are putting up against 


war and fascism has earned them 
the wrath of Wall Street, it has at 


iithe same time endeared them to 
the oppressed 


peoples all over the 

world. —(Signed) Political Bureau, _ 

Committee, Communist 

Party of India. 

Indonesia eee 
“ . » « Please-do not think we 


jhave forgotten you. On the con-_ 
trary, each time we discuss the 
| Korean misery, it reminds us of 


the immense burden the progres- 
ve to- 


bear for the sake of everlasting — 


_ (Continued 
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Milton Howard. John Pittman, Howard C. Boldt... 
Rob F. Hall 


By Rob_F. Hall Panis ban 


WASHINGTON.—The 82nd Congress opened here Wednesday in an _atmospnere } 
of confusion, gloom and crisis, resulting from the bankruptcy of the Truman’ Administra- 
_ tion’s ‘war policies which can now no longer be concealed. Among administration sup- 


porters. There were some, like Sen. 


- Brien McMahon (D-Conn.) who 


continued to insist that there was 
no possible alternative to Presi- 
dent Truman’s policy of “contain- 
ing communism’ by encircling the 
world with bases, arming Nazi 
Germany and militarist Japan, and 
spending untold billions to arm 
the U.S. and its stooges for an 
anti-Soviet war. . 

But there were Republican lead- 
ers, like Sen. Robert A. Taft (R-O) 
who demanded the resignation of 
Secretary ,of State Dean Acheson 
and declared he had no confidence 
in the ability of Truman and his 
military advisers to get the U. S. 
out of the hole into which his in- 


THE PRIZE PIG. 


eptness had pushed it. Washing- 


ton, said Taft, “wavered between 
panic and reassurance.” 


Sen. Kenneth Wherry (R-Nebr) 


a GOP spokesman, has estimated 
that Truman's war program will 
cost the nation $75 billion a year 
fer three years, that, he said, will 
wreck the countrys economy. 

Sen. Paul Douglas (O-IIl), once 
hailed as a liberal by his ADA sup- 
porters, brushed aside such sug- 
; stions and called for the mobili- 
zation of an army of six million 
men as quickly as. possible. 

* 

BEHIND THE SCENES mean- 
while Secretary of Defense George 
C. Marshal]! .warned legislators that 
if no big war develops the apathy 
of the public can easily doom the 
program of ‘war preparations. 

“How long,” Marshall 
plaintively, “will the American 
public carry themselves through 
this ténsion, making the necessary 
contributions * and sacrifices to 
maintain what we feel is a neces- 
sary military set-up?” 

Members of the Senate and 


asked | 


House Banking Committees priv- 


ately revealed their distress about 
the difficulties of putting into oper- 


ation the emergency mobilization 


decrees handed down by Truman| 
‘able stocks of consumer goods, 


under ‘the National Defense Pro- 
duction Act. The appeal for volun- 
tary price controls had achieved no 
results and prices were still rising. |s 
Yet it was clear even to a Missis- 
sippi Congressman that the rank 
and file of Jabor would not peace- 
fully consent to freeze of wages 
while prices soar. 

The President's Council of Eco- 


nomic Advisers made their-“contri- 


bathe on Y de eve of the conven- 
ing of Congress in a report which 
suggested that wages be held down 
to a level determined by the avail- 


which CEA contended should be 
kept at a minimum. Perhaps, CEA 
said, the workers should be com- 
pelled to accept part. of their wages 
in “deferred wages” by which it 
apparently meant some kind of 
script spendable only several years 
hence. 

Taft said Truman will probably 

(Continued on Page 7) 
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Letters from mine, aclory and field 


BARES SPEED-UP AT TOLEDO AUTO PLANT 


TOLEDO, Ohio. 
) To the Editor: 


-“Well do our own bargaining’ 
and “let the international repre- 
sentatives from Local 12 and De- 


-lother gear prices have been cut 


troit rest on their hands”: are the 


words at Spicer these days. 
reason? Grinders in department 
121 were left holding the bag after 
their militant walkout which had 
included five other departments in 
protest against the eget 
speedup and wage cuttin 

Now that the Unit Auto 
Workers time study engineer from 
_ Detroit, Robert Kantor, has been 
through the department, the men 
are having their wages cut daily. 


The 


For example, for grinding bores 
on gear 716911 the men have: 


been cut 40 percent from $18.91 
to $11.14 per hundred. ‘On an- 


25 percent from $13.61 to $10.36. 


Workers in department 121 had 
walked out when the Spicer Corp. 
added a “grinders chart” to a 
series of wage cuts. This chart 
speeded up the grinding process on 
every part worked over by the 
department. 

The rank and file’ walkout 
brought the workers the old one- 
two from the international union 
leaders. 

First, Norman Meyers, Local 12 
representative, got the men to re- 
turn to work on a “trial” basis. 
Then the union “time .study en- 
gineer’ breezed in from Detroit 


to let the company haye the chart 


permanently and to re-time those 
parts of the production cycle in 
which aperating changes have 
taken place. 

This re-timing concession led to 
daily wage cuts of 25 to 40 percent 
in department 121. 

The walkout, however, brought 
something else. It caused wiser 
heads in the shop to see that the 
union should have nothing to do 
with time studies. They see the 
answer to speedup is Slowdown. 

They are also saying that the 
answer to top sellout leaders is 
rank and file unity which settles 
all grievances on the shop level 
by their own unit shop committee 
without the “aid” of the interna- 
tional representatives. 


—A SPICER WORKER. 


Indian Jailed for Applavding Film on Indians 


DENVER, Colorado. 
Dear Sir: : 
They. call this a free country 
with free speech. 
Our Constitutional rights were 
violated at the Pioneer Theatre 


managed by H. eis in Engle- 


wood, Colo. 

The first time a movie showed 
the truth of the mistreatment, 
murder, cheating, stealing, starva- 


tion of Indians today on reserva- 
tions, including American Indian 


: 


veterans of lowa Jima. Because 
we Sted for the sacl it dis 


Say. 


turbed the poor dears in front of 
us, so the manager had the cops 
drag us out of the show and at- 
tempt to blackjack us. They had 
no warrant and no signed com- 
plaint. They threw my husband 
in jail for two hours till I paid 
$50 bond ° 

Our humiliation has no bounds! 

They were going to throw me 
in jail, too, but my husband in- 
sisted they put him in. Because 
‘we are American Indians -they 


‘would not listen to anything - we! 


In a am omapn: apis Mexi-i- 


e “4 A. 


cans have to wait for an hour in 
restaurants before they are waited 
on. 
want in at all. 

But it’s going some when they 
arrest you because they don't like 
you to clap in show for Indians, 

Our slogan is: Free all American 
Indians! . 


Some guardian that allows her! 


wards to starve. We are looking 


for a lawyer but all expect a re- 


tainer first. 

Sincerely yours, — 

MR, sis 4 MRS, V. BEACH 
Gen. Del, Denver, Colo, — 


Colored people they don’t 


Their Common Enemy 

THE ALLEGED “PERIL” facing America 
from abroad has produced another real peril to 
the working class and the Negro people. 

This time it is the election of two notorious 
Negro-haters and labor-haters as the Demo- 
cratic Party's chiefs in the U: S. Senate. 

The Democratic whip in the Senate-will be 
Arizona Sen. Ernest McFarland. His assistant 


will be Texas Sen. Lyndon Johnson. 
These men are committed to the “white 


| supremacy system which enslaves millions of 


Negro people in the Southern plantations. They 
both helped to kill the FEPC bill in the Sake. 

At their hands, the Negro people can ex- 
pect nothing but harsher brutality, deeper hu- 
miliation, and sterner measures of repression 
“to keep them in their place as the semi- 
colonial serfs of Wall Street investors and 
absentee landlords. 


9 a 


BUT YF IS ALSO true of these men that 
they hate the American working class — white 
and Negro — with the same bitter reactionary 
venom as they oppose the Negro people. 

These men are known agents of the big 
Texas oil trusts. McFarland is a pro-Franco tory 
who eagerly voted loans for the Spanish fascist. 

He voted to cripple rent-control so that 
American workers could be more easily robbed 
by their landlords. He put thumbs down on any 
Federal public housing to relieve the American 
victims of the slums. 

He voted to cripple the minimum wage law 
so that employers could more easily chisel their 
hired workers out of their meager earnings. 

Against these rabid enemies of the common 
man the Truman Administration put up 4 mere” 
token fight, if you can even call it that. 


WE THUS HAVE the picture in all its att: 
ness. The worst enemies of the Negro people . 
and the worst enemies of the white working men 
and women of America will now be running 
the Truman Democratic machine in the U. S. 
Senate. 

The enemies of American labor are the 
enemies of the trade unions, and have been for 
generations in American history. 

If ever there was a time when the interests 
of the trade union- movement-and the Negro lib-. 
eration movement merged into one common 
struggle for democracy, human welfare and 
peace, that time is now. 

We believe that there should be a practi- 
cal effort made to confront these Dixiecrats and 
their GOP tory allies in Congress with a com- 
mon, united sae of labor and Negro demands. 

As the 82nd Congress opens, they should 
hear the. demands of millions of Negro and 
white working men for the passage of anti-jim-— 
whtie working men for the passage of anti-jim- 
crow le gislation, for the outlawing of lynching, 
for the protection of labor’s living standards and 


r 4 


its right to strike against <a? crackdown ¢ on mwas io 


in | the so-called “ “emer; z 
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support in your struggle for peace.” 


—National Committee, Communist 


‘Party of Indonesia. 


ireland . 
“We call on the many thousands 
of the citizens of Irish parentage 
to support your party and. thus 
keep high the revolutionary tradi- 
tions of the Irish people. Support 


for your party and the great cause. 


of world peace is the best contri- 
bution that the Irish in America 
can make towards winning for 
their homeland the unity and free- 


dom for which so many have made 


the supreme sacrifice.” — (Signed) 
Sean Nolan, secretary, Irish Work- 
ers League. 


Northern Ireland 


“,.. We salute 
Comrade Dennis, all the victims -o 
the imperialist war hysteria’ of the 
American ruling class, and together 
with. you, pledge ourselves to 
struggle to restore them to liberty. 
Long live the solidarity of the Irish 
and American working class! For 
the victory of peace over war*’— 
(Signed) W. H. McCullough, sec- 
retary, Sean Murray, chairman, for 
the Executive Committee, Com- 
munist Party of Northern Ireland. 


israel | 

“All peace loving peoples see in 
your party the real representatives 
of the national interests of the 
American people who together 
with all peace-loving people in the 
United States and all over the 
world will win victory of peace 
over war. — (Signed) S. Mikunis, 
for the Central Committee, Israeli 
Communist Party. 


Italy 


, . » Your struggle in defense 
of peace and for respect for liberty 
ne peoples’ independence is felt 
and greeted by the Italian people 
as its own struggle. Your successes 
are our successes, It is certain that 
your government's persecution will 
not succeed in smothering the spirit 
of class struggle of the American 
worker, backbone of the people’s 
resistance, against the extra-lega] 
Nazi methods which today charac- 
terize life and politics in the U. S. 
We are sure that your 15th na- 
tional convention will bring new 


- energy and more effective guid- 


ance that will reinforce the ranks 
of the American fighters for peace 
and. socialism.” — (Signed) Central 
Committee, Communist Party | of 
Italy. 


Mexico 


" . . « your decisions will vic- 
toriously guide the American peo- 
ple in their determined struggle for 
the defense of the cause of peace 
and socialism so brilliantly led by 
Comrade Stalin.”—(Signed) Dioniso 
Encina,.general secretary, for the 
Central Committee, Communist 
Party of Mexico. : 


The Netherlands 


. . . This convention will be 
looked upon with the utmost. in- 
terest by our party and by the 
progressives in Holland. The cour- 
ageous and _ resolute struggle 
1 o the safety and the freedom 
of all the peoples on earth, waged 


by- the Communist Party of the, 


U.S. headed by Bill Foster and 
other leaders, calls forth our admir- 
ation..—(Signed) P. de Groot, gen- 
eral secretary, for the Central Com- 
mittee, Communist. Party of the 
Netherlands, 


New Zealand 


" « . « At this moment, when 
Wall Street is leading the imperia]- 
ist drive toward social reaction and 
a third world war, we wish to tell 
you of the warm feeling of grati- 
tude and admiration which we 
have for the Communist Party of 
the U. S.....We New Zealand 


Communists in our far-away islands’ 


in the South Pacific are united 
with you in the struggle for peace 
and social progress and we pledge 
ourselves to intensify our efforts,” — 
(Signed) Sid Scott, national secre- 


_ tary, for the National Committee, 


New Zealand Communist Party. 


Norway 
“The Communist. Party 
way, ,recdgnizin’”’the ma 
‘Played ' by’ | Nie ‘ 


ud 4 


f Nor- 


‘ss ee ee Sree is | 


— tenkae ee. 


‘Party of the’ U.S.A., at the very 
center of world reaction, in our 
common struggle tor peace and 
against imperialism, send _ their 
‘warmest fraternal greetings...” 


(Signed) Central Committee, Com- 


munist Party of Norway. 


Poland 


. . « Polish nation makes dis- 
tinction between aggressors in 
Korea and organizers of aggressive 
militarism in West Germany and 
the great American people which 
hates: war and is for peace... 

“In spite of frantic reaction, your 
party will raise still higher the im- 
mortal banner of Marxism-Lenin- 
ism and will honorably and patri- 
otically fulfill its patriotic and in- 
ternationalist duty, standing in the 
foremost ranks of the i he of 
the peace movement which is 
growing stronger everv day in 
your country and whi¢h can and 
should wrench the torch of war 
from the world incendiaries. 

“Long live the central committee 
of the Communist Party of the 
U.S.A., with Comrade Foster at its 
head.”—(Signed) Central Commit- 
tee, Polish United Workers Party. 


Rumania 

“', .. the work of your conven- 
tion is engaging the close attention 
of the working people in our coun- 
try and of the whole world: because 
its main preoccupation is the cen- 
tral problem that is today engaging 
the peoples of the world—the prob- 
lem of the defense of peace. The 


working people in our country fol- 
low with deep sympathy the self- 
sacrificing struggle waged by the 
Communist Party of the United 
States for the vital interests of the 
American people . . . ”—(Signed) 
Central Committee, Rumanian 
Workers Party. 


Spain 
" + «+ We don’t confuse the ag- 
gressive imperialist government of 
the United States with the Amer- 
ican workingclass and people. Ou 
people don’t forget that during the 
years of our war for national liber- 
ation, the blood of American volun- 
teers of the Lincoln Brigade ran 
on Spanish soil, together with the 
Spanish fighters who, by defending 
freedom and the independence of 
Spain, were defending peace and 
freedom for the whole world. 


“We don't forget this and for 


this reason we have confidence that 
the solidarity and friendship. of 
our two peoples will become still 
stronger in our common fight 
against aggression and war. . 
Long ‘live the 15th convention of 
the Communist Party of the U. S.! 
Long live peace! Down with Fran- 
co!"—(Signed) Central Committee, 
Communist Party of Spain. 
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Soviet Union 

“The Central Committee of the. 
Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union extends fraternal greetings 
to the 15th convention of the Com- 
munist Party of the U.S.A. We 
wish the Communist Party of the 
U:S.A. success in its struggle 
against reaction, for the vital’ in- 
terests and rights of the workin 
class and all toilers of, the Unit 
States of America, for the ideolog- 
ical strengthening .of the Party 
ranks, for lasting peace between 
the peoples. May the international 
solidarity of the toilers in the strug- 
gle for peace, democracy and so- 
cialism gather strength. Long live 
friendship: between the peoples of 
the United States and of the Soviet 
Union. Long live the Communist 
Party of the United States,"— 
(Signed) Central Committee of .the 
Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union. 


Free Trieste Territory 
“We are following with particu- 
lar attention your struggles; we 


know the tremendous difficulties 
vou are facing and therefore, to- 
gether with all democratic forces 
of our territory, Italian and Slove- 
nian, we appreciate your valor in 
consistency in the éght you are 
waging, not only in defense of your 
people, but also in the interest of 
all the people threatened or already 
victims of imperialist aggression. 
We take this opportunity to ex- 
‘ay our warm solidarity with the 
eaders of your party who were so 
unjustly tried and sentenced to jail. 
Long live the heroic Communist 
Party of the U.S.A.! Long live the 


i ts the fight for peace.”— 


(Signed) Vittorio Vidali, secretary, 
Communist Party of the Free Ter- 
ritory of Trieste. 


West Germany 

“ ... Your leaders, Foster and 
Dennis, who are the leaders of, all 
peace-loving Americans, have been 
subjected to severe penalties, just 
as our Max Reimann has been 
hounded and persecuted, Your 
glorious party holds high the ban- 
ner of freedom and preserves the 
honor which the American people 
won in the struggle for independ- 
ence democracy in the past. 

“Millions of our people - see 
America only as the instigator of 
the split in our fatherland. You, 
comrades, however, proye in these 
decisive hours that there is another 
America, which justly deserves to 
be honored in the world despite all 
the plottings of Wall Street and its 
political hirelings.”—(Signed) Exec- 
utive Committee, Communist Party 
of Western Germany. 


Yugoslavs in Exile 


“We Yugoslav political revolu- 
tionary emigrants in the Rumanian 
People’s Republic send you and 
through your medium, to all work- 
ing people in the U.S.A., warmest 
greetings. The struggle of the 
Communists and the democratic 
forces are waging in the U.S.A. for 
peace and democracy against the 
American and British ‘imperialist 
warmongers who have subjugated 
our country, too, are a great stim- 
ulant to our peoples in their just 
fight against the Titoite regime of 
war preparations, of misery, of 
famine and terror .. . ”"—(Signed) 
Dusko Novacov, chief editor, Pod 


international proletariat, the van-. 


Zastavom Internacionalizma. 


Reach Accord 
In Tug Strike 


PHILADELPHIA, — Negotiators 
1eached a compromise wage agree- 
ment Friday for ending a tugboat 
workers strike which had halted 
shipping in the nation’s No. 2 port. 

The tentative agreement, an- 
nounced after a 14-hour marathon 
conference between tug owners 
and representatives of the striking 
crewmen, will be submitted for 
membership approval later. Details 
were not disclosed. 


Mayoralty Candidate 


In Taiwan Jailed 


TAIPEI, Formosa. — Lin Tsik- 
wei, one of 11 candidates for 


.|mayor of Taipei, was arrested Fri- 


day on charges of being a “Com- 
munist.” : 

Lin is a member of the national 
assembly and information chief for 


ithe provincial government. 
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Register NOW 


_ Jefferson School 
WINTER TERM 


Classes Begin January 15 


POLITICS 
ECONOMICS 
HISTORY 
PHILOSOPHY 
LITERATURE 
JEWISH STUDIES 
ART | : 


Interviews for Institute of Marxist Studies now being taken 


31S SIXTH AVE, W. 


the 


® ‘ 


Tenant Council in 


Larger Quarters 


The New York City Tenants 


and Consumers Councils organi- 
zation yesterday announced it had 
moved into new, enlarged head- 
quarters at 2 E. 125 St. in Man- 
hattan. It is sharing the offices 
with the Harlem and the Manhat- 
tan ogg oe of the Tenants 
Councils. Telephone number is 
ENright 9-9827. 


LO 

to the Times of London, the arch- 
bishop of York praised British 
troops who, according to press re- 
ports, prevented some miass exe- 
cutions ordered by the Syngman 
Rhee government in South Korea 
and protested against other atro- 
cities which they were unable to 
stop. Referring to a Times report 
that some of the murdered women 
“carried babies on their backs,” 
the archbishop wrote: “If these 
barbarous executions continie, all 
sympathy with South Korea will 
vanish, and instead there will be 
a general demand that the forces 
of the United Nations should no 
longer be used to protect a gov- 
ernment responsible for these 
atrocities.” 


A FORUM. 
Psychoanalysis 
and the ARTS} 


A Forum and Discussion on 
the Struggle against Sub- 
jectivism and Escapism in 
Literature and Art, 


WITH 
SIDNEY 


FINKELSTEIN 


ANNETTE 
RUBINSTEIN 


Chairiaan 


Sunday, January 
sP.M. 


Refreshments 


FEE $1.00 
Presented by 


| 


JEFFERSON SCHOOL 


—narnesconn 


quae 


SATURDAY 


|Manhattan 

“EDGE OF THE WORLD,” Michael 
Powell's powerful feature documentary 
classic set in a small fisherman village 
will be presented by the Midtown Film 
Circle at 77 Fifth Ave., on Saturday. and 
Sunday evenings, Jan. 6th and 7th. As 
an added attraction, a dramatic fea- 
turette, ,“‘Private Life of a Cat.” will 
be shown. Two perrormances each night: 
Saturday, 8:30 and 10:30 p.m. Sunday, 


Contribution 83c plus tax. 


For Catalogue Write 


_ JEFFERSON SCHOOL of Social Science 
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Jan. 6, 
26th St. 


Sat., 
250 West 


and Folk Dancing. 
p.m. Furriers Hall, 
Inst. fee only 50c. 


The cream of Chaplin, Langdon, Willy 
Howard and Joe Cook films. 111 West 88th 
St. 3 showings beginning 8:30 p.m. Adm. 
to members $1.00. Social all evening. 

BAILE de REYES—Come and celebrate 
this New Year Fiesta with your Latin 
American friends. None of that canned 
music for us. We've got a live band that’s 
going to play lively Rumbas, Sambas, 
Mambas, Boleros. and Foxtrots. Baile 
continuo-Cantina—un premio se cara, At 
the newly-decorated ALP Clubhouse—220 
West 80th St. (B’way) 8:30 till. sun-up. 
Cont. $1.00. 

SPECIAL FILM SHOWINGS—‘‘La Mar- 
seillaise’’. with: Louis Jouvet and ‘‘Korea’’ 
(a documentary)—Jan. 6, Sat. eve. Two 
showings, 8:30 p.m. and 10:30 p:m. at 
Jetferson School of Social Science. 575 
Sixth Av. (cor. 16th 8t.) Refreshments— 
continuous dancing. Donation $1.00 incl. tx. 


Bronx | 
COMBINATION PARTY—entertainment, 


Square and folk dancing) 8:30 p.m. sub. 
50c Crispus Attucks LYL.. 724 Gerard Ave.., 
street entrance, 2 blocks west of Grand 
Concourse, bet. 156th and 157th Bts. 
SERGE EISENSTEIN’S “Potemkin” will 
be shown with “Road to Israel’ taken 
from the Warsaw archives. 1 East Ford- 
ham Rd., corner Jerome AV. Promptly 
8:45 p.m, Social and refreshments after 


SUNDAY | 
Manhattan 


$8 and 10 p.m. Socialize in the Art Room. 


NEW YEAR DANCE-A-ROUND. Resolved 
—to sing and dance with Folksay at the 
first Dance-A-Round of 1951, with Holly 


Wood, Joe Jaffe, and many more. awe 
8: 


SATURDAY NITE FILM CLUB presents 
‘the first “Comedy Film Festival of 1951.” 


{Sunday evenings, Jan 6th and 7th. 


‘| Just returned from 


refreshments, games, social dancing (also || 


Michael | 


Powell's powerful feature documentary 
classic set in a small fisherman village 
will be presented by the Midtown Film 
Circle at 77 Fifth Ave., on Saturday pre 

s 
an added attraction, a dramatic fea- 
turette, “Private Life of a Cat,” will 
be shown. Two perrorances each night: 
Saturday 8:30 and 10:30 p.m.; Sunaay, 
$8 and 10 p.m. Socialize in the Art Room. 
Contribution 83c* plus tax. 

“HANGMEN ALSO DIE,.”’ outstanding 
anti-fascist film, Harlem CRC, 53 West 
125th Street, Sunday, January 7th, 17:30 
p.m. Donation 25c. 

ARTHUR MILLER’S, “All My Sons,” 
with Edward G. Robinson and Burt Lan- 
caster. Film showing-social-dancing. 8:30 
p.m. Subs. 75c. ALP, 220 West 80th St. 
(B’way). : 


Bronx 


MAUD RUSSELL will speak on “China 
and the World Today.’ Sunday eve., 8:30 
p.m., at 683 Allerton. Ave. Refreshments. 
Subscription 60c. 

INTERVALE THEATRE presents Eisen- 
stein’s masterpiece film, ‘‘Potemkin,”’ also 
‘Road to Israel;'’ 1311 Intervale Ave. (cor. 
Freeman S8t.). 2 showings: 8 p.m. and 
10 p.m. Sub, 50c. 


Brooklyn 

HEAR YE! HEAR YE! _ Brownsville 
Jewish Young Fraternalists youth forum 
and social on “Israel, Zionism, and the 
Problems of Jewish Youth, Eye witness 
report by Dick Lindheim, former state 
chairman YPA. 3 p.m. 1703 Pitkin Ave. 

SENDER GARLIN, noted correspondent, 
lectures tonight, 8:30 p.m., at Brighton 
Center, 3200 Coney Island Ave. Topic: 
“WORLD SITUATION TODAY.” | 


, 
Coming 

MARITIME PEACE DELEGATES report. 
“World Peace Con- 
gress’ — World Maritime Congress — and 
tour of European: Ports—guest speaker— 
general lecture—Federation of Greek Mar- 
itime Unions, Friday, Jan, 26th, 1951. 
Adm. 50c, 


ed 
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RATES: | 

35 cents. per tine in the 
Daily Worker 

‘40 cents per line in Th. | 
| | (Weekend) Worke 

6 words constitute a tine 
Minimum charge 3 lines | 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE J 


DEADLINES: 


Daliy Worker: 
Previous day at neon 
For Monday's issue 
Friday at 1 p.m. 
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(Continued from. page 5) -|dangerous foreign adventures. ! 1 i] 9 Ye 0 
demand more controls on business} This combination of circumstin- City officials this week began beating the drums for a} FQ" § eur r ds 


when he delivers his State of the srl gra oa sad "taht tobces new fare hike, instead of meeting the legitimate demands of} waAasHINCTON.—The Defense 


lamer gi on — on the one hand, and the Truman|40,000 city transit workers for higher wages and a 40-hour Department will ask Congress with- 
situation warranted them forces on the other. It’ has posed week with no reduction in pay. T a hae SRO NE in two weeks for a blanket draft of 
: the problem: Since Truman’s poli-| The Board of Transportation be- eae the 3 were a tOlall physically-fit 18-year-olds to 

* cies can lead us only to disaster,|gan crying about the rising sub-|€8!? 5 yi ro ga They ih serve 27 to 80 months in uniform, 

“HOUSE MINORITY Jeader Joe} what is the alternative? way deficit as soon as officers of ee he ge out to hat €'a high official said today. 
Martin (R-Mass) said Truman will} The Hoover-Taft proposals are Eccl 100, CIO Transport Workers |*¢. 20ar i Nag he co The program may be under way 
ask more money for the war but|not, strictly speaking, alternatives, | Union, asked the boasd to negoti-|its propaganda for a higher fare. by July 1 .if Capitol Hill gives 
§ 


that the GOP will examine requests For they also are designed to make ate on the demands, . ae Impellitteri revealed)... i¢) approval of the drastic move. 


carefully. cf the U. S. a garrison state, speed|: Its cries about an increasing def- 0’ Mier Mist Fup raoscursall - Congress also will be asked to. 


Althou h the chief spokesmen up arming, suppress the democra- icit in the o ration of the city’s ushin throu a two-cent fare 
for the ter points of view) tic rights of the people, all in prep-| subways, he en -connected with dons ni ei ie se Ee oops 6a for lt ee 
are leaders of the two major par-|27ation for imperialist war against|statements made by Col. »Sidney|\ast week. The Third Ave. Transit Kotngance? yi ayo ; Nig te 
ties, the issues, strictly speaking,|the USSR, They are merely pro-|Bingham, board chairman, earlier| system, already operating on a 10- “hig 2 he af ‘th emnink 01 
are not partisan. There is bi. -parti-| posals to shift from one set of im-|in the year, added up to pleas for|cent fare, receive’! a gift’ of e- e Poel ened from the p 
san support for both views. The| possible tactics to another set,/a 15-cent fare. duced franchise. :: ies costing the aoe 
situation is that the program of equally impossible. Bingham, in a report to then|city $560,000. : 
ere conquest, rs Phe par- * -_ [Mayor O’Dwyer oe May, said il ase page bus ee ere ACLU Files Brief 
ties champion in principle, ha, run changes were made in wages orjchanics on the nine private lines pe 
ino wa pat a NO ONE IN CONGRESS has anne conditions of city subway |received from 10 to 12% cents an On ‘Miracle’ Ban 

The U, S. armed forces, which|$ yet given voice to the real alter-| workers a 10-cent fare would not|hour increases, conditioned on tare} A. brief challenging the ban on 
‘Democrats and Republicans agreed | native to the Hoover-Taft war poli-|be enough to cover the operating|incréases by the Board of Esti-|the film “The Miracle” = License 
should be dispatched to Korea for| cies or the Truman-Dulles war war oo ie a i hat O'Dy o satel eS the same nn rrp Frage Sack 

1 hur adventure, Negotiations between the union|tha wyer established rey has been filed in the New 

va geo pte ree hve eee, not Seal,” ees con York State Supreme Court by the 


have come up against the tremen-| 4};. writing, an 

, any prospect that in ; meat 
Raatenl Cas ee eee ey von iW0 POLICYHOLDERS T0 C ve te yar ym 3 
Korean and Chinese people. —_| he voluntarily raised for a genuine JOMMUNEE, _ aN ! 


enn On Fiennes from Censor- 


The Truman-Dulles policy of | peace program. | 
: ; ; , th 
stares te see "bu roan cate xO) TQ ALBANY MONDAY iontntuatirn 
of aac area rg Capone Europe exceedingly dangerous. Out a the a wh 
wi an , 
encountered growing opposition te re yh a gg be oye A trainload of International|communities where the Order has scheduled for Monday morning 
h f th les wh Workers Order policyholders will|many of its members. before New York Supreme Court 
on the part of these peoples Wh0!Sen, Douglas for an army of six : 
are not happy at the prospect of |. :; A or she x pd sation (eave, New York City for Albany| 'In applying to the, Supreme|Judge Greenberg, 
becoming pawns in the U. Ss, war Hl dh senlanbaadl pacine ep nro. Monday at ll; ‘45 “a.™7., to urge Court for an‘ order to dissolve the The IWO maintains that its 
moves. This has suggested to some| pceale for new Aten : Pans 70v. Dewey and members of the/]WO .and seize the policyholders’ fraternal activities have been con- 
(like Herbert Hoover) that France, lich oa Nit Riles he. Ul,’S. loser legislature to act\on behalf of the|}$110,000,000 of insurance and|sistently pro-labor, democratic and 
Italy and Belgium may prove UM- to the brink of World War Three Order’s 162,000) members who!$7,000,000 in assets, Bohlinger al-| progressive. It sued the 'U, S. At- 
liable allies fo: }: 2 would lose their IWO insurance leged that the IWO advocates!torney General when he placed 
reliable allies for U. S. imperial'sm.' which both Hoover and Truman ce ee Ne y P. 
“ge bI protection if liquidation proceed-|force and violence, although he|the Order on the “subversive” ve 
® consider inevitable. ings brought against the IWO by|does not make this charge against| This case is pending in the U. 
THE TRUMAN HABIT of ne if m3 were - — any | the New York Insurance Super-|the policyholder$ whose property Supreme Court. _ 
threatening the world with atom v Nes :aahinon. Dulles hin aM sa “he Sere is at stake. 2 
bombs has frightened neither the; he would find beneath their epider-| 4-04 will join Oey tina Ws ek oe snr gabe av MORRIS N EWMAN 
ste Melle B+ ve a Pi ed oe 2 gp anne marks of the/ vation at Kayes Hall in Albany at|the Order's fraternal activities, andi}! AU TO RADIATOR 
1h 8 apes 1 as + a ga ig ata 3 p.m, They will then proceed|the Order's highly-rated financial O S 
atred of U, S. mo'ives and meth-| In other words, they are all tc the state capitol sayygeoms in the! stability is not now in question, A WORK: 
ods in all parts of the world. -c. mmitted one way or another to|contingent will be Go Star babies ofan donlsathin. is 
Finally the entire war program|the reckless proposition that when | mothers, war veterans, clderly and : “ = 
has collided with the profound de-|the U. S. is sufficiently well pre-| young policyholders. | 
sire for peace on the part of the| pared, we should send aloft eur big). The Two Polieyholder Protec: Sincere Condolences 
American people. Now they hail| bombers loaded with A bombs to| sve “Committee is sponsoring the . | 
any voice, even that of Herbert|strike at the cities of the USSR, Albany.,gathering. , to the Family of 
Hoover. which appears to speak for Eastern Europe | and China in a} 4 yon. -profit fraternal insurance SAM 
a withdrawal of their sons from “preventive war.’ _ |society, the IWO has been selling 
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tighten up draft deferments and 
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Oc ee eee s ee nen eee teres ewsnenesaane swoameecnenmenee |jow-cost insurance to low income on his tragic death 


| groups for 20 years under a New es 
S H 0 p P F R S G U | D E aaa a: ao iquida- Lessor age _ Overheated Kadiators 
tion proceedings brought against ; , 

_Repeneannenenanenccscenwseneseuccecessssseseeens: the Order by the State Superin- BRONX COUNTY Cleaned and Repaired 


EI lysis O tendent of Insurance, Alfred E., ms 
mee...) | Opticians and Optometrists Bohlinger, would affect policyhold- neha ae | ™ x i ~ st. AL 4- 
B ew or ty 6694 


IT'S SO INEXPENSIVE : ers throughout the ‘country, par- 
ro Rid Yourself o: : Official {WO Optician ticularly in mining and factory | 
T N W A NT ‘ p mm | ASSOCIATED OPTOMETRISTS | Ir - . =e : as : = a 
iY | 255 W. Mth St., near Eighth Ave. Ht Re eninriant | ie : 
: : Mon.-Thurs., 9-7:30; Friday 9-6:30 ill a M = N J M é N T 5) 
HAIR FOREVER : Saturday 9-6 — LO 3-848 fie Mecomey oe f= s- WEISS MONUMENTAL WORKS 
Official Monument Dealer forthe 1WO 


4 J. P. FREEMAN, Opt. 
per treatment, Famous ex- : 4 : Se Sa 1410 WASHINGTON AVE, 


- perts remove unwanted hai apn fgg pr gg : ‘ 
$ rermanently from face, ayune. Official IWO B'klyn Optometrists Died, January 14, 1942 | Cor, 170th St., Brons 66,.N. Y¥. 


Pll ag leg Bh m9 ee Caer UNITY OPTIC AL CO. | - Branch 615 fe Fel. JErome 7-6042 
Lewered costs! Men also treated. : 982 FLATBUSH AVE. Ida Cohen 


Vree consultation. 
BELLETTA ELECTROLYSIS Near Atlantic Ave, — Our Only Office | Sophie Isaac Schifrus 


110 W. S4th St. (adj. Saks) Helen and Charles Weintraub 
Bultes 1101-1102 @ LO 8-428 ELI ROSS, Optometrist : i a | ifi d Ad 
"sg alam BE ra Tel. NEvins 8-9166 _ Sylvia Eisenstadt _ assirie s 


inl aden oleme: ty Saale te eYES EXAMINED ave SxEROIES ; : TO SEND PARCELS TO RUS. | "APARTMENTS WA “WANTED o aan I 


° Bo ————-————— = |* SIA, ROMANIA and ISRAEL! ERE, ncn. vay hg OG EE 
cf L oO W g R $: Official TWO Bronx Optometrists Duty Prepaid {s Through NEGRO wregently needs apartment, 2- it, 2-8-4/SOPA rewebbed, relined, springs retied in 


; , 
SAND FRUIT BANRETS o | rooms. Manhattan, A! 4-7954 Ext 39.; your home,»Reasonable. Furniture re- 
o Delivered Anywhere @ EYES EXAMINED : Box 170, Daily Worker, PRired, siipcovered, reupholstered. Com- 
- 


, oe attention. Mornings 9-1. HY¥acinth 
ROBERT RAVEN, Flowers| GLASSES FITTED 


AN APARTMENT or Left in midtown or| 9-799). 
lower Manhattan, urgently required to 
GR 3-8357 ¢$ 262 £. 167%h STREET, BRONX 
. 
©20CCCCCCOC CO ECE Tel. JErome 7-0022 


enable young couple marrying to con-| = TRANSPORTATION WANTED 
—- COLDEN LRO/ ummm 


veniently pursue progressive and af-| Hoare desires trans 
: portation, 
tistic activities, Box 190 ¢-o Daily Los Angeles. Share expenses, and ‘triv- 
ACK R. e@ NEW AIR MAIL SBRVICE @ 
JACK aN Records | Especially for Medicine 


Worker. ing. Immediately. Box 189 c-o Daily 
' a (8 PTOMYCIN) ° 
bi iictcrees Brigade” (IN QU EENS seveaaae (appliances). liable, UN 4-707, 


epemne senamesenesensss — eee 
i ne TO ae | Worker. 
AN king + Gaiden including auto- 1/8 “liste 
Al hinds, of life, ree nadine ete. FE H E aR 7 N . Complete Optical Service ELECTRIC yap inde 
799 5 Broadway GR 5.3826 I L E R STi} bves Examined Glasses Fittwd Marit Mil 2 9. 


spec. 
MUSIC SHOP | Standard Brand 143 uvirnt Ave. 
301 9, 
154 Fourth Ave. (14th St.) IRVING B. KARP (19th @ 14th). GR | 


| ) Optometrist 
Open sill 10 Dp. ™. OR 4-9400 80-08 164 sane ‘opp .Macy's). Jamaica: 


' MOVING T STORAGE _ ——$_—_—_—___—__ Open Men., wie vat 930 AM te HP 


le ‘scams TICIANS WORK done on all cars, including poay | 7 
em SADE ~~ |) 7 Poe see | eet arses ee |” 
| GR 7.2457 , mined ‘h| ‘tenders. 140° West End Avenue (66tb St.) 


near 3rd Ave, by a 
ear ve, | 

oy TR 17-2554. “es 
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TRUCKS FOR HIRE 


in & very fine apartment. Downtewn|ALL JOBS moving, storage, all pro.e ts, 
Manhattan, Box 188 C0 Dally Worker, ‘ glosed vans, low rates. Call Ed Wendel, 
— JE 6-00 6-8000, day-night: 


it eee FOR SALD - ) JIMMIE’S pickup, trucking g service, small 


jobs. Shortest - notice, baamayasai'ia ‘Tes 


@ LICENSED BY THK USSR @ 
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titties 


_Painting 


| OPTICAL & JEWELRY CO. |} _ 2 
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Company Sports to Union Sports 
WHAT'S THE STORY these days with workers’ sports in our 
land? So far as is evident, union sports programs are few and 


~ sporadic. 


Mostly “management” has taken the ball away and is 


making good use of it. If you think these babies don’t know the 
value and importance of making sports programs available to the 
young men who work for a living, get this figure: 


According to the. Wall Street Journal, there has been an in- 


crease of 42 percent within eight years in the number of com- 


panies sponsoring “employe recreation. 


Annual expenditures for 


the equipment et al of the twenty-four million participating were 
approximately one hundred and sixty-three million dollars. When 
these guys put out that kind of dough, there must be something 
in it for them. Here is the way one O. L. Allman, director of 
industrial relations for Associated.Industries of Missouri put it 
the National Recreation Congress in 1946. 

“.. surely the recreation Cepartment is an important part of 
any well-abalanced industrial relations organization and the recrea- 
tion director is in a key position of. responsibility to build and 
mantain morale and good relations among all employes.” 


ee 


of union minded. 


What's to do about it? 


This, ot course, is fancy language for pulling the wool over 
the workers’ eyes and keeping them “company minded,” instead 


Looking for some answers, we put the question of Bill Geff- 
ner, sports director of the Furriers Joint Council of New York, 
where a new and successful departure in uniorf sports is getting 
under full steam. An All Star Fur team is currently in the midst of 
a schedule in which it plays Y’s, company teams, religious organ- 
izations such as Jewish Community Houses, YMCAs, Catholic 
Youth Organization teams, college teams like LIU, various vets 
groups and all others, no holds barred. 


* 


“THIS IS A new outgoing conception of scheduling,” Geftner 
explained, “It’s swell public relations for the unions, helps build 
relations. between union and community, it gives union members 
a chance to see crackerjack basketball free. And very important, 
we have discovered that we are often the first to bring teams of 


Negro and white players into these community settings. 


‘ 


“This all star team success,” he went on, “further stimulates 
other members and more and more teams spring up. For example 
we have intra-union competition growing between such as Local 
125, Local 400, and they play Local 6 AFL, 430 UE, Gimbels, etc.” 

Ceffner underscored the tact that the leadership in the fur 
union made all this POSSIBLE because of their keen awareness of 
the youth and its problems, not at the expense of the adult mem- 
bers, but to build the entire union. : 

“When you really understand what's going on, how the com- 
panies around here use the natural desire of the young worker 
for sports, he said. “You see the importance of this and the 
crying need to develop it and expand it, taking in many more 


unions. 


He pointed out that a non-union store like Abraham and 
Straus has a company sponsored inter-department basketball league. 
The bitterly anti-union and jimcrow Metropolitan Life Insurance 
outfit has a big company sponsored gym for the workers. Endicott 
Johnson, in the tri cities, still successful in maintaining a “pater- 
nalistic’ non union establishment, owning most of the town, has a 


‘sports program. 


We stopped brother Geffner right here. A lot of people who 
just look at those.facts would say, “Well, after all, what’s wrong 
with that, making sports available to the workers? Can that hurt 

_ the workers?” How would you answer that? 


this way: 


THE ANSWER, of course, 


* | 
is sorrowfully easy. Geffner put it 


“This kind of paternalistic sports is part of a company domina- 
tion scheme. Instead of coming to listen to a union organizer 
on better conditions and more solid real security, they come under 
the wing of company management. The company throws out what 
amounts to pennies for them, for a sport sprggram, and the workers 
get that at the expense of really improving their basic working 


conditions.” 


Even many progressive unions, he contends, fail to recognize 
the importance of the workers’ leisure time activities such as 
sports and recreation, leaving it to groups not friendly to unions, 
and more often anti-union. 
few exceptions, are not:as aware of this as big business. W. F. 
Bennett, the new elected président of the NAM, said, “If we can 


give these people satisfaction as well as wages, we can overcome | 


Even unions on a national scaje, with 


the philosophy of class struggle. If we do not, then forces that 
would tear us apart will take over. Time 1s running out.” 


So back to where we start . 


. . what's to do about it? 


The answer? In New York as a starter a conference to help 
oups set up sports programs in the spirit of 
1 wo oser to their organizations, thus building the 
organizations. This conference will get down to brass tacks: how 
to get facilities, build programs, organize teams, leagues, sched- 
ules. It will draw lessons from all previous attempts it! this con- 
nection, and from the success of some few unions now. It will 
take up sports for men and women, youth and adults, will foster 
closer relationships between Negro and white members and their 


unions and workers’ 
all workers getting c 


families. 


_ In the immediate perspective of sports can be baseball, soft- 


# ball, basketball, 


. ping pong, weight lifting, 


“It is possibl 


swimming, soccer, handball, volleyball, - tennis, 


and that old dream—a workers’ gym. 


e to get a gym for all union members on the basis of 


a full week's program,” emphasized Geffner. “Once we ‘get at it, 


it will be amazing 
- brotherhood and help 
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In the 
feature second game, St. Johns 
meets 4 tough Syracuse outfit. 


With Ed Warner's right knee 
gradually mending, the Beavers 
should be able to take care of 
the Philly team, which has no 
height «and has a poor-record of 
two wins and eight losses. How- 
ever, St. Joe did flash some~ form 
in barely losing to Idaho 64-63 
after the Westerners. had finished 
within two points of LIU. 


Roman's foe will be only 6-2, 
while Roth and Layne will be 
able to take much smaller op- 
ponents into the bucket and do 
some business. St. Joe probably 
pins its hopes on an all out run- 
ning game, once Citys forte. 


Twice beaten St. Johns will 
probably be favored over Syra- 
cuse, which like City has lost four. 
But the Orange could be under- 
rated. They led both Bradley and 
Kentucky at the halves before bow- 
ing in New Orleans by eight and 
10 points. In addition, they lost 
by two to Baldwin Wallice on the 


tread, and to still unbeaten Du- 


quesne in Pittsburgh. In big Ed 
Miller and flashy Jack Kiley they 


have a couple of real stars. 


It's our feeling that St. Johns; 
between the hot CCNY game and 
the Bradley game coming up, might 


i ye 
WE PICK 


CCNY and SYRACUSE 
Our Record: 28-6 


me 


be caught in an inevitable let down 
and Syracuse has the guns to 
fashion an upset. 


AT THE GARDEN Thursday 
night, after unbeaten LIU knocked 
of Bowling Green for its 9th 
straight, Clair Bee thought his 
team played a poor game in al- 
most losing after an eighteen point 
lead. But BG coach Harold An- 
derson said with no ifs and buts, 
“I'm. satisfied’ I think LIU has 
the best team in the country, bar 
none, and we gave them a good 
game.” 


The fact is the Brooklynites put 
on one of the their usual dazziirg 


|exhibitions for a while in which 


they look terrific and open up 
a gap. And then they let down. 
Part of that is the fact that they 
are thin in reserves and tend to 
husband their stamina. It might 
pay to give the great Sherman 
White, who scored 24 points, a 
five minute break sometimes dur- 
ing the game. 
the whole 40 minutes top speed. 

One . encouraging note looking 


with St. Louis was the expected 
emergence of soph Buddy Acker- 
man as a strong sixth man sup- 
plying backcourt strength and tak- 


‘ing some of the burden off Leroy 


Smith. Six four Al Roges, back on 
the squad, may also figure again 
in future plans, now that he is 
reconciled to not playing the pivot 
post he held down -in junior col- 
lege. : 
NYU once again showed all the 
earmarks of an “uncoached” team 


in its alternately brilliant and then 


planless looking game against 
North Carolina. There is fine per- 


MIDTOWN FILM CIRCLE 


Presents a MICHAEL POWERS 
feature documentary classic 


“EDGE OF THE 
WORLD” 


in power and perfection excells 
Lorenz s “The River’ and Fisherty's | 
‘“‘Man of Aran’”’ 


EXTRA! the captivating comic satire 
“PRIVATE LIFE OF A CAT” 


Sat. & Sun. Eves. Jan. 67 
Saturday: 8:30 and 10:30 p. m. _ 
_ Sunday: Sand 10p.m. ~~ 
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BOWLING GREEN COACH CALLS LIU BEST IN LAND 


CCNY’s mending tourney champs go back in action Saturday night at the Garden 
against St. Joseph of Philly, and hope to continue the form turnabout they displayed in 
barely losing to St. Johns.. With four early defeats, they can't afford many more and still 


Over St. 


‘sonnel on this team, and big Mel 


He's been going | 


toward Tuesday night's big game) 
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Seeman finally took a few more 
shots and hit 7 out of 12 for four- 
teen important points. 

IN ADDITION TO the Garden 
doubleheader Saturday night,. the 
town has a hot game at the Colum- 
bia gym where Cornell meets the 
Lions in a clash of ‘unbeatens. 
These..are probably the best two 
teams in the Ivy League, with un- 
sung Princeton an outside threat. 


Columbia is the choice at home,| 


but a Big Red victory is not un- 
likely and would make Cornell 


D.C. Benefit 
Nets 13 Gs For 
West's Family 


USE PROTECTIVE 


GEAR FIRST TIME 
WASHINGTON, D. C. — The 


family of ring victim Alfred West 
was guaranteed $13,000 from: the 
proceeds of a special benefit boxin 
show Friday night which esas 
“safety first.” 

West, 21-year-old Negro light- 
weight, died in New York Dec, 21 
as a result of brain injuries suf- 
fered when he was. knocked out 


the ni 
of Philadelphia. 


Friday night, Bassett pounded |j 
his way to a 10-round decision! 


over Ted Davis in the benefit ,pro- 


gram for West's family. A crowd | 
of 7,501 packed Uline Arena and 
many others were turned away.|} 


The gross gate was $23,275; the 
net gate $17,880; and the fund 
for the Wests $13,000. Another 


$2,500 has been collected by the/é 


local Touchdown Club. 


West left.a widow and a year- 
old daughter, with another child 
expected soon. 3 


Fighters int the benefit show. 


used six-ounce leather headguards, 
designed to prevent the type of in- 
jury that caused West's death. It 
marked the first professional use of 
the guard. ae 

Three of the four bouts ended 
in knockouts or technical knock- 
outs, despite the headgear. Joe 


Louis and Ray Robinson refereed | 


preliminaries. ee 
ACADEMY OF MUSIC mm 
i26 EAST 14th STREET 


Now Through Monday 
Clifton Webb @ Joan .Bennett 


“FOR HEAVEN’S SAKE” 


t before by Percy Bassett} 


Jeff Chandler @ Marta Toren 


“DEPORTED” 


- glimaxes ever seen!’’—TIMES i 


overwhelming favorites for the 
title—and an NCAA tourney spot. 


TheKnicks meet Syracuse Sat- 
urday afternoon, on the pro front, 


Next week’s schedule: 


Tuesday: Unbeaten LIU _ vs. 
strong, twice beaten St. Louis, vic- 
tors over Kentucky, and Notre 
Dame. .NYU against once beaten 
(by Arizona) West Virginia, featur- 
ing the sensationa].6-8 center Mark 
Workman. 3 

Thursday: Unbeaten (as of now) 
Bradley makes its Garden appear- - 
arce against St. Johns. CCNY 
meets Boston College, an up and 
coming team which has lost one. 

After that, LIU, CCNY and 
NYU don’t appear at the Garden 
again until the 2nd and 3rd weeks 
of February. The last Garden bill 
before the annual break for mid- 
terms and Sonja Heine is a week 
from Tuesday, with LIU meeting 
Duquesne, and Manhattan vs. De 
Paul. The latter, incidentally, re- 
duced the ranks of wunbeatens 
Thursday night, knocking off Cin- 
cinnati. 


Ted to A’‘s? 

Arthur Ehlers, General Manager 
of the Philadelphia Athletics, de- 
scribed as “ridiculous” newspaper 
reports in Boston that Ted Wil- 
liams would be traded to the A’s. 
“If we take Williams, who is going 
to pay him?” Ehlers said jokingly 
in Aone the reports. 


44th ST. GALLERY § 


New Years Sale! 
e PRINTS 
© FOLIOS. 


# Custom MATS and FRAMES } 


H] 133 West 44 Street, N. Y.C. J 


—e 


“An exciting theatrical experience.” 
—WORKER 
“Stirring Piay.’”’—BILLBOARD 
“Superb bits of acting.’’-——-CUOMPASS 
“Adult—fine and moving performances. 
A time for special rejoicing.” —POST 


PEOPLE’S DRAMA presents 
a new play by PAUL PETERS 


NAT TURNER} 


with FRANK SILVERA 
Maxwell GLANVILLE Milroy INGRAM 
Lieyd RICHARDS Howard WIERUM 
Ruth ATTAWAY Greg HUNTER 
Eves, 8:45 exc. Mon. $1.20, $1.80, $2.40 
Phone GR 5-3838 
(212 Eldridge St. (F Train to 2nd Ave.) 


ik 


RE 


NOW PLAYING 


“BICYCLE THIEF’ 
and 


‘“Hobnes in Paradise” 
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CLASSES IN: Act 


hey 


PEOPLE'S DRAMA SCHOOL OF THEATRE | 
Register Now for Winter Session |, 
Acting Techniques, Voices and Diction, Body |} 
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